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Art. 1—The Gospel as an If: Professor Bruce on Miracles. 


UR title is suggested by the appearance of an able book, 
The Miraculous Element in the Gospels,’ by Professor A. 

B. Bruce, of Glasgow, on which we propose in this article to 
offer some observations not altogether favourable. Of Pro- 
fessor Bruce himself we would speak with the respect which 
his great abilities and past services to the Church deserve. We 
have derived stimulus and benefit from his works, and hope to 
derive benefit from him again. But we cannot regard this 
latest book as the most careful or happiest of his efforts. We 
cannot look upon it as a strong or cogent defence of the Gos- 
pel miracles. It is meant to buttress faith, but we should not 
be surprised if in a number of ingenuous minds it succeeded in 
implanting the germs of serious doubt. The author is thoroughly 
in earnest, is candid and frank in his statements, is sincerely 
anxious to bring Christianity into line with what is best and 
freshest in the thought of the time. But it is a difficult thing 
to serve two masters. In his endeavours to conciliate objectors, 
Professor Bruce is in danger of surrendering more to the 
modern spirit than a just regard for the claims of Christianity 
would lead him to concede. His very breadth of sympathy 


1 London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 
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and culture creates in him this defect. His mind is over-sen- 
sitive to rationalistic criticism. He has read himself into the 
literature of scepticism till its doubts have become part of his 
thought. He does not yield to the sceptical influences which 
he finds in such extensive play around him, but neither does 
he firmly resist them, and the result is a characteristic spirit 
of indecision and uncertainty, which appears in his writing, and 
greatly, cripples its power to produce conviction. 

The new volume consists of ten lectures, delivered as an 
apologetic course on the Ely Foundation in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. The lectures are fresh in 
arrangement and matter, and discuss most of the questions 
commonly raised in connection with miracles, with others that 
are less trite. The method is literary rather than logical—that 
is, instead of developing his argument from independent pre- 
mises, Professor Bruce is fond of presenting to the minds of 
his readers a series of theories or views, on which, as they pass 
panorama-wise, he comments. On this plan it is difficult to 
avoid an overlapping of topics—a fault from which the 
volume is by no means free. Thus the possibility of miracles, 
which is properly the subject of the first lecture, comes up 
again in the second in connection with the order of nature ; 
the discussion of the relation of miracles to the apostolic wit- 
nesses (Lect. 11.) resolves itself in practice into a discussion of 
the relation of miracles to the evangelic records, which yet is 
the subject of a distinct lecture (Lect. Iv.) ; the two lectures 
on exegesis (Lects. V., VI.) in no wise confine themselves to 
that subject, but raise questions of historical credibility, etc., 
with which exegesis has nothing to do.’ Connected with this 

1 It is curious to notice how, after laying down the position, ‘‘ We have 
to deal simply with the exegetical question how far the narratives, as they 
stand, shut us up to put a miraculous construction on the so-called Nature- 
Miracles” (p. 207), Professor Bruce walks away from his own lines. Thus, 
on the miracle of Walking on the Sea, we are told, “‘ There can be no reason- 
able doubt in this case as to what the Evangelists meant to relate” (p. 222), 
which, one would think, settles the exegetical question. Butno; it is immedi- 
ately added: ‘Certainty on this point, however, has not sufficed to prevent 
or allay doubt as to the reality of the miracle, even in believing minds,” and 
a discussion of objections to the credibility of the narrative follows, which 
occupies four pages. On the miracle of the Draught of Fishes the exegetical 
question is not even raised, but the interest of the case, we are told, centres 
in the two questions: ‘Is the incident historical? and is it in its true place 


in the evangelic history?” (p. 227.) The discussion again occupies four 
pages. 
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lack of logical precision in statement is a certain indistinct- 
ness and want of precision in thought, which the reader who 
desires to get a firm hold of the argument often feels to be 
very disconcerting. But the chief drawback of the book is that 
already indicated—its tentative, halting, and irresolute method 
of conducting the discussion, and the prominence constantly 
given to the sceptical side of things. It is an unfortunate 
impression for any one engaged in the defence of Christianity 
to make upon his readers that he is more sensible of the dif- 
ficulties which may be urged against his position than clear as 
to the way in which these difficulties may be met. But this 
is undeniably the impression produced by large sections of Pro- 
fessor Bruce’s book. Dr. Mozley speaks of persons “who, 
when they are in the possession of the best arguments, and, what 
is more, understand these arguments, are still shaken by almost 
any opposition, because they want the faculty to ¢rust an argu- 
ment when they have got one” (Miracles, p. 81). There isa 
good deal of this in Professor Bruce’s apologetic writings. If 
he trusts his arguments, he does not write as if he did. His 
mind, as formerly remarked, seems over-weighted with the 
consciousness of sceptical objections. He rarely takes credit 
for a strong conclusion. He balances, he adjusts, he qualifies, 
he concedes, he fritters away his argument in exchange of com- 
pliments with his adversary, till nine-tenths of the force is 
gone out of it. The Gospel, after all is said and done, remains 
an If. 

The lectures, however, raise weighty questions, the impor- 
tance of which more than justifies us in giving them some 
consideration. The temper of the age is undoubtedly strongly 
adverse to the miraculous, and anything is welcome which 
helps to set the Gospel miracles in a clearer light, and to con- 
centrate attention upon them in connection with the Person of 
their great Worker. The primary question about miracles, 
after all, is, as Matthew Arnold reminds us, Do they happen ? 
and we agree with Professor Bruce that it is on the field of the 
four Gospels that this question must, in the last resort, always 
be debated. If Christ’s miracles are not real, none are real. 
But supposing the reality of the miracles granted, an equally 
important question relates to their place and use. Are they 
indispensable to Christianity? Could Christianity do without 
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them, or sustain itself in their absence? If not, why? A 
more special question relates to the place of miracles as evi- 
dences. Professor Bruce has many hard things to say in his 
lectures of the older school of apologists—the evidential school 
—who treated miracles as the authoritative credentials of 
revelation. Are his criticisms on this school just? How far 
at bottom does his own view differ from theirs? What is 
Christianity ? and in what sense must miracle be affirmed to be 
a part of it? A full discussion of these questions would carry 
us beyond our limits. We shall endeavour to keep within 
bounds by touching on them only in relation to the answers 
given by Professor Bruce. 

We hope we approach the criticism of the book in no narrow 
or unduly squeamish spirit. It is not necessary to share Pro- 
fessor Bruce’s somewhat pessimistic views about creeds and 
churches, expressed in his melodramatic sentence—‘ No! we 
could part with both church and creed, if need were, without 
breaking our heart” (p. 12), to be at one with him in thinking 
that apologetic discussion ought to be carried on on as broad a 
basis as possible, consistently with the interests of essential 
truth. We have no quarrel with him for waiving in his argu- 
ment the strict doctrine of the inspiration of the Gospels, 
and keeping to the lower platform of substantial historicity 
(p. 6)—if only he did keep to it;* neither do we question that 
valuable ends are often to be gained by coming down to the 
sceptic’s own position, and reasoning with him on the basis of 
what he himself admits, But it would be clearly folly to con- 
fine the Christian argument to this, and in any case it should 
be made very plain that what concessions are made are made 
only for the purposes of argument, and that concession is not 
surrender. We do confess surprise at some of Professor Bruce’s 
concessions. Is it so certain that “it is not essential to our 
position as theists to maintain that matter must have been 
created, and that the world must have had a beginning in 
time ” ?(p. 14)—in other words, that the theistic position is 
not affected by a hypothesis of dualism, or by the supposition 
of two absolutes in the universe?” We are not of those who 


1 It is, however, one thing to waive the claim of inspiration, and another 
to adopt, as one’s own, arguments which are inconsistent with any doctrine 
of inspiration, except the most vague and lax. 

? There is a sense in which theologians— Dorner, for example,—have held an 
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think it the apologist’s duty to oppose the doctrine of evolution 
as if it were “a matter of life and death” (p. 27); but, on the 
other hand, is not quite an extravagant amount of incense 
placed on the shrine of this modern idol ? Did we really need 
to wait on evolutionary philosophy to teach us that the order 
of being in the universe is graded, and that man is its highest 
product, who furnishes the key to the whole process ? (pp. 30, 
31.) Does it not betray a defective apprehension, or at least a 
weak hold, of the Christian doctrine of sin to represent the 
Christian and the evolutionist as practically agreeing in their 
views of the moral condition of the less-developed specimens 
of humanity, and as differing only as to the fate of these ruder 
specimens? (pp. 38, 39.) Is it not obvious that, consistently 
with his principles, the naturalistic evolutionist cannot regard 
this state of “ moral rudeness” as properly a state of sin and 
guilt at all? Must we not rather agree with the sentiment 
Professor Bruce expresses in his criticism of Professor Drum- 
mond ?—“ The natural man . . . is a man who is not living in 
accordance with his true nature—really anunnatural, degenerate 
man; therefore blameworthy, which he would not be if his 
life were normal for one who had reached his particular stage 
of being in the onward march of evolution” (p. 76). But how 
in turn is this declaration to be reconciled with Mr. Fiske’s 
“gospel of infancy,” based on evolution, which Professor Bruce 
is so thankful for, and effusively accepts as “both credible 
and worthy of all acceptation ”?—the gist of it being that “the 
blessed process of training in sympathy and self-sacrifice had 
its origin in the prolongation of infancy, giving occasion for the 
formation of the family affections. With the genesis of the 
family, man ceased to be a mere brute, and became human” 
(pp. 40, 41). 

The two opening lectures on “Miracles in relation to 
Theories of the Universe” and “Miracles in relation to 
the Order of the Universe” need not detain us. Professor 
Bruce has well shown that much of the current unbelief 
in the supernatural has its root in a priori speculative 
reasoning. Into his argument for the possibility of miracle 


eternity of the world, regarding it still as depending upon God (an eternal 
creation), but this does not seem to be Professor Bruce’s meaning. His 
thought is probably influenced by Dr. Martineau. 
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we do not intend to follow him. Miracles are possible if theism 
is a reasonable view of the universe. In deference to Theodore 
Parker, Baden Powell, Mr. Fiske, and the theistic evolutionists, 
Professor Bruce seems disposed to qualify this position (p. 18), 
but unnecessarily. The theism advocated by these writers is 
of a very spurious order ; so far as it is not spurious, it does 
not exclude miracles. Whether miracles will be wrought is a 
different question, on which parties will range themselves 
according to “the strength of (their) conviction as to the need 
of a new departure in the moral history of humanity” (p. 37). 
But this does not affect possibility. “Evolution,” as is acknow- 
ledged, “leaves us a God with theistic attributes, therefore 
capable, if need be, of working miracles” (p. 33). We do 
not, indeed, think that the agnostic position is quite disposed 
of by saying, “It is not a scientific, but only a philosophical 
argument. The whole system of modern agnosticism has only 
a philosophical, as distinct from a scientific, basis” (p. 26). 
The same thing may be as truly said of theism, that it has a 
philosophical, as distinct from a scientific, basis. Science deals 
with the facts and order of the known universe ; all questions 
which relate to transcendent existence are, from the nature of 
the case, philosophical. It is the philosophy of an age, even 
more than its science, which gives a fundamental character to 
its thought ; and if the theistic question is to be debated to its 
root, it is with arguments of philosophy we will have to deal. 
Mr. Spencer would probably object to the airy way in which 
the synthetic philosophy is first identified with the semi- 
poetic emotionalism of Mr. Fiske, and then set aside by the 
exposure of the latter’s inconsistencies. It is, however, true 
that speculative assumptions are at the foundation of much of 
the denial of miracle, and also of the unbelieving historical 
criticism, of the present day. We only wonder that, after 
showing this so clearly in the history of opinion from Paulus 
to Keim, Professor Bruce does not see that it holds equally 
good of the new criticism of Holtzmann, Abbott, etc., which he 
regards as “ unbiassed by any strong feeling either for or against 
the miraculous ” (p. 109). Can any one who studies Dr. Abbott’s 
Spiritual history as unveiled in his latest work, The Kernel 
and the Husk, and learns how for years his mind rebelled against 
“suspensions of the laws of nature” till at length he found 
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refuge in “a rational, that is to say, a non-miraculous, though 
supernatural Christianity” (pp. 12, 13) believe this of him ?? 
Is Holtzmann’s temper less cold and rationalistic? Can it be 
supposed that these writers have not allowed their critical 
theories to be in any way influenced by their negative attitude? 
Even Weiss, who is a believer in comparison with the others, 
is largely governed by rationalistic methods, the origin of which 
is to be sought elsewhere than in faith. As respects the 
second lecture, two questions seem somewhat mixed up—first, 
the compatibility of miracle with an order of nature (possi- 
bility), and, second, the ‘explanation of miracles, now assumed 
to be real, in harmony with the order of nature (explicability). 
Excellent remarks, however, will be found on this latter topic, 
and along with them some acute criticisms on Professor Drum- 
mond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 

Without delaying further on the threshold, we come to the 
question of fact—Do miracles happen? are the miracles of 
the Gospels real? did Christ work true miracles? This is 
practically the subject under discussion in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth lectures; and we have to see how Professor 
Bruce deals with it. We have not disguised our opinion that 
his treatment is unsatisfactory, both as regards the method 
followed and the results attained. 

The view of the Gospels which Professor Bruce favours, so 
far as may be gathered from scattered hints, is that we have 
two original apostolic documents—the Loygia of Matthew, 
followed in the main by our canonical Matthew, and the 
Gospel of Mark, resting on the testimony of Peter (pp. 155, 
162, 165, 166, 175, 221, etc.), while “ Luke, according to his 
own statement, compiled his Gospels from documents, and 
there is reason to believe that the chief among them were the 
Logia of Matthew and the Gospel of Mark” (p. 136). He 
recognises that there is a criticism higher than the literary, 
“that, viz., which detects apostolicity by moral tests,” and that 
“the Gospels throughout, alike in miracle-histories and in 
discourses, bear the unmistakable stamp of apostolic inspira- 


1 Professor Bruce does service in showing the untenableness of Dr. Abbott’s 
position in holding a sinless Christ while denying the possibility of physical 
miracles (p. 12). His rebuke might be applied to parts of his own book— 
“ An eclectic half-way naturalism is irrational” (p. 13). 
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tion, if not of apostolic authorship” (pp. 110, 111). Appeal 
is frequently made to the internal marks of truthfulness— 
“the unmistakable stamp of genuineness,” the “stamp of 
reality not to be gainsaid,” the words “beyond all doubt 
authentic,” ete.—in particular narratives, while, in delineat- 
ing the character of Christ, the incidents and sayings contri- 
butory to the portraiture of that character are drawn from the 
Gospels without hesitation, as if self-evidently historical. The 
doubtful point in this theory is the dependence of Luke on 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark; but waiving this, here 
are positions on which, if the author had taken a firm stand, 
and consistently adhered to them, he might have constructed 
an argument for the miracles not easily assailable. But this 
is not how he chooses to proceed. His first step in weaken- 
ing his case is to concede to the critics practically all they 
ask, leaving himself to work on only what their mutually con- 
flicting hypotheses will allow. 

It seems to us remarkable that Professor Bruce is not more 
alive to the fact that the hypotheses he works with ave mutu- 
ally conflicting. His aim is to show that with any of them 
“we should get a primitive Gospel which was to a greater or 
less extent a miracle Gospel” (p. 101). But what of this if 
each hypothesis discredits the others; and if, as the result, 
doubt comes to rest on all? If Holtzmann is right, Weiss is 
in error in attributing miracle stories to the Logia; and if 
Abbott is right, Matthew wrote no Logia at all. Abbott’s own 
theory of a skeleton Gospel made up from notes of hearers is 
irreconcilable with Holtzmann’s hypothesis of a primitive 
Mark, and, conversely, Abbott’s theory falls if either Holtz- 
mann or Weiss are sound in their contentions. And what, at 
most, is claimed for this new criticism? “It renders highly 
probable,” we are told, “the existence of at least one written 
embodiment of the evangelic tradition, originating in the 
preaching of the apostles, antecedent to the canonical Gospels, 
and makes it almost certain that the primitive Gospel con- 
tained a considerable miraculous element” (p. 109). On this 
quicksand of uncertainty it is proposed to build the argument 
for such extraordinary works as the Gospel histories relate. 

Let us observe how the method proceeds. In the first 
place, the fourth Gospel is practically ignored. It is treated 
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throughout as a suspected witness, whose evidence can only 
be received under protest. In classifying the miraculous 
narratives according to “degrees of credibility,” those in 
John’s Gospel are actually put among the most weakly at- 
tested (pp. 129, 131), though, if the Gospel be genuine, its 
miracles possess the most direct apostolic testimony of any.’ 
Here, surely, is a case for the application of “moral tests.” 
Critics dispute the genuineness of the Gospel ; but if Professor 
Bruce is satisfied of that genuineness, why deprive himself of 
so strong a support? He can defend against Holtzmann the 
narrative character of Matthew’s Logia, why not defend against 
opponents the apostolic authorship of John? Confining at- 
tention to the Synoptics, we have, on the hypothesis either of 
Holtzmann or Abbott, eleven miracles in the original Gospel ; 
and on Weiss’s theory of a Logia document containing narra- 
tive matter, seven miracles “highly probable,” and two or 
three others “less probable, yet likely” (p. 108), sia miracles 
being common to the three theories out of the thirty-five 
which the Gospels contain. This is not a very brilliant re- 
sult, and its worth becomes less as, in the light of the “new 
criticism,” we pursue the investigation further. 

For in the working up of this apostolic tradition, several 
mishaps, it turns out, have occurred. “ Reasons,” says Pro- 
fessor Bruce, “to which I have not yet alluded, have been 
alleged for calling in question the historicity of even the best- 
attested miracles.” There are instances of discrepant relation, 
probably accounted for by “the somewhat uncritical use of 
written documents by honest but simple men unaccustomed 
to the art of constructing history” (p. 137). This suffices, on 
occasion, to make two demoniacs out of one, as at Gadara, or 
two blind men at Jericho, when there was only Bartimzus. 
These are two of the eleven miracles. The objective reality of 


1 On an earlier page we read: “If any one of the four Gospels were as 
indubitably apostolic in its authorship as the four Epistles to the Galatian, 
Corinthian, and Roman Churches are indubitable Pauline, how little we 
should trouble ourselves about Hume’s ingenious reasonings!” (p. 81.) 
The impression left is that John’s Gospel is not indubitably apostolic. It 
should not be overlooked, in comparing John’s Gospel with the Synoptics, 
that Luke, according to Professor Bruce, is not an independent witness, and 
that the “triple tradition” of Dr. Abbott is really, as Dr. Salmon admirably 
points out, not ‘‘ triply,” but only “ singly attested tradition ” (Introduction 
to the New Testament, p. 152). 
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possession being given up, the demons could not really leave 
the demoniac at Gadara and enter into the swine, so there 
must be some mistake in the narrative. Possibly the demoniac 
rushed on the herd, and produced a panic in it (p. 189). Other 
miracle stories, though presenting widely different features, 
may be duplicates. The miraculous draught of fishes in Luke 
is possibly a duplicate of the similar event in the concluding 
chapter of John. The healing of the centurion’s servant in 
Matthew may be identical with the cure of the nobleman’s 
son in the Fourth Gospel. The cure of the dropsied man in 
Luke is possibly a “variant” of the cure of the man with the 
withered hand. A similar doubt arises as to the two feedings 
of the multitudes. These may be different versions of the 
same event. Professor Bruce says: “A criticism which, in 
eliminating some miraculous narratives as duplicates, gives 
increased certainty to those which remain, is certainly better 
than the criticism which throws everything loose, and leaves us 
in doubt whether there is any residuum of miraculous fact at 
all” (p. 142). This, however, is to miss the point of the diffi- 
culty, as it must appear to every mind honestly desirous of 
testing the worth of the miraculous narratives. If stories in 
the Gospels can undergo such extraordinary transformations as 
is implied in the cure of the centurion’s servant being a dupli- 
cate of the cure of the nobleman’s son, or the dropsied man being 
a variant of the man with the withered hand, or the feeding of 
the five thousand being the same event as the feeding of the 
four thousand, every detail of place, occasion, number of people, 
loaves, baskets in the last case being different, it is not too 
much to say that we can put no confidence in them as narra- 
tives of miracle. The healing of the centurion’s servant, e.g. 
has all the characteristics of the best type of Synoptic narrative. 
It has dignity of relation, embodies a word of Jesus of un- 
doubted authenticity, if any is, is assumed by Professor Bruce 
to be found in Matthew’s Logia, etc. If, after all, it is to be 
regarded as a duplicate of a narrative differing from it in every 
essential particular ; or even if such duplication is admitted as 
possible, must we not pronounce the whole class of narratives 
to which it belongs to be untrustworthy? The character of the 
history as a whole is irretrievably damaged. Professor Bruce 
suggests that the narrative of the second feeding in Mark may 
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have been derived from Peter (p. 221); but if Peter could be 
the author of a variation from the recognised type of the story 
so marked as this, what are we to think either of the apostle’s 
trustworthiness in narration, or of the worth of the general 
tradition? Any explanation, where such distortions of narra- 
tive were possible, would be preferable to the admission of 
miracle. This, indeed, is just Abbott’s method. He loosens 
the Gospel testimony from its apostolic root, gives an explana- 
tion of the rise of the narrative which admits of every kind of 
transformation and change passing over it, then easily and 
quite consistently refuses to admit the element of real miracle, 
and explains the origin of the stories from misunderstood meta- 
phor, exaggerations of striking incidents, faith-healings, etc. 
The small residuum of miracles which remain unaffected by 
the foregoing causes of doubt have yet another gauntlet to run, 
that, namely, of exegesis. If the story cannot be directly 
shaken, it may at least be shown, as by Abbott’s method 
above, that it is but the exaggeration of some perfectly natural 
and explicable fact. The narrative which gives the most 
meagre account is assumed to be the original form of the story, 
and additional details in other evangelists are readily swept off 
as embellishments. Most of the works of healing assume on 
this principle a quite natural aspect. The nature-miracles, 
such as the feeding of the multitudes and the walking on the 
sea, are fitted with appropriate explanations. The feeding was 
a “ providential ” miracle, and Christ was really walking on the 
shore when the disciples thought they saw Him on the sea. 
There remain a few stubborn cases, such as the cure of the 
leper, the restoring of sight to men born blind, the cure of the 
withered hand, etc., but to these the principle of Mr. Baden 
Powell is readily applied by the sceptic: “ The probability of 
some kind of mistake or deception somewhere, though we know 
not where, is greater than the probability of the event really 
happening in the way and from the causes assigned” (Essays 
and Reviews, p. 106). Professor Bruce, of course, endeavours 
in his lectures to show that the balance of probability is in 
most cases in favour of real miracle, but two causes interfere 
greatly with his success in the attempt. First, he has already 
conceded so much that he puts himself at great disadvantage 
in defending what remains. And second, his treatment is not 
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firm. The sceptical cavils are invariably placed in the fore- 
front, and are dilated on till they assume an appearance of 
great importance, while the replies are offered with ostenta- 
tious modesty, and piecemeal. The effect is not reassuring. 
Thus, on the miracle of Walking on the Sea the conclusion 
reached is, thaf “ on the whole it is not probable that experienced 
sailors, who had made the same voyage in all sorts of weather, 
were so completely out of their reckoning as to think they were 
only half-way across, when they were within a few yards of 
land” (p. 227), and this is a fair type of the degree of certainty 
attained by most of his arguments. The eleven Synoptical 
miracles are taken as ruling the case of all the rest. “Of the 
rest, some may or may not, as matter of fact, have happened. 
. . . But the eleven typical miracles which that current (of 
evangelic tradition) has brought down to us being accepted as 
facts, we have no speculative ground for objecting to any 
miraculous narrative, however slenderly attested” (p. 130). 
The best point made in favour of the credibility of the narra- 
tive is the paucity of the number of actual miracles, compared 
with the very express intimations in the Gospels that the 
number of “ mighty works” wrought by Christ was greatly 
in excess of the number recorded in detail. But even this, it 
is allowed, may be interpreted in two ways, and in any case it 
is of little force against Abbott, who admits that Christ did 
“mighty works,” only they were cures, explicable in accord- 
ance with natural laws (The Kernel and the Husk, p. 158). 
The author, in the lectures now considered, makes out so 
poor a case for the physical miracles that he is probably wise 
in not insisting much on their evidential value.’ He does not 
exactly deny that they have force as evidences, but he objects 
to the older school of apologists for laying stress on this aspect 
of them. “To the old apologetic argument from miracles men 
of naturalistic proclivities might reply: the cogency of the 
argument turns on the miraculousness of the event, and that is 
precisely what cannot be verified” (p. 306); and he suggests 
that the same objection applies to the new apologetic argument 


1 We do not wish to be misunderstood. We agree with Professor Bruce 
that, even with the residuum of historical matter left by the critics, it is 
more probable than not that Christ worked miracles. But this is not argued 
with sufficient firmness. 
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drawn from the alleged moral effects of Christianity. He pre- 
fers to rest the case for Christianity on the moral miracle of a 
sinless, infallible, perfectly original Christ, and thinks that the 
physical miracles ought to be regarded not as evidences so much 
as media of revelation—constituent parts of the revelation itself. 
This view alone, he is of opinion, guarantees for them a secure 
standing (p. 285). 

The evidential question we shall consider immediately. 
Meanwhile let us see how far the claim is borne out that this 
change in the point of view guarantees for the miracles a secure 
standing. “Miracles,” we are told, “forming an essential part 
of revelation, are as important as the revelation itself. The two 
stand or fall together. On the other hand, miracles attached 
to a revelation as evidential signs assume the position of de- 
tachable and dispensable accidents” (p. 285). One naturally 
supposes that when Professor Bruce speaks of guaranteeing the 
standing of the miracles, he means guaranteeing their standing 
as miracles, as true superhuman works. It is therefore with 
no ordinary astonishment that we come a few pages further on 
to what seems like a complete yielding up of this position. It 
is the healing works of Jesus on which Professor Bruce lays 
chief stress as media, but we are now told—- 


“The value of the healing works of Jesus as media of revelation does 
not at all depend on their miraculousness. Their value as evidences of 
the Divine origin of a doctrinal revelation does depend on that, and the 
fact constitutes a grave objection to that mode of viewing them. . 
Whether they be miracles in the strict sense, or only marvels, or not even 
so much as marvels, they serve the purpose of making manifest the sym- 
pathy of Christ equally well. Their lesson is independent of all theories 
as to how they happened. We do not need to verify them as miracles, 
but only as facts. . . . They proclaim the presence of a love altogether 
unique, if not a power altogether miraculous ; a moral miracle, without 
doubt, whatever we may think of the alleged miraculousness of the events 
in which it is embodied” (pp. 304-306). 


But what, if this is true, becomes of the secure standing ? 
Reduce Christ’s healing works to the naturalistic level—to the 
level which writers like Keim, and Dr. Abbott, and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would concede to them—and their value as 
media of revelation, it seems, remains unimpaired. If this is 
not to grant that 7zal miracles are unessential to revelation, it 
is difficult to know what words mean. 
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The Gospel, however, we may be reminded, is not only a 
revelation of truth, but a religion of redemption, and under this 
aspect miracles may be found to be essential to it. We ask 
then, What is Redemption? In a vast redemptive system 
such as St. Paul and his fellow-apostles believed in—a redemp- 
tion based on the atoning death, the resurrection in power, and 
the heavenly reign and intercession of Christ—miracle has a 
necessary place. The Incarnation and Resurrection, to name 
no others, are integral parts of the great Divine work.’ How 
is it on Professor Bruce’s showing? In his untheological way 
of looking at things, the only aspect of redemption which 
comes much into prominence is the recovery of man from his 
moral weakness. One way in which miracles are connected 
with this is shown in the first lecture. A Saviour of the 
morally lost, we are told, can become a beneficent power in 
two ways: first, by presenting in his own character the realised 
ideal of humanity; and second, by bringing to bear on the 
objects of his care the spirit of love in maximum intensity. 
Both modes of influence, it is held, involve miracle. A sinless 
character is a moral miracle, and an active philanthropy of 
the kind supposed involves miracles of healing (pp. 41, 42). 
It will be admitted that this reasoning is not very cogent. 
“A perfect man” leaves us far short of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. Then, granted that an exemplar of human good- 
ness would be of immense advantage to the race in its struggle 
upwards, yet supposing Jesus to have been only what Professor 

sruce concedes He may have been without miracle, “the great 
Hero of Moral Sincerity, the Prince of Philanthropists, and the 
Paragon of Ethical Teachers” (p. 360), a great work of redemp- 
tion might still have been accomplished by Him, in the 
lecturer’s sense of that word. Finally, as respects the miracles 
of healing which are to attest His love, is it not Professor 
Bruce himself who has informed us that the value of the healing 
works of Jesus does not depend on their miraculousness, and 
that they would serve the purpose of making manifest the 


1 The miraculous conception and resurrection of Christ are not discussed 
in the lectures, but are briefly referred to ‘‘as congruous accompaniments of 
the Moral miracle.” It is added that “those who wish reasons for denial 
can easily find them,” and that “all depends ultimately on the attitude we 
assume to Christ Himself ” (pp. 352, 353). The latter remark, at any rate, is 
true. 
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sympathy of Christ equally well were they only such works as 
Mr. Arnold and Dr. Abbott suppose them to have been ? 

The miracles being dismissed as “evidences,”! and no secure 
place being found for them in revelation, the weight of Chris- 
tianity as a supernatural system is made to rest on the great 
Moral Miracle of the character of Christ—“ the one miracle,” it 
is affirmed, “vitally important to faith” (p. 320). It is desir- 
able, however, before passing to this, to dwell a little further on 
the representations given by Professor Bruce of the ordinary 
evidential school—that school of which Dr. Paley may be taken 
as the older, and Dr. Mozley as a modern, representative—a 
school which, in our opinion, receives in these lectures anything 
but fair play. We do not dispute that a certain hardness, ex- 
ternality, and one-sidedness characterises the old Paley school 
—a defective eye for the full moral glory and self-evidencing 
power of the Gospel,—but we say unhesitatingly that that 
school, in its best representatives, is not chargeable with the 
faults Professor Bruce seeks to fasten upon it, and that his 
description of it is in large measure a caricature. What is 
more, we hope to show that its method at bottom is not very 
different from Professor Bruce’s own. 

The accusations brought against the evidential school are 
mainly that they neglect the distinction between miracles as 
“evidences” and miracles as “constituent elements” and 
“media” of revelation; that they take a purely doctrinaire 
view of revelation, regarding it as consisting “of a body of 
truths not verifiable by reason” (p. 286); that miracles are 
regarded as merely external signs attached to this doctrinal 
revelation, supposed to be already complete in its substance ; 
and that miracles are employed to give authority to doctrine. 
We take these objections in their order, and would point out 
first, that, as Professor Bruce afterwards admits, there is no 
contrariety between the two views of miracles as “ evidences ” 
and miracles as “media.” Grant that the older apologists were 


1 Professor Bruce may say—does say—in The Chief End of Revelation 
(p. 170) that he can accept the miracles as evidences, if only stress is laid 
on the grace in them, instead of on the power. We admit that the character 
of the deeds must be taken into account, but this does not alter the essential 
nature of the argument. It is the superhuman way in which the grace is 
manifested which constitutes the evidence. The proof, as shown below, still 
lies in the fact of miracle. 
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somewhat one-sided in regarding the miracles as wrought mainly 
for evidential purposes, it does not follow that even the most 
extreme of them regarded them as wrought merely for these 
purposes. We should be greatly surprised to find Dr. Paley, 
or any one else, demurring to Professor Bruce’s view that the 
miracles were part of the self-revelation of the Son of Man, and 
emblematic illustrations of the nature of His kingdom. Does 
the lecturer really suppose that Dr. Mozley, for example, would 
have dissented from this view, or would have dreamt of denying 
its importance in its own place? If so, he can hardly have read 
such a passage as this in the Bampton Lectures on Miracles :— 

“Undoubtedly the principal portion of the Gospel miracles were, 

besides being proofs of doctrine, also acts of mercy, sympathy, and bene- 
ficence ; and attention has been properly directed to the philanthropical 
character of them—that they were not mere acts of power, but acts of 
love. Indeed, the philanthropical purpose was the primary and principal 
purpose of each of these miracles as a single act, and with reference to 
the occasion on which it was wrought ; while the evidential object belongs 
to them only as a body anda whole. The evidential object of miracles, 
indeed, was naturally achieved by the medium of the philanthropical 
object ; the general purpose was fulfilled by the very same acts which 
also served the special, particular, and occasional purposes ” (On Miracles, 
p. 134). 
‘The objection is the more gratuitous that it is subsequently 
acknowledged that the evidential function of miracles is the 
only one with which the apologist for Christianity, as such, has 
to deal.’ 

It is charged, in the next place, on the evidential school 
that it takes a purely doctrinaire view of revelation, that it 
regards revelation as consisting of truths and doctrines to 
which miracles are attached as merely external appendages. 
We will not stay to urge that what we call doctrines are often 
simply formulated statement of facts—for example, that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, and is the Son of God (1 John iv. 
#, 15)—but we would come at once to the point and ask, Is 
tae charge true? How do evidential writers usually conceive 

1 «When they are considered in the light of evidence, on the other hand, 
it is their miraculousness that must be accentuated. That element must be 
abstracted from all others, and made the sole object of attention. . . . The 
procedure of the apologist in both cases is analogous to that of the Protestant 
dogmatist when he strenuously insists on assigning to faith the function of 
a mere hand in the matter of justification. He knows that a faith which is 


a mere hand is an abstraction, and that all real faith is more than a hand,” 
eve, (p. 291). 
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of Christianity? Is it as a purely “ doctrinal revelation,” or is 
it not as a great redemptive system, with Christ as its corner- 
stone, a redemption effected through His incarnation, death, 
resurrection, intercession, and heavenly reign—resting, there- 
fore, on objective divine facts? Does miracle not enter into 
such a conception of Christianity ? There is no miracle, for 
instance, on which more evidential stress has been laid than 
Christ’s resurrection. Is this regarded as a purely “ evidential 
adjunct,” or is it not viewed as built into the very structure, 
and belonging to the very essence, of the Christian system ? 
3ut, second, Christianity has its doctrines, which are of its 
essence. Professor Bruce will not deny this, for he himself 
sums up the content of revelation in the shape of certain doc- 
trines. There is a new doctrine of God’s Fatherhood, a new 
doctrine of man’s worth and redeemableness as God’s son, a 
new doctrine of righteousness (Lect. 1x.). But the evidential 
school, it appears, fall into a particular mistake in regard to 
these doctrines, which vitiates their whole treatment. “A 
revelation,” according to them, it is said, “ consists of a body of 
truths not discoverable by reason, and also not verifiable by 
reason. The function of miracles is to certify that it comes 
from God, and therefore may be accepted as infallible truth” 
(p. 286). This is supposed to be the view of Dr. Mozley. One 
would imagine from the breadth of the objection, which comes 
up again and again, that Dr. Paley had never written a Natural 
Theology, or Bishop Butler an Analogy of Religion, or Haly- 
burton a tract on The Reason of Faith, or Thomas Chalmers a 
chapter on The Moral Evidence for the Truth of the New Testa- 
ment. These writers indeed, all of them, held, like Dr. Mozley, 
that the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel were undiscoverable 
by unaided human reason, and that, even in regard to the 
teachings which reason can in part verify, a properly authenti- 
cated revelation is needed to give entire certainty. But will 
Professor Bruce deny this? If he does, illogicality can no 
further go, for in his closing lecture on “ Christianity without 
Miracle,” it is this very position he comes round to. The 
articles in “the creed of Jesus” are thus stated :—“God a 
Father, man His son, a benignant Providence, a power in 
prayer, a life beyond the tomb” (pretty doctrinal), and the 
lecturer goes on :— 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXL. P 
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“A beautiful creed, and good for Him, and good for all who can hold 
it. But there is the difficulty. Believers in miracle can take it on His 
word, and successfully resist all temptations to doubt arising from what- 
ever in nature or in experience seems to give the lie to its cardinal propo- 
sitions ; for in Christ they recognise an infallible guide in all matters 
pertaining to religion and morals. But with miracle the infallible guide 
disappears, and there remains only a man with very charming views 
about God, man, and the universe... . Not that these views are in 
themselves false or baseless; on the contrary, they have commended 
themselves to many thoughtful men as at once intrinsically probable, and 
most worthy to be believed. But in a non-miraculous Christianity they 
are without authority, and must simply go for what they are worth. 
Certainty in regard to any of them is unattainable ; they cannot have 
more than subjective personal validity ” (pp. 370, 371). 


It turns out then, after all, that the doctrines of the Gospel 
are not discoverable or fully verifiable by human reason.' 
Wherein does Professor Bruce’s view differ from that which he 
condemns ? 

It may be made a charge against the evidential apologists, 
finally, that they seem to derive the authority of the doctrine 
directly from the miracle. This, perhaps, is hardly an exact 
statement of the case. The truth is, they derive the autho- 
rity of the doctrine from the fact that it is given by revela- 
tion—comes from God—and the miracles certify or attest the 
fact of revelation. Again we ask, Wherein does this view 
differ from that stated by Professor Bruce in the preceding 
sentences? We could quote, indeed, other sentences which 
seem in conflict with these, and attribute to Christ’s doctrines 
a self-evidencing character which the above-cited passage 
appears to deny to them.” For ourselves, we are disposed to 
attribute more to the self-evidencing power of certain doc- 
trines of the Gospel than either he or Dr. Mozley apparently 
allow. But there is no mistaking the fact that in the last 


1 Lessing’s view that the truths of revelation were ultimately discoverable 
by reason is combated on page 55. 

2 For example, ‘‘ The sun is known by the brightness of his beams ; no one 
who has seen both daylight and nightlight can mistake the moon for the sun, 
or the sun for the moon. Even so, simply by looking at Jesus, and walking 
in the light of His teaching, we discern Him to be the great luminary of 
the spiritual world. . . . The light of Jesus is true, genuine sunlight. Who 
can doubt it? What better, more reasonable, more acceptable doctrine con- 
cerning God ever has or ever can be sought than His doctrine of the Divine 
Fatherhood! . . . Nothing can be more credible than Christ’s doctrine of 


God. Kindred in character, and equally worthy of acceptance, was His 
doctrine of man” (p. 329). 
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lecture he despairs of the doctrines of Christ holding their 
ground on their own merits, and that it is Christ’s infallibility 
which is regarded as giving them the necessary stamp of 
authority. If it is asked, What guarantees the infallibility ? 
the answer would seem to be, Christ’s sinlessness. Christ is 
sinless, therefore a moral miracle, a supernatural being. From 
this follows His infallibility, and the infallibility gives autho- 
rity to the doctrine. We cannot see that the argument here 
is essentially different from that of the older apologists. Dr. 
Mozley also would accept a sinless character as proof of a reve- 
lation, if only the sinless character could be verified (On 
Miracles, p. 11). Professor Bruce differs from him in think- 
ing that it can be verified, and perhaps in drawing the sinless- 
ness and the infallibility a little more closely together. But 
the principle of the argument is the same. To use words 
applied by him in objecting to the argument from the effects 
of Christianity in history, “ Nothing, indeed, is changed but 
the substitution of moral in place of physical miracles, the 
change being justified by the superior verifiableness of the 
new order of miracles ” (p. 208). 

Professor Bruce may reply that he does not mean that the 
moral miracle accredits Christ’s doctrine, but only that a sin- 
less, infallible Being already implies miracle, so that if miracle 
be denied, it is impossible to take this view of Christ’s person. 
We admit that his view is not very clear or self-consistent. 
The fact remains that the infallibility of Christ is not directly 
demonstrated, but is treated as a corollary from His sinless- 
ness," Everything in Christianity, it thus appears, is staked 
at last on the proof of the Moral Miracle—“ a sinless, infallible, 
incomparably original man” (p. 320). On this proof we 


1 A word may be said in challenge of two assumptions which seem to 
underlie this part of Professor Bruce’s argument. The /first is that there is 
no sure evidence of the Divine in character short of absolute sinlessness, If 
that were so, there could be no evidence of a Divine work in the imperfect 
sanctification of the believer, therefore no experimental evidence of Chris- 
tianity. The second is that there can be no infallible communication of 
Divine truth except in connection with personal sinlessness. This would 
logically exclude trustworthy revelation through imperfect agents, even 
though as great as Moses or Isaiah. It would be interesting to hear the 
grounds on which Professor Bruce supposes that the Israelites were war- 
ranted in believing in a Divine revelation through Moses, who personally was 
neither sinless nor infallible. In the Chief End of Revelation he comes back 
to miracle. 
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have the following remarks to offer. First, as presented, it 
can hardly be cleared of the charge of reasoning in a circle. 
According to Professor Bruce, neither the doctrines of Christ 
nor the moral ideals of His religion can maintain themselves 
on inherent grounds (p. 372). It is the sinlessness and infal- 
libility of Christ, as proving His superhuman rank, which 
stand behind the doctrines and ideals, and give them autho- 
rity (p. 370). If this be so, it is plainly travelling in a circle 
to attempt next to demonstrate Christ’s sinlessness and infal- 
libility by appeal to the self-evidencing perfection of His 
character, and the superhuman excellence of His teaching. 
Yet this is the course pursued in the lecture on the “The 
Moral Miracle.” It is manifestly illegitimate. If Christ’s 
doctrine be employed to prove His superhuman wisdom, we 
cannot employ the wisdom, in turn, to give credit to the doc- 
trine. That is already assumed to be self-evidently rational 
and credible, and the wisdom in the teacher is made out just 
in proportion as it isso. It is not otherwise with the sinless- 
ness. It is on this, as we have seen, that Professor Bruce 
especially depends as guaranteeing the superhuman character 
of Christ, which, again, guarantees His infallibility—an argu- 
ment not different in principle from the ordinary evidential 
one. But an argument based on that character implies faith 
in, and the power of recognition of, the ethical validity of the 
moral ideal embodied in the character. Christ’s character is 
but the realisation of the moral ideal of His religion. It is, 
however, held in the closing lecture that if faith in Christ as 
“an infallible guide” is lost, even the moral ideals of His life 
and religion have not sufficient self-evidence to maintain 
themselves (p. 372). How, then, is the sinlessness to be 
demonstrated? If there is not faith in the ideal to begin 
with, there is nothing to show that, even if realised, it is not 
a baseless ideal. In other words, if it may be a baseless 
ideal, finding it realised does not prove the contrary. It may 
be only part of the “very charming views about God, man, 
and the universe, . . . which to men less fortunately endowed 
may be impossible and incredible” (p. 370). But a more 
serious objection remains behind. Granting all that Professor 
Bruce says about the importance to be attached to the super- 
human character of Christ, the proof of the Moral Miracle is 
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as halting and inconsequential as the proof of the physical 
miracles. 

That Professor Bruce has clear and attractive views of the 
superlative excellence of the Saviour’s character must be 
acknowledged by the dullest reader of his works. Proof of 
sinlessness, however, we cannot call his argument on that sub- 
ject, when it is admitted that “to establish the absolute moral 
worth of any character by an inductive process is difficult, if 
not impossible” (p. 288); and that “the history does not 
strictly prove an ideal Christ,” it only “ points that way,” and 
suggests “a likely hypothesis” (p. 344). There remains a 
chasm between relative and absolute goodness, which is to be 
leaped by “faith” (p. 288), but what this faith is, on what 
grounds it justifies itself, is left indeterminate. It cannot be 
held to be a strong way of vindicating Christ’s sinlessness to 
write as follows: “The faults charged against Him are chiefly 
infirmities of temper, compatible with great moral excellence, 
and springing out of intense zeal for righteousness. The most 
outstanding is excessive severity in exposing Pharisaism. . . . 
But there is room for very legitimate doubt whether what some 
account a vice was not rather a virtue. ... In any case, 7 
was a fault which very decidedly leant to virtue’s side” (p. 321). 
Similarly we are informed, in regard to the charge that He 
shared the ignorance and errors of His time and country :' 
“ But even if all the deductions insisted on were allowed, they 
would amount only to a few dark spots on the sun. Jesus 
would still remain the light of the world ; if not a perfect sun, 
the best sun yet vouchsafed to mankind” (p. 328). Would sen- 
tences like these have been penned, for example, by Bushnell, 
writing on a similar theme? There are passages which pain 
us even more than these. The author, forgetful of wise words 
of his own in a former treatise (The Humiliation of Christ, 
p. 245), allows himself to be ruled too much by Kenotic 


1 Compare p. 359: “ The least of popular errors with which He is charge- 
able, even as drawn up by His most indulgent critics, is a large one: 
embracing a crude idea of God with a heavenly throne, and surrounded 
with angels and guardian angels—a sensuously coloured Messianic idea, 
faith in a kingdom of Satan, and in demoniacal possession, expectation of a 
speedy end of the world, belief in the verbal inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the perpetual obligation of the Mosaic law.” On p. 183 the view 
of Weiss) is entertained as admissible that Christ’s infallibility related 
“ only to moral and spiritual truth.” 
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theories of our Lord’s earthly state, and descriptions and state- 
ments appear that greatly tend to lower confidence in His 
dignity as Incarnate Son. Thus in a lecture mainly occupied 
with the gratuitous task of showing that the working of 
miracles was reconcilable with Christ’s humility and sincerity,’ 
a sketch is given of how Jesus may be supposed to have 
arrived at the consciousness of His Messianic vocation. He 
came to-it, the lecturer thinks, through the deep, intense love 
with which his heart was filled. “The Jewish Messianic ideal 
He could have no sympathy with, but in a Messiah such as the 
prophets depicted He could earnestly believe” (p. 256). His 
vocation was, however, carried on the exercise of a “sorely 
tried faith,” and in this connection Professor Bruce allows 
himself such statements as the following: “There were many 
moments when He was tempted to say, would that I had 
never undertaken Messianic tasks! The contradictions and 
slanders of His enemies . . . all seem to whisper: how much 
better to have remained an obscure carpenter than to have 
entered on this thorny path!” (p. 257.) We read indeed on 
one page: “The fellowship between Him and His Father was 
so complete that a cloud of doubt as to His Messianic voca- 
tion, or as to unfailing support while faithfully discharging 
Messianic functions, never cast its shadow on His path” 
(p. 276), yet two sentences further on are the words: “ There 
were times when He was tempted to think He was mistaken 
in regarding Himself as the Messiah, or in His conception of 
the Messianic office. . . . There were times also when He was 
tempted to think that His Father was deserting Him in the 
midst of His beneficent labours, as at Nazareth, where He 
could do no mighty works” (pp. 276, 277). His healing works, 
if not evidences to others, seem to have been evidences to 
Himself, for it is in reference to these we are told: “ He had 
to exercise habitual trust in His heavenly Father, looking to 
Him for evidence that He was not mistaken in regarding 
Himself as the Christ, and for help to do His Messianic work ” 


1 The discussion is a distinct instance of confusion of thought, the ques- 
tion with which the lecture starts being how the sincerity and humility of 
Jesus are to be reconciled with miraculous pretensions, assuming with the 
naturalist that no real miracles were wrought. It has seldom been sup- 
posed that, if the miracles were real, there would be any difficulty in recon- 
ciling them with Christ’s character. 
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(p. 276). A doubt, we admit, may be distinguished from a 
temptation to doubt, but, psychologically, the experience above 
described seems inconceivable if no real doubt is admitted. 
Nor in the evangelic records is there the slightest foundation 
for supposing that such temptation was an ordinary feature of 
Christ’s ministry. It may be again remarked, finally, that even 
supposing Christ’s sinlessness and infallibility as a man to be 
proved, this falls far short of proving that He is “the true 
Eternal Son of God,” as well as “the perfect Son of Man” 
(p. 353). Here, so far as appears from these lectures, is 
another leap for faith. 

The net outcome of the discussion is that the whole of 
Christianity—doctrine, morals, everything—is staked on the 
proof of Christ’s sinlessness, and this sinlessness is not proved 
conclusively. So the Gospel ends in an Jf. Is this all? 
Surely not. We are sure Professor Bruce does not mean it so 
toend. But we are equally sure that if this is not to be the 
result, we must approach the subject from other sides, and 
deal with it by very different methods. The weak point, we 
take it, in Professor Bruce’s argument, so far as it relates to 
Christ, is his neglect to give due prominence to Christ’s sel/- 
witness. Godet has properly said: “Christianity is entirely 
based upon Christ’s consciousness of Himself, and it is the 
heroism of faith to rest upon the extraordinary testimony which 
this Being gave to Himself” (on John viii. 14). Abstract this 
self-witness, take it away, and what have we left? Miracles, 
character, teachings about God and man, righteousness, etc., 
would fail to give us a full knowledge of Christ. The miracles 
would reveal a Christ with supernatural powers, but not neces- 
sarily a supernatural Christ. The character is beautiful, sym- 
metrical, many-sided, incomparable, grand—let us concede 
sinless. It reveals a Christ who is a Moral Miracle, but leaves 
us far short of the Eternal Son of God, made manifest on 
earth for our salvation. Christ alone could bear witness of 
Himself, for He alone knew whence He came and whither He 
went. The self-witness of Christ being placed at the centre, 
we see the importance, in an apologetic respect, alike of His 
character and of His works. Faith, to be rational, must rest on 
solid grounds, and Christ’s character establishes this, at any 


1 Professor Bruce alludes to this self-witness, pp. 287, 327. 
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rate, that He is a Being worthy of credit. It may be difficult 
to prove His absolute sinlessness by induction, but it is not 
difficult to show that He was a Being of absolute sincerity, 
whose moral consciousness was superbly clear, whose whole 
aim in life was to glorify God, not Himself, and the whole aim 
of whose doctrine was to glorify God, not Himself. This is 
Christ’s own canon of judgment : “ He that speaketh from him- 
self seeketh his own glory: but he that seeketh the glory 
of Him that sent him, the same is true, and no unrighteous- 
ness is in him” (John vii. 18). This is a perfectly verifiable fact 
about Christ, but the power to verify it lies with him alone 
who is in sympathy with the will of God, and willing to do 
that will (ver. 17). It confirms faith in this self-witness of 
Christ that His whole manner, bearing, and spirit are in 
harmony with His claims, and are worthy of them, and that 
His doctrine commends itself so eminently to reason and con- 
science. But though we would not set them in the first place, 
we are far from despising the corroboration afforded by His 
mighty works. We regard it as the greatest mistake imaginable 
to belittle any branch of Christian evidence, or, in order that 
one may be exalted, to depreciate another. Granting the 
miracles to be real, every one must feel that they are worthy 
of Christ, in keeping with the ends of His mission, and a power- 
ful and undeniable certification of His claims. So high was 
the value He Himself attached to them, that He said: “If I 
had not done among them the works which none other did, 
they had not had sin” (John xv. 24)—the character of the 
works, no doubt, being taken into account, but the special 
point being that they were superhuman. Nor can we admit 
that the fair application of the principles of historical criticism 
leaves the reality of the miracles in much, or any, question. 
We would begin here with internal and moral tests—the unity 
and originality of the portraiture of Jesus, for example; the 
manifest honesty of the narratives; their freedom from exagge- 
ration and triviality; the self-attesting originality of the sayings; 
the connection of words and works—as sufficiently evidencing 
the historicity of the documents. With this certainty to guide 
us, and keeping to the broad lines of evidence which establish 
the early date and apostolic authority of the canonical records, 
we would not be much disturbed by the critical theories which 
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chase each other across the field of speculation like clouds 
across the sky on a breezy day. 

It is a true word of Professor Bruce: “All things may be 
taken hold of by two handles, and, while the world lasts, faith 
and unbelief will put antagonistic constructions on these por- 
tions of the sacred story (Infancy and Resurrection). All 
depends ultimately on the attitude we assume towards Christ 
Himself. If we receive Him as the great Moral Miracle, we 
shall receive much more for His sake. All other Gospel 
miracles appear natural to one who believes in the Incarnation, 
and sees in Jesus the true Eternal Son of God, and the perfect 
Son of Man” (p. 353). But a further question is, What in turn 
determines this attitude towards Christ on which so much 
depends? It is undeniably a tremendous thing for one who 
realises it to believe in the incarnation of the Son of God in 
the individual known as Jesus of Nazareth. Nor is it credible, 
except in view of the ends for which Christ came. What 
were these ends? Here we feel the need of a less meagre 
Gospel than Professor Bruce has sketched for us. We feel 
the need of taking in the testimony of St. John and of the 
Apostolic Gospel, as well as of the Synoptics. Assume that 
the end of Christ’s appearance on earth was not simply to bring 
some message from God, and do a superlatively philanthropic 
work, but to reveal God as only the Son could reveal Him, 
to redeem the world from its guilt by a great act of 
atonement, to relink the human race to its Maker, to be the 
medium of communicating to the world eternal life,—then we 
see adequate reason for the Incarnation, a fitness and propor- 
tion between means and ends. We have but to measure one 
thing with another to see that, to accomplish such ends, less 
would not have sufficed. But the propositions of such a 
Gospel rest on others. Such a Gospel implies that the world 
needed God to reveal Himself, needed redemption from its 
guilt, needed to be restored to peace with God, needed to have 
the gift of eternal life bestowed on it. The ultimate proof of 
these propositions, and therefore the ultimate secret of faith in 
the Gospel—in the incarnation and in the miracles—lies in the 
individual’s own consciousness of sin, and of his spiritual 
needs. As long as this consciousness endures, faith in a 
miraculous Christianity will not be extinguished. 

JAMES ORR, D.D. 
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Art. II.—The Gnostic Sects of the Second Century: an Inquiry 
into their Doctrine and their Place in the History of 
Religious Thought. 


the second century we discover the beginning of the in- 
tellectual strength of Christianity. The apostolic age 
was one of intense spiritual force. But the main direction 
of its thought was that of adoring retrospect. The “eye- 
witnesses of the Lord’s majesty” could not withdraw their 
gaze from the fulness which they had beheld in Him; the 
work which engaged their minds was to set in order the things 
which they knew, to vivify the image, and declare the truth of 
the life which had been manifested to them. They sought to 
stir up the heart “by way of remembrance.” Hence it is the 
preacher rather than the teacher, the flying herald of the Cross, 
which forms the predominating picture of the first Christian 
era. Those who received the word travelled everywhere preach- 
ing it; and the communities of believers shared in the spirit 
of the men by whom they believed. The facts delivered—the 
delivery, in many instances, followed by notable signs and 
demonstrations of the Holy Ghost—were so novel, carried them 
along lines of contemplation so different from all which hitherto 
they had been able to conceive, that it seemed as if a necessity 
were laid on them simply to preach the Gospel. No doubt, 
even then, the seeds of error and strife had germinated. But 
the Christian activity, as such, had not come into immediate 
contact with the systems of philosophy and theosophy by which 
it was encompassed. It protested, it warned against them; 
but there was no mutual action from it on them, from them 
on it. It was content to transmit the sacred tradition. It 
had not yet laid claim to philosophy ; it had not yet walked 
forth in the streets of Alexandria arrayed in the philosopher’s 
cloak, conscious of its mission as the heritor of the ages, as 
the prophet and priest of mankind. That was reserved for 
the second century. Then came the period of apologetics, of 
controversies breaking forth on the right hand and on the left ; 
then, too, as its most noticeable feature, indicative of the 
widening compass of its grasp, were developed the strange, 
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significant eclecticisms comprehended under the _ epithet 
Gnostic. 

In the following pages it is proposed to inquire into the 
doctrine characteristic of these eclecticisms ; their relations to 
pre-Christian modes of thought, and the place which is due 
to them in the history of the Christian religion. This inquiry 
is entered into from the conviction that the systems regarded 
are not mere mental and moral vagaries—“ thought roving and 
vagrant rather than free, like Delos drifting, according to the 
ancient legend, in the seas of Greece, without a route, a direc- 
tion, or a home ”—but that in them there are approaches to 
science, truly so called, which it is for our profit to regard, as 
well as departures towards science, falsely so called, which it is 
our duty to observe and shun. Indeed, all investigation into 
the movements of the age to which they belong is possessed of 
a real practical value. In that age the great questions with 
which religion deals came to the front; the strife between 
Christianity on the one hand and Paganism and Judaism on 
the other hand was fought out: not only so, the battle-grounds 
within Christianity itself, between those conceptions in which 
the essential Christian truth is expressed and those in which 
it is corrupted and lost, were then defined; its combats and 
antagonisms brought about the dogmatic formule which have 
been rules of faith for all future times. Every contribution 
to the exposition of what it was is, in so far, a contribu- 
tion to the understanding of what the nineteenth century 
is. Let the student exercise the grace of patience ; let him 
not summarily dismiss the Gnostic speculations of the second 
and third centuries as, in the words of Mosheim, “ mere 
revels of a disordered imagination.” Let him remember that 
sometimes 

“Truth and fiction are so aptly mixed 
That all seems uniform and of a piece ;” 
and, seeking for the one in the fantastic shapes which are the 
Gnostic dress of the other, he will find many guesses and 
gropings after higher things; he will detect those attitudes 
towards human thought which rendered Christianity the civi- 
liser of the world; he will note that, although the theories 
built on such speculations rapidly dissolved, their effect has 
remained in apprehensions and teachings still influential. 
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It is right that, before further proceeding, we should fix our 
standpoint with regard to Gnosticism. Does it represent a body 
of erroneous opinions originating from within the bosom of the 
Church, of heresies and schisms in the sense in which we now 
use these words? Our answer is, Not so. They are called here- 
sies by the Ante-Nicene Fathers ; but these Fathers attached a 
broader meaning to the phrase than we do. They gave it the 
latitude allowed by the Greek word aipeous—choice. It 
denoted any opinion or body of opinions which men chose, 
and which, at some point or other, conflicted with the faith as 
preached by the apostles. There seems, in fact, to have been 
much confusion concerning it. St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 18, 19) 
employs heresy and schism as synonymous terms. Heresy, in 
the New Testament, stands for sect. And in this sense Con- 
stantine the Great calls Christianity a sect. But, by orthodox 
writers, it was taken to express any departure from the form of 
sound words, whether the person inculcating it belonged to the 
Christian community or not. Thus Epiphanius, writing on 
Heres:es, classes among them Judaists and Samaritans ; and, as 
late as the period of the Council of Chalcedon, the second order 
of heretics described in a commentary is composed of “ persons 
who do not receive the Christian religion at all, and are unbe- 
lievers, such as Jews and Greeks.”! It is not therefore to be 
supposed that when Irenzus, Clement, and others designate 
Gnostic theories as heresies, the implied assertion is that they 
took their rise in, and were primarily divisions and separations 
from, Christianity. The opposite statement is the truer. The 
Church always repudiated these theories as foreign and alien. 
Some of their teachers longed for the recognition of the 
Church; as, in the case of Marcion, were pained because 
of excommunication from its fellowship; and, uniformly, the 
rejection was grounded on the radical opposition of their teach- 
ing to that of Christ and the Apostles. Gnosticism was an im- 
portation into the sphere of the Church life of opinions, partly 
Pagan, partly Judaic. The patristic writers are divided as to 
the quarters whence first the Gnosticising tendency issued. 
Some, whose exponent is Irenzeus, trace all kinds of heresies to 
Simon of Samaria, to whom, in the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles, we are introduced. From him and his successors, 


1 Burton’s Bampton Lectures, p. 12. 
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Menander and Dositheus, he says, “ Knowledge falsely so called 
received its beginning.” Others, whose exponent is Hege- 
sippus, point to Jewish sects as the source of the poison. His 
language is, that “after the death of James, a.D. 69, one 
Tebuthis, who sprang from Jewish sects, began secretly to cor- 
rupt the Church which had hitherto been a virgin.” And 
again and again he repeats that the false Gnosis was introduced 
from Jewish sects. Certainly Ebionitism, with the addition 
to it made by Cerinthus, towards the end of the first century, 
was one of the points of heretical departure ; and there is 
reason, with Baur, to believe that, whencesoever the name 
Ebionism or Ebionitism came, the sect grew out of the Essaeism 
or Essenism mentioned by Hegesippus, as the first of Jewish 
sects. But, be the birthplace of Gnosticism what it may, all 
ancient testimony concurs in placing it outside of Christianity. 
It is a growth, not out of its soil, but out of the déris of 
ancient systems, and denotes the attempt to mix a portion of 
Christian sentiment with unsympathetic habits of contempla- 
tion and worship. 

Nevertheless, even in its origin, it bears witness to the 
profound impression caused by the appearance and doctrine of 
Christ. How rapidly, how wonderfully, the feeling that He 
was the one divine missionary to the world had spread is in 
nothing more signally evidenced than in this, that, outside the 
circle of those who confessed Him as Lord and Master, there 
were, before the first hundred years after His birth had closed, 
numerous groups of persons all feeling that a great thing had 
come to pass; that in the Jesus who lived, and suffered, and 
died, the ages had found their Centre, and mankind had re- 
ceived its Redeemer. Baur inclines to the supposition that 
during the time of the apostles there was no Gnosis; but at 
least within thirty years after the death of St. John we come 
on several Gnostic schools, with large bodies of disciples. And 
to them, as to all later developments, the consciousness of a 
divinity combined with, if not in, Christ, is. ever vivid. The 
wildest aberrations of the Ophites do not lead away from this. 
It was this that modified, that gave a peculiar Christian 
colouring to all their schemes. It is true that they misin- 
terpreted, caricatured the Christian revelation ; but, as Neander 


1 Eusebius, iv. 22. 
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has truly observed, but for the Christian revelation, their 
dreams, their doctrines, would have been very different from 
that which they are. To this extent Gnosticism is a phe- 
nomenon in close relation to the manifold development of 
Christianity. 

The sects to which the common name Gnostic is given were 
very numerous. They spread over Asia Minor and Europe. 
They grew like mushrooms. Many of them languished until 
the middle of the sixth century. We say languished, for, from 
the middle of the third century, Gnosticism declined in vigour. 
The several schools lost their distinctive character, and their 
supporters were men of little note and influence. In propor- 
tion to the spread of the Latin or Western type of Christianity, 
the schemes of opinion which owed their bias, if not their 
origin, to the East, yielded to robuster intellectual and spiritual 
thought. Between 120 and 170 A.D. was the golden age of 
the heresies which we are considering. Then their chief 
doctors elaborated the theories which form the main lines of 
Gnostic teaching. Basilides, born in Syria, found a congenial 
sphere for his syncretism in Alexandria. He flourished 125 to 
140 AD. Valentinus, either a Jew or a Pheenician, heard, as a 
young man, the expositions of Basilides. He selected Rome 
as the theatre of his labours; desirous to retain connection 
with the Christian Church, it was only after being thrice ex- 
communicated that he retired to Cyprus. The numerous party 
of th: Ophites, if not contemporaneous with those of Basilides 
and Valentine, reached about the same time its fullest develop- 
ment. It is not identified with the name of any doctor. Car- 
pocrates and Epiphanes selected the most characteristic portions 
of its doctrine, but mixed these with views peculiar to them- 
selves. As in some of its divisions, the Cainites, ¢.g., it was the 
most wildly fanatical; so also, in consequence of its elasticity, it 
won the largest body of adherents, and diffused its tenets the 
most widely of all schools. To the same period belongs Marcion, 
perhaps the most interesting of Gnostic teachers. Born a 
Christian, his heart was ever in the Christian fellowship. 
According to the most reliable authority, he was excommuni- 
cated at the suit of his own father, a presbyter, if not the 
bishop, of the Church at Sinope in Pontus. He went to 
Rome ; like Basilides, he was refused admittance to Christian 
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fellowship. ‘“ I remember thee, the first-born of Satan,” replied 
Polycarp, when asked by the heretic, “Dost thou remember 
me?” The most abusive epithets are heaped on him by Ter- 
tullian : he is “fouler than the Scythian, more roving than the 
Sarmatian, more inhuman than the Massagete, more audacious 
than an Amazon, darker than the cloud, colder than the winter 
of Pontus, more brittle than its ice, more deceitful than the 
Ister, more craggy than the Caucasus.”' Yet the object of 
this savage denunciation was a man of deep piety, who had 
given his possessions to the Church—an ascetic of the severest 
type—one whose longing for communion with believers was 
so strong that, if Tertullian may be credited, on his dying bed 
he craved restoration, and promised even to bring his disciples 
with him. Certainly, whilst far astray from apostolic truth in 
some positions, Marcion was yet, in the chief directions of his 
soul, affiliated to Christianity. Besides these doctors and sects, 
there fall to be mentioned, all of mark and all figures of the 
time, Saturnin, Heracleon, Ptolemeus, and Bardesanes. But 
they are rather prominent followers of the heresies and heresi- 
archs named than themselves prominent heresiarchs. 

These heresies and heresiarchs have been variously classi- 
fied. By some writers the distinctions made have regard to 
the local centres whence they originated. Hence the Alex- 
andrian and Syrian Gnosis; and, no doubt, to one or other of 
these centres the Gnostic sects are attached. But this division 
is not sufficient ; every sect received and combined influences 
from many quarters. The Syrian Basilides incorporated ele- 
ments of the Platonic philosophy and of the Egyptian cultus 
into his system. Any such basis of classification is too ex- 
ternal. More satisfactory is the principle of Neander and 
Baur, “ apprehending the various speculations, not with regard 
to any subordinate point, but to a fundamental relation which 
pervades the whole.” Unfortunately, it is difficult to lay hold 
of this relation. Neander’s two classes—the systems attached 
and those opposed to Judaism, and Baur’s three classes—those 
which brought Christianity into close connection with Judaism 
and Heathenism; those which made a strict separation between 
Judaism and Heathenism ; and those which identified Christi- 
anity and Judaism, and opposed both to Heathenism—are 

1 Tertullian, Against Marcion, p. 2 (Clark). 
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open to the objection that no sect is really attached to 
Judaism ; that whilst the attitude towards Judaism is now 
friendly, now hostile, no sect goes further than borrowing some 
fragments ; all repudiate the essential truth of Judaism that 
in the beginning the one, eternal, supreme God made the 
heaven and earth. On the whole, it seems scarcely possible to 
reduce the multiform Gnostic systems to categories compre- 
hensive of the facts, and presenting distinct antitheses each to 
the other. It will suffice for the purpose now contemplated to 
consider the idea of the Gnosis inherent in them, and to glance 
at the more characteristic unfoldings of their doctrine. 

The claim to the possession of the true Gnosis—knowledge 
or science—was not peculiar to heretical sects. We shall see 
afterwards that it interpreted the prevailing spirit of Hellenism ; 
that it corresponded, indeed, to the genius of Paganism, 
whether in the East or in the West. What is to be re- 
marked at present is that the term, with the notion for which 
it stood, received, to some extent, the sanction of Christianity. 
Our Lord describes the Life Eternal as the knowledge “ of 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent.” ? 
The apostles frequently refer to the gnosis, the epi-gnosis 
which is the privilege of the believer. St. Paul especially 
speaks of a wisdom for them that are perfect, for the initiated, 
of things which the natural man does not receive, because they 
are spiritually discerned; and of the spiritual person, he says 
that he judgeth all things. And the Christian worship, par- 
ticularly in the ordering of the Alexandrian Church, distin- 
guishiag, as it did, between the catechumens and the com- 
municants, seemed to foster the notion of a science which none 
but the few could realise. That the notion did prevail is 
abundantly evident from the writings which have come down 
to us of the bishops and apologists of the time. Clement of 
Alexandria is conspicuous for his use of the phrase Gnostic. 
In his Stromata the Christian is called the Gnostic ; he is the 
possessor of the true divine knowledge. This knowledge to 
him is “the prosecution of harmonies;” and he who would 
acquire this science must be free from passion. Again, and 
more nearly approaching the sphere of the heresies, “The 
gnosis is the knowledge and apprehension of things present, 


1St. John xvii. 3. 
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future, and past; that which has descended by transmission 
to a few, having been imparted unwritten by the apostles. 
Hence their knowledge or wisdom ought to be exercised up to 
the eternal and unchangeable habit of contemplation.” } 

What then, as contrasted with this orthodoxly Christian use, 
was the significance of the semi-Christian heretical use? The 
difference is apparent at two points. 

The Christian Gnosis is always connected with inner moral 
rectitude. Apart from such rectitude it is unattainable. The 
learning by which it is reached is a spiritual learning of Christ ; 
it is the knowing of God and of truth through the sympathy 
and fellowship with His righteousness which is the result of 
the love that Christ inspires, of the reception of the Spirit of 
the life that is in Him. The essential conditions of such vision 
are, Repent, believe, love ; it is the fruit of a spiritual anointing 
received by all in whom these conditions are fulfilled. The 
entire process of the learning is often designated by that 
which is its supporting principle, faith—faith not in the 
sense of a mere intellectual assent, but that of a spiritual 
receptivity, having its expression in acts of willing, earnest 
obedience. Hence it seeks to withdraw the soul from all 
questionings such as those which the Apostle styles “foolish 
and wndisciplined,” exhibiting the want of a wholesome discip- 
line, through the following after “righteousness, faith, love, 
peace with them that call on the Lord out of a pure heart.” ” 
Clement, whose approximation to Gnostic conceptions we have 
noted, is clear as to this. “Volition,” he writes, “takes the 
precedence of all, for the intellectual powers are ministers of 
the will. Will, it is said, and thou shalt be able. And in the 
Gnostic will, judgment and exertion are identical.” * 

But from this explanation the so-called Gnostic dwelt apart. 
We observe degrees of divergence, from the Ophites occupying 
the extreme point of the distance, in their disparagement and 
disregard of ethics as bearing on the knowledge of the Pneu- 
matic, to Marcion, standing on the border-land between the 
true and the false. Marcion is distinguished for the earnest- 
ness with which he rejects the merely speculative. He has 
little sympathy with the aristocratism of the philosopher ; his 

1 Stromata, ii. c, 7. 2 2 Tim. ii. 22, 23. 
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only attainment is that which is common to all Christians. 
Between his section and the Ophites we place Basilides and 
Valentine. In both there are right perceptions as to the place 
and office of faith. There is a noble passage of Valentine 
which proves that he was far from setting up knowledge as an 
elevation above faith, since, in this passage, the heart is com- 
pared to “aninn, worn and trodden to pieces, and often 
covered with dust. Until,” he adds, “it receives the heavenly 
grace, it remains unclean, being the abode of many evil spirits. 
But when the alone good Father visits it, it is sanctified, and 
gleams with light. And he who possesses such a heart is so 
blessed that he shall see God.”* Still, allowing for such gra- 
dations, the Gnosis of the schools was, in its entire conception, 
and in the processes which it employed, a haughty, intellectual 
contetoplation. It was beyond the reach of the multitude. 
They, the psychical natures, were on the plain; the Gnostic 
stood on a mountain unapproachable by them. There was a 
faith for them; there was the clear sight for him. To him 
the arcana of the universe were open. He reached this dis- 
cernment through continuous apprehension, or in virtue of a 
lore vouchsafed to him and the privileged few. The way to 
his height was renunciation of the vile body—contempt of, 
separation from, all ordinances of the world. Virtue is but 
a thing second and subordinate. Intellectual abstraction, 
intellectual rest—is the chief good of the Gnostic. 

In another respect all Gnostic parties attached a meaning 
to the Gnosis other than the Christian. The Christian recog- 
nised an external authority. The recognition of the entire New 
Testement canon, it is true, was not complete until the end of 
the fourth century. But only those disposed to scepticism 
will doubt that, as early as the second century, twenty out of 
the twenty-seven books were homologoumena, acknowledged as 
canonical, as a final exposition of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
From this, however, Gnosticism dissented. It was the free 
lance of the period. One of its chief accusations against the 
orthodox touched on their submission to Scriptures. It would 
not be held in by bit and bridle. The sacred writings were, in 
their letter, suited to the mass, even the best of whom could 
only believe through the force of outward causes, of such signs 


1 Quoted in Stromata, ii. c, 20. 
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and wonders as miracles and prophecies. But the elect had 
to do only with the spirit ; as St. Paul himself had said, “ The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” There was nothing 
hidden from the heat of their inspiration. Its fire tried every 
writing of what sort it is: it separated the “ wood, hay, stubble,” 
from “the gold, silver, precious stones.” 

This conception is not to be confounded with that of a 
‘verifying faculty” in the “children of quietness and heirs of 
peace.” The apostles appealed to such a faculty; they com- 
mended themselves and their gospels “to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” Such verifying partakes of the 
character of a response to the truth declared. It is the welcome 
of the light in which the truth is seen; that Amen of the 
human consciousness of which Christ has witnessed—“ I know 
my sheep, and am known of mine. . .. My sheep hear my 
voice. .. . A stranger will they not follow, for they know not 
the voice of strangers.”' But the Gnostic criticised, not veri- 
fied. He was the judge, pronouncing as to what was or was 
not in harmony with a law, not written, not understood or 
understandable by the mass, of which he was the repository 
and the prophet. He claimed to be above all Scripture. He 
could do with it as he willed, shape it into what form he chose, 
eliminate from it, alter it,as he pleased ; spiritualise, allegorise, 
explain, or explain away. This is common to all sects. Marcion 
would have no gospel but that of St. Luke. With him the 
gospel began at the recital of Jesus’ sudden entrance into 
Capernaum. Thenceforward passage after passage is rejected, 
eg. the exquisite parable of the prodigal, because of its festive 
character. And from the same hand blow after blow descends 
on the Pauline epistles, until frequently it is difficult to recog- 
nise the original in the version of Marcion. Narrowly regarded, 
the faith of which Basilides and Valentine speak is more akin 
to Plato’s Ecstasis than to the inner state described in the 
Scriptures. It is a spiritual rapture in which, without medium 
or aid, the soul grasps the truth. It is St. John’s intuition, 
but without St. John’s platform for it. Itis not the acceptance 
of truth as presented in a gospel, but the direct, immediate 
conjunction of the spirit with truth abstract and absolute. 

Hence the distinction between an esoteric science and an 
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exoteric doctrine. Men were divided into three classes—the 
Hylic, the Psychic, and the Pneumatic. The first, “earthly, 
sensual, devilish”—the gross Pagans and those whose soul- 
life was lost in a mere animal existence. The second, capable 
of some kind of worship, some measure of truth, but incapable 
of apprehensions beyond the letter, of any except imperfect, 
sensuous views of spiritual things ; such were the Jews and all 
loyal subjects of the God of this world. The third class alone 
possessed the faculty of spiritual vision ; they were separated 
from the womb, a distinct body—the wdluwminati—the true 
priesthood of men. For them alone was reserved the real inner 
teaching. They might accommodate to their weaker brethren 
so far as to worship with them. Nay, for their sake they 
might resort to devices, even to falsehoods ; but for them was— 


“The light that never was on sea or land.” 


They could not lose it ; they might do as it seemed good with 
the body and its motions, but this light would not forsake 
them. This was their glory; they were the called and chosen, 
the truly “elect according to the foreknowledge of God.” 

Of a piece with this proud pretentiousness was the Gnostic 
theory of inspiration. It not only recognised different degrees ; 
it recognised different agents. Applying their intellection to 
the Old Testament, those teachers in whom pagan modes of 
thought were most developed traced its Scriptures to the 
several star-spirits, each of which had a certain number of 
patriarchs, prophets, kings, under its immediate care. Those 
hostile to Judaism could see only vagrant rays of light shining 
through a darkness which did not comprehend it; whilst 
others more favourably disposed distinguished between the 
voice of the heavenly on and the utterances of the world- 
soul, or the angels belonging to the mundane kingdom through 
which this voice was conveyed. In this last position allowance 
was made for God in history. Unconsciously men speak His 
thoughts. Prophets are visited by dreams and voices which 
they do not understand, but which they publish; thus letting 
down into the midst of the hylic and discordant notes of a 
higher harmony, glimpses into a purer and better order. But 
such notes, such glimpses, are discoverable only by the spiri- 
tual natures. They read and mark them in virtue of “the 
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secret of the Lord” which is with them, of the knowledge which 
none may have except themselves, the salt of the earth, the 
light of the world. 

What, then, it may be asked, are the sources of this esoteric 
teaching? In the reply, the Gnostic leaders are far from 
unanimous. The honest-hearted Marcion could not depict 
himself as having exclusively personal relations with the 
invisible, or access, denied to others, to unwritten lore. All 
that he had he declared he had from Christ. With St. 
Peter he cried, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” His light was the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. To 
explain Christ’s commandments, not in an arbitrary, fantastical 
way, but in their plain, natural meaning is, in his conception, 
the way to truth. But it was not so with his contemporaries. 
Their self-assertion is unbounded. They have special rapports 
with the hidden economy; they are the mediums, the clair- 
voyants of the epoch. They refer to tradition handed down 
from generation to generation of the elect ; the more ambitious, 
tracing these traditions back to Paradise, represent themselves 
as prolonging the vibration of a lyre which had been touched 
before the world was by a heavenly Power or Aon. In 
general, all inclined towards Christianity dwelt much on the 
time between the reanimation of the psychical Christ and His 
departure out of this world, lengthened in one system to 
eighteen months, as the period in which that secret instruction 
was communicated which the apostles received entirely for the 
initiated. For the rest, there are cited as authorities, Gospels 
of Eve, Prophecies of Cham and Parchor, and other apocryphal 
or spurious writings; raising the question whether, as in the 
Sibylline books, these may not stand for parts of a literature 
that has been lost; or whether, following the example set in 
the philosophical schools of Alexandria, they may not denote 
—at least the greater part of them—shameless manufactures 
by “men of corrupt minds.” 

The Gnosis, says Clement, “is the knowledge and apprehen- 
sion of things present, future, and past.” It professed to open 
up the true natura rerum, to be the philosophy of the universe. 
The step of apostolic teaching was too slow and halting. It 
opposed a bar to speculation by insisting, “We know in part 
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and we prophesy in part. When that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away.” The Gnostic 
asserted that the perfect had come, and he was its possessor. 
Therefore, recognising no limit to inquiry, he was busied with 
the exposition of the causal, the occult, the economy that is 
behind, within, above, that is the a//. We must make allow- 
ance for the poetic garment in which his utterances were 
arrayed. It would be unjust to attach too literal and definite 
significations to the language frequently employed; it is with 
the spiritual conceptions shaped forth in his hypostases and 
£ons, in mystic words and numbers, that we are mainly con- 
cerned. Bearing this in mind, we shall obtain some measure 
of insight into the science if we inquire into the position of 
Gnosticism with regard to the three series of antitheses which 
it chiefly contemplated—-God and the sensible world ; Christ and 
the World-Ruler ; Christianity and Judaism. In the con- 
sideration of the last two we trace the influence of Christian 
thought and life. 

1. God and matter represented an antagonism—in some 
systems harsher, in others more subdued ; the tone varying in 
the degree in which Hellenism, as expounded in the Timeus of 
Plato, or Orientalism, with its coarser, harder countenance, 
predominated. Hellenism and Orientalism touched at this 
point—Matter is undivine. Both, therefore, in effect, admitted 
a duality in the world. Two facts, more or less independent, 
existed, have existed, and will ever exist; accepting this dual 
force, the problem to be solved is—What, How, is Life? But 
the two philosophies, departing from the same point, very soon 
diverged. For the one regarded life as entirely an emanation 
from God; the Hyle, matter, is without animation; it wants 
form, wants law, fluctuates ; is mere chaos, with no form, with 
no substance. It resists, but simply as an inert mass, the 
Divine. The other embodied notions which were virtually 
“the diabolisation of the universe.” The Hyle is a kingdom, 
co-eternal with, active against, the kingdom of light. There is 
evil in it, living, ever multiplying existence, whose encroach- 
ments on the good, the orderly, cause the mixture of good and 
evil. Thus the one mode of apprehension gravitated towards 
monism or pantheism ; the other gravitated towards the notion 
of a double empire, rival gods—a Satan powerful to create as 
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well as to destroy. To the one or the other Gnosticism 
inclined. 

The Hellenistic doctrine is stamped on the system of Valen- 
tine. Matter with him is the dead, all existence in which 
has resulted from the dropping of the eonic nature into it, 
thus forming the plastic world-soul; in the poetry of his 
school the waters are produced by the tears of the fallen on, 
the light by her smiles, what is opaque reflects her sadness. 
The World-Former is her son, through whom, as he receives 
her inspirations, the various genera are produced. Yet here, 
by one of those gaps which are frequent in Gnosticism, the 
inert mass is conceived of as becoming animate, and developing 
into opposition to the Divine. Heracleon, the most dis- 
tinguished of later Valentinians, describes a Satan, limited in 
power, without creative might, but consciously resisting, ener- 
getic in destruction and in the prevention of unity. Thus the 
dualistic principle obtains entrance, more or less, into the doc- 
trine of all the schools. In some, such as those of Basilides 
and Marcion, it is distinctly present. Matter is, from eternity, 
the receptacle of evil. It is incurably, necessarily vicious, 
pervaded by spirits, like the Dews of Zoroaster, turbulent and 
malignant, whose invasion of the Pleroma is “the primitive 
trouble and confusion.” It is the hell of the anti-god. 

From the earth God’s universe is divided by a great space. 
“There are two sorts of things,” remarks Plato, “one that 
always is and becomes not, and one that always becomes and 
never is.’ Although not his application of the word, it marks, 
nevertheless, the difference between the gnostic hyle and the 
gnostic God. God is always becoming, yet He never is. He 
is but the Bythus, the abyss, the unknown, the unknowable. 
It was left to Marcion to make the nearest approach to Chris- 
tian theology. The thought came on him with the force of a 
supreme discovery that God is love: not the God of the Old 
Testament—He is the God of this world ; but the God of the 
New Testament—the God of Jesus Christ. Love is not all- 
regnant ; it reigns not in the opposite state, the sensible world. 
Love is not all-triumphant ; it can reach into Sheol, the city 
of the dead, but the material is ever resisting, and only the 
elect seed of mankind can partake of its blessedness. But the 
conviction gave a certain purity to all his teaching. His God 
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was a moral God, not a mere physical cause ; so does the im- 
pression of His goodness prevail that he has no room for zono- 
gonies ; his angels and archangels occupy a very subordinate 
place. It is otherwise with the great majority of teachers. 
Their emanation principle excludes the question who God is. 
He is only a natura, a continual becoming, from circle out into 
circle. He is the sphere before all, containing all; but His 
all proceeds in unceasing evolutions until the Pleroma is com- 
plete. The mind is almost bewildered in the endeavour to 
gather up the Tetrads and Ogdoads, the Decades and Dodecades 
of Gnosticism—the series and numbers and words in which it 
shapes forth the thought of the all-life of God. 

As to the becoming fulfilled in the light-spheres, three ideas 
may be distinguished as peculiarly Gnostic, although not com- 
mon ‘o all the schools. First, the idea that there is one image 
continued through all the gradations. Each circle reflects the 
likeness of that whence it emanated, the highest circle or sphere 
being the brightness of the Divine nature. What Basilides 
names duvapyers Valentine named ons. The same name he 
gives to the Bythus, the eternal ; and, in attributing it to the 
powers through which the Divine is communicated, the doctrine 
which he seems to teach is that all things are of God, and God 
is in all things. The totality of the emanations, indeed, is ever 
set forth as God ; it forms the symbolic Abraxas, the complete 
Divinity. Second, the idea of limitation. Life begins with 
the limitation of the Eternal. Harmony consists in the observ- 
ance, by each hypostasis, of the limits of its being. After the 
Sophia, the lowest member of the Pleroma, consumed by the 
desire for union with the unknown, falls out of her sphere, 
Horus, the genius of limitation, is developed, whose office it is 
to describe the bounds of every nature, and keep it within 
them. It is impossible not to recognise beneath this fantastic 
dress a true perception—the perception of a cosmos, of a world- 
order, of a whole realised through the mutuality of all its parts. 
Third, the idea of imperfection. Now by one image, and now 
by another, the Gnostic schools inculcated that the series of 
emanations became enfeebled in proportion to their distance 
from the first cause. A favourite image was the word gradu- 
ally dying into a whisper. Hence the passing of life into 
matter. For as their distance from the centre increases, the 
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light-rays lose in power and purity, and yet their desire for the 
First becomes more vehement. The ray furthest removed is 
precipitated out of the Pleroma. It either falls into the chaos, 
or into a plane between the light-world and the darkness ; but 
thus, as the result of further developments, is introduced the 
mixture of the spiritual with the hylic, of the godly with the 
ungodly, of the everlasting antithesis, God and matter. 

For this confusion man is witness. The heavenly and the 
earthly are forced into temporary neighbourhood in him. He 
is, in this sense, the microcosm. The psychology of Gnosticism 
is very curious, and not without glimmerings of a true science ; 
but vitiated by the fundamental view as to matter. The hylic 
is represented in man’s body, whose informing soul, in its 
appetencies, passions, and desires, mirrors the likenesses of 
inferior animals, and, indeed, receives impressions from every 
species of existence. The body, with all pertaining to it, is the 
work of the anti-god. But in this body, as in an envelope, is 
contained a spirit—a ray which proceeded from the unknown 
Father. Before its imprisonment in the particular body, in 
the particular man, it had existence in other forms; after its 
separation from that particular body, it shall return to the God 
who gave it, either to be purified from its sins, or received into 
His bliss. This metempsychosis, this migration of spirits, plays 
a great part in the teaching of some sects. By means of it 
Basilides could account for much suffering ; this suffering is 
the punishment, he said, of the soul for sins committed in 
anterior states. Through all teachings, the notion, at some 
point, is insinuated. Hence the higher thoughts—the concep- 
tions of the Beautiful, the Good, and the True—by which the 
consciousness is visited. They are reminiscences of a past 
knowledge and experience. The “originals of the forms pre- 
sented to man in his own intellect” of 

“ Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day ; 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 


Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence,” 


are in the light-world, of which the spirit is a child. 
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man, with these “ perpetual benedictions of past years,” is con- 
founded with the hylic, whence his participation in evil, is a 
problem with which Gnosticism is much occupied. It is full of 
the misery of his condition, so great and yetso mean. He walks 
on the earth, body, spirit, and, intermediate between body and 
spirit, a psychical soul—tthe soul received from the world-God, 
and capable of entering into communion with Him. Thus in 
man the macrocosm is miniatured; the first of the great anti- 
theses is summed up— God and the world. 

It is obvious that such a Gnosis is but “ confusion worse 
confounded.” With elements of a real philosophy, it yet 
wanders into hopeless error. The one thing which it tends to 
bring to light is that mind is the source of life ; that life means 
the Being of Thought. The Monogenes, the only-begotten of 
the unknown Father, is nous. The beginning of emanation is 
the Bythus, operating on thought as his recipiency. Beyond 
this and the glimpses of truth previously noticed, all is barren, 
profitless speculation. In fact, as Dorner has well observed, 
“the Bythus, the obscure Basis and the Chaos, the extreme 
matter, coalesce ; the Bythus is not the highest but the lowest, 
because the merely physical category of the concept of God.” ' 

2. In Gnostic teaching, place is found for two falls. There 
is the fall of the Achamoth, the wisdom which, in consequence 
of a longing for union with the unknown, became mingled with 
the hylic; and, although finally rescued from its degradation, 
was restored only to aérial regions intermediate between the 
Pleroma and the earth. The product of the Achamoth is the 
Demiurgus, the World-Former. Strictly speaking, the thought 
of creation does not enter. We have only the thoughts of 
development and formation. From the Demiurge emanate the 
star-planets, six in number, which, with himself and the 
Sophia, form the lower Ogdoad, an imitation of the spiritual. 
The work of the Ogdoad is man. Man’s paradise is aerial. 
Into him, either through the Artificer, or unawares to the 
Artificer, through the action of the Sophia, in her turn secretly 
acted on by the Sophia avw, a pneumatic germ is communi- 
cated; and it is the awakenment to the consciousness of this 
which brings about the second fall. For the Ruler of the 
planetary world, perceiving that his creature had capacities of 


1 Dorner, on the Person of Christ, i. p. 242. 
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knowing the light-kingdom, issued the command as to the 
tree of life, intended as a means of securing obedience, and 
detaining within his realm. This command, prompted by the 
world-spirit, or, as the Ophites taught, by the divine wisdom 
assuming the serpent-form, man violated—his eyes were 
opened, and he knew good and evil. But the price to be paid 
for this was banishment from his paradise. The god whom 
he had offended was sufficiently powerful to thrust him down 
into the Hyle. And with this dejection begins the temporal, 
—begins the history of the world. It is when contemplation - 
is directed towards its government that Gnosticism borrows 
from the circle of Christian phrases and doctrine. In dealing 
with the second of the antitheses specified, we come on its 
rapprochement to Christianity. It seeks to incorporate the 
fundamental truth of redemption. We shall perceive how 
conspicuous is the licentia heretica of which the Fathers speak. 

All Gnostics are agreed on one point: the world is not 
formed by the Eternal God. All, at the same time, in their 
genesis of the Artificer, recognise that the life out of which he 
acts came from the Eternal God. But their tone as to the 
relations of the Demiurge to the Divine is determined by the 
tone of their dualism. If matter is evil, instinct with vicious 
life, he who breathes into it the breath of his activity, if not 
himself inherently evil, will, in some way, be infected, and 
head its opposition to the light. Such is the world-god of 
the more pagan forms of Gnosticism; in them he is even 
identified with the Spirit of evil. They represent him as, in 
the moment of passion on account of man’s superiority to 
the condition destined for him, looking down into the chaos, 
and lo! the image of himself at that moment is reflected, is 
hypostatised. Henceforth this hypostasis, this Satan, is the 
instrument of his purposes. Such imaginations render history 
merely the record of the Satanic ; the likeness of the Satanic 
is everywhere except in the generation of the elect—the few 
pheumatic spirits who should be saved. If, on the other 
hand, matter is only the imperfect, the dead, the ruler of its 
realm may be merely an imperfect executor of a higher thought 
and order. And such he is in the milder, more nearly Chris- 
tian, forms. He is the unwitting interpreter of the heavenly 
wisdom. Through him rays of light pass into the darkness. 
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A higher inspiration pulses through his utterances. He pre- 
pares for better things to come. He is himself often aston- 
ished at his own work, at the issues which evolve out of it. 
His fear, when he gazes on the Redeemer, is the beginning of 
a truer knowledge. He has endeavoured to be just ; but then 
he sees that his justice has been narrow, that, through igno- 
rance, he has stood in the way of a fuller blessing. There is 
a fine charity in the representation of Basilides, that Jesus 
instructs even the Archon, and that, through this instruction, 
- the Archon himself is rendered receptive of the Gnosis. The 
doctrine which proceeds along this line does not exclude the 
action of God; two gods are placed in the scheme, but, in 
consequence of the one being, in a sense, subordinate to the 
other, tendencies towards unity are traced in the universe ; 
indeed, the terminus to which Carpocrates and others ad- 
vanced is that monism in which the Divine is the Pan—the 
One and All. 

There are scintillations of spiritual truth in the cosmical 
speculations of the chief Gnostic doctors who held to this 
softened dualism,—scintillations indicative of a fuller religious 
science than the Church had yet realised. The conception of 
the Archon by Basilides, eg., is altogether striking. Every 
object, every being, carries within its own bosom the law or 
end of its existence. It has thus in itself a power of assimi- 
lation or repulsion, according to which it attracts the good, the 
congenial, and repels the evil, the foreign. Providence is the 
Power which conducts that object, that being, into the devel- 
opment of the law thus implanted. “I would rather yield 
everything,” he cries, “than accuse the Providence of God.” 
Again, “If we saw the whole chain of cause and effect, doubts 
raised as to the perfect justice of God would fall to the 
ground.” 

Nevertheless, in all speculations, the Supreme God and the 
world-god are two. The world-god is limited. His rule 
cramps and fetters. It is a sign of the profound feeling pre- 
valent in the second century with respect to the need of a 
redemption, that the Demiurge himself is described as con- 
scious of the manifold misery of the realm which he governs, 
—that he has his promise of the Messiah. But in giving that 
ptomise he is only preparing for the true Messiah — the 
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Saviour who should come to save men from the world-kingdom 
and the world-god. 

Therein at once Gnosticism loses the standpoint of Chris- 
tianity. As Christianity presents but the one God, even the 
Father, of whom are all things and we by Him, so its salva- 
tion, in the complete measure of the blessing, is the reconcil- 
ing of all things to this God; in the human sphere, the recon- 
ciling of man, the sinner, to the righteous Father against whom 
he has sinned. The Gnostic thinks only of escape from the 
god of the heaven and the earth. However regarded, the rule 
of this god represents an imprisonment. The highest blessing 
which he has to bestow is elevation to his own aerial kingdom, 
and this, whilst heaven enough to the psychical class of men, 
were still no heaven, but bondage, to the pneumatic. Ac- 
cordingly, to withdraw from his rule, to conduct past his 
home to the Pleroma, is the work of the Soter. It is a strange 
travesty of the Gospel enunciation which we find in Ophism, 
where the Christ is set down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, i.e. Ialdabaoth, for the purpose of secretly 
abstracting the spirits which after death are borne to 
him, and speeding them onward and upward to the celestial 
kingdom. In all its radical conceptions of redemption, the 
Gnosis strays from apostolic teaching. It dwells on the restora- 
tion of the troubled harmony. The divine work in the lower 
world is but the repetition of a divine work in the spiritual. 
Through all grades of existence, the one law, the one truth, must 
be carried. What Christ did on the earth is only the finishing 
of a task which had advanced through many stages. He with 
His syzygy, the Holy Ghost, had already re-established the 
peace which the lower Wisdom had disturbed, by unfolding the 
nature of the Pleroma, and thus enforcing the doctrine of Horus. 
To the same office He consecrates Himself among men. The 
whole purpose of His appearance is to make the mundane 
system consistent with itself; to separate the divine from the 
undivine, that the divine may be saved ; to distinguish between 
the psychical and the pneumatic, that each order may attain its 
consummation and bliss ; and thus completing, harmonising all, 
bring the worlds into their true Sabbath. Through this doc- 
trine right Christian ideas are scattered, but we have nothing 
of the deep consciousness of human guilt, nothing of the con- 
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science-probing, conscience-judging of Christ; the thought of 
a propitiation for sin is scouted; the preaching of repentance 
is nowhere ; that set before us is only the effect of the Saviour’s 
appearing; His death has no part in the redemption contem- 
plated by the Divine Christ. It has a certain effect on minds 
which can be influenced only from without; but the Soter, 
with the divine life, had retired before the crucifixion, His 
object being accomplished when His doctrine was imparted. 
For the glory which He seeks to give is that Gnosis of which 
only the elect are capable, and through the contemplation of 
which they raise themselves into His own and His Father's 
kingdom. 

This Gnosis is the grand end of redemption. The blessedness 
to which, as beyond all, it looks forward is the entire severance 
of the spirit from its earthly dwelling, the body, no resurrection 
of which is supposed; and then the union of each nature 
with its spiritual half—its zyzygy,—thus to share the celestial 
banquet. As inferior to this, the psychical heaven shall also 
be fulfilled, the souls fitted for it finding therein their joy. 
The hylic nature alone shall be involved in the death to which 
the Hyle shall return. And life in this manner having been 
purified, all things having been restored, the new heavens and 
the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness shall be declared. 

It remains that we inquire as to the Person of the Redeemer 
by whom this consummation is brought to pass. The Christo- 
logy of Gnosticism is, in all the schools (the section acknow- 
ledging Carpocrates excepted), either wholly Doketic, or exhibit- 
ing a curious amalgamation of Doketism and Ebionism. To 
comprehend the position we must revert to the onogony. 

The Gnostic doctrine, in its own way, accepts the New 
Testament saying that the Word who dwelt among us is the 
Monogenes, the only-begotten of the Father. According to it, 
this Monogenes is nous—Mind, the reason, whose companion 
is Truth. The immediate emanation of mind in union with 
truth is the Logos, the Word, in union with Life. This Tetrad 
is the root,of all existence. It is the complement of the essen- 
tial constituents of the Divine Being ; out of it evolve in suc- 
cessive grades the spheres which constitute the Pleroma. 
Now, when disturbance came into the Pleroma, the necessities 


“of order demanded a special development of the divine life ; 
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and this was accomplished by the emanation directly from the 
Monogenes of Christos and Pneuma, in whom the whole divine 
nous resided bodily. This Christ, revealing the nous, was the 
Saviour of the Pleroma ; and, as the expression of the spiritual 
heaven’s joy, all the ons concentrated their life in a 
beautiful AXon, Jesus, in whose being were focussed the rays of 
their light and glory. And now when, through the fall of 
Achamoth, confusion spread—when in the fall the Zonic was 
mingled with the Hylic, this Jesus was sent to the aid of Acha- 
moth. He taught her, raised her to the world immediately 
outside the Pleroma, and He, the Saviour, united her to Himself. 
Such is the beginning of the Gnostic soteriology. 

And through its fantasies we can discern this, that in all 
times a wisdom, charged with whispers of God, revealing the 
Godly and the Beautiful, has been present in the world as a 
healing, saving power. The intrigues of the Sophia against the 
Demiurge, with which Gnostic teachings are sometimes filled, 
would be only grotesque but for the apprehension to which 
they testify—the apprehension that the heavens above man are 
not brass ; that thence, penetrating all misery and lightening 
all darkness, are shed down glances of love and truth divine ; 
that the Saviour has ever been in the world, though the world 
knew Him not. It is the revelation of Jesus thus acting in 
and through the mundane system which constitutes the supreme 
glory of Christianity. When the world is only giving from 
worse to worse, when the need for redemption is filled up, the 
Jesus, the celestial missionary, the crown and flower of the 
Pleroma, is sent forth. Yet even he, for this his second mis- 
sion, must be in still more immediate connection with the 
essential being of God. The first of missionaries, the Christ in 
whom is the nows, the Monogenes of the eternal, gives Himself 
to Jesus; He, with the Pneuma, completes the divinity of the 
Saviour. Thus truly can it be said, “God sent forth His own 
Son.” 

Since the material is undivine, and light can have no com- 
munion with darkness, the body and the bodily life must be 
kept from all share in this revelation. To account for a histo- 
rical manifestation, for a Redeemer standing on the earth in 
the likeness of the flesh, two modes of thought are traceable. 
The one—Ebionitish—acceptsthe man Jesus as manand nothing 
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more, the son of Joseph and Mary, distinguished only for purity 
and elevation of sentiment until the baptism by John. Then, 
for a brief season, the onic Jesus and Christos employed him 
as an organ. But the onic was ever apart from the corporeal, 
had no share in its acts—its eating and drinking, and so forth ; 
was removed from all its feebleness, merely sat upon the man- 
hood, and, before the suffering of death, retired, leaving the man 
to die and be buried. So Cerinthus and other Judaic gnostics 
maintained. But the prevailing type of sentiment unquestion- 
ably was that which regarded the body as merely the appear- 
ance of a terrestrial organism. This type culminates in the 
Valentinian school. It has a special expression in the system 
of Marcion, with whom, rejecting the notion of a supernatural 
birth, the first appearance of the Christ is that recorded in St. 
Luke iii., in Capernaum. He is not the Messiah of the Demi- 
urge ; that Messiah is yet to come. He is the one only repre- 
sentative of the God who is love. He seemed to eat; but He 
did not. When the world-god instigated His death, He seemed 
to die; but He did not. Throughout, in the painting of 
Marcion, the ideal never passes into the actual. We scarcely 
touch on the historical. Valentine sought to preserve the fact 
that the Christ had really come. His exposition is as follows :— 
The Demiurge had promised a Saviour. This should be his 
great work. With wonderful art, he prepared the germ of a 
body, which, whilst to the eye terrestrial, should be in substance 
only psychical. This germ passed through the Virgin. The 
psychical Jesus grew in wisdom and stature. Unawares to his 
maker, a ray had been imparted to the germ, so that even in 
the pyschical man the capability of a higher information was 
laid. On him, then, at his baptism, the Redeemer, Jesus of 
the Pleroma, anointed by the Christos, descended ; and imme- 
diately the whole being was filled with the divine light. He 
revealed the unknown Father. He awakened in the spirits of 
men the consciousness of the true God and eternal life. Thus 
teaching the spiritual doctrine, the Soter went out and in among 
men. As to the Passion—the stumbling-block for Doketism 
—the Gnostic doctor was content to teach that the onic Jesus 
left the psychical, and that the psychical submitted to a seem- 
ing death. He was far from denying all value, all significance, 
to this death. It is a symbol of the purifying which Horus 
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effected in the upper world when he received the fallen, suffer- 
ing Wisdom, brought back by Jesus, and separated the hylic 
from her, and fixed the bounds of her habitation. As a symbol 
of such purity, it has its effect on the natures for which faith 
alone is possible. It tends to quicken, direct, increase their 
faith. 

Such, according to Gnosticism, is the interposition of the 
Divine nature through which a new time has been brought in. 
In its more hopeful phases it dwelt on the palingenesis to be 
effected through the Saviour’s work. The actual shall be 
harmonised with the types and prophecies of all things. The 
material world shall be but the shadowy, the impalpable, the 
mere background of rejoicing universes. Christ shall see the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied in the glory of His own, re- 
deemed to the Pleroma of light, receiving of the fulness of 
God. The middle place between the seat of this fulness and 
the sad old chaos shall be the kingdom of the Demiurge and 
his people ; but the Demiurge himself shall rejoice to hear the 
Saviour’s voice. All jealousy, all hostility silenced, a glad, 
everlasting holiday shall reign; the antithesis now softened 
into harmony and subordination—the Demiurge and Christ. 

3. A few words will suffice as to the antithesis between 
Judaism and Christianity, which forms one of the cardinal 
points in the Gnostic compass. We have referred to the 
classification of sects proposed by Neander—the point of dis- 
tinction being their attachment or hostility to Judaism. But, 
indeed, no sect did attach itself. Every sect regarded the 
Hebrew cultus as, more or less, outside the sphere of its 
Gnosis. Its conceptions were too sensuous for a transcendent- 
alist such as the Gnostic; it dwelt too much on a legal 
righteousness; it was too distinct and stern in its tone. 
Accordingly, even on the part of those most favourably dis- 
posed, the Old Testament was accepted as a religion in which 
truth was veiled. They traced in it lower and higher aspira- 
tions, the latter being acknowledged only by the light- 
receiving natures. It had but an imperfect shadow of the 
good things to come; and this because the Heavenly Wisdom 
had sown in it, through its authors, but not with their 
knowledge, the seeds of a truer and purer doctrine. For by 
common consent the hand of the Demiurge is the fashioner of 
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the Jewish religion. The ilwminati were wont to assign the 
grosser pagans to the hylic world, and the Jews to the 
psychical. Some rare spirits had risen above that level, for 
the elect were of all countries and kindreds; but essentially 
the morals, manners, commandments, worship of the Hebrew 
represented homage to the Demiurge. He is the God set 
forth in the pages of the olden sacred books ; and the temper 
of mind concerning the books is the temper of mind concern- 
ing him. ° When he is regarded as the imperfect, yet not 
inimical exponent of God, the books are received as imperfect, 
yet, in so far, containing right interpretations of the science 
whose thoughts are not as those of the Demiurge. 

The fierceness of his opposition to Judaism is the feature 
most characteristic of Marcion. The grand matter with him 
is the absolute newness of Christianity. It has no relations 
with any system before its day. All other religions he 
regarded as thieves and robbers. He waged an unrelenting 
war with the faith of Palestine. The God of the Old Testa- 
ment—just, but feeble—is the same person whose government 
is visible in the world, and he is the enemy of the God who is 
love—the God of the New Testament. He cannot tolerate 
the writings which the Church has bound up with those more 
immediately disclosing the fountain-head of her life. The 
text of texts to Marcion was that in which our Lord insists 
that new wine must be put into new bottles. He would 
throw away all the old bottles. Christianity must be 
new all over: having new forms of thought, of worship, of 
life. The antithesis in his teaching is sharp and bitter ; there 
can be no peace between Christ and Judaism. 

It is clear that already thought has greatly advanced from 
the days of St. Paul. The Ebionite doctrine that Christ’s 
teaching is but a supplement to Judaism no longer meets us 
in the development of doctrine. The Judaising teachers have 
ceased to vex. The question is no longer whether the law 
must be kept; but to what extent the law is to be held as 
set aside. A certain authority over all other systems is 
given to it; but it is the authority due to the revelation of 
that world-god from whom the elect are redeemed. Christi- 
anity has cut itself away from the temple; will she retain her 
integrity in the midst of attempts from so many quarters to 
eclecticise, to confuse her voice with the voices of the many 
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lords and gods which had obtained dominion over the thoughts 
of men? 

In Gnosticism we discover the most ambitious, in many 
respects the most interesting, development of that eclectic 
spirit with which the intellectual atmosphere of the ancient 
civilisations was charged. The elements of which it is com- 
posed are borrowed from many quarters; it may be said, 
indeed, that in it all the religions and philosophies of the 
East and the West are blended. The Buddhism of India, the 
older Chaldzeism, with its supplanter, the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
the Theurgies of Egypt and Syria, are mixed with the theories 
of Pythagoras and Plato, and into the compound thus formed 
the sublimer teaching of Judaism has been curiously wrought. 
Add to this the entrance of some portion of Christian truth, 
especially its grand principle of redemption through Jesus 
Christ, and the constituents of the Gnostic system are 
declared. How is a phenomenon so remarkable to be ac- 
counted for? What were the political and mental conditions 
which formed a preparation for it? What were its relations 
to pre-Christian modes of thought and forms of religion ? 
Any investigation of our subject would be incomplete which 
did not attempt, however briefly, an answer to these inquiries. 

The mixture of Eastern and Western speculation, of which 
the Gnosis of the second century is an expression, had 
been facilitated by events whose influence the historian of 
opinion may not overlook. The victories of Alexander the 
Great were more than the mere conquests of a warrior with his 
“garments rolled in blood.” The battalions which crossed the 
Hellespont, marched through Palestine, traversed the Libyan 
desert, subdued the might of Persia, entered the gates of 
Babylon and Persepolis, and carried the terror of their arms 
into the unknown regions of India, were the medium through 
which the culture and language of Greece were extended, and 
the treasures of the antique Oriental thought were conveyed 
into Europe. We read of thousands of persons who followed 
in the conqueror’s train for the study of science ; and the philo- 
sophical schools of Greece sent, at the monarch’s invitation, 
their chosen representatives. Thus was the opportunity 
afforded for a nearer observation of the mystic teachings which 
already had found a place: in the scriptures of Hellenic 
philosophy. The two great halves of the ancient world were 
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brought intellectually, no less than politically, into closest 
relations. 

The death of Alexander, B.c. 323, dissolved the political 
unity. But the result gained for the education of the world 
was not lost. In the first place, the shadow of another power, 
not destined indeed to advance to the Ganges, but destined to 
comprehend beneath its sway great portions of Asia, to reduce 
Palestine, Greece, and Egypt to the rank of provinces, was 
before long projected. At the birth of Christ Rome was the 
mistress of the world. The genius of Rome was practical in 
its direction. Its intellectual greatness is manifest in its juris- 
prudence. It had produced no philosopher conspicuous for 
his originality. Its philosophers had been mere compilers of 
the thought of Greece. All the more on this account Rome 
was tolerant. As to religion, as to all matters of doctrine, 
Rome was a sceptic. It neither prescribed nor proscribed. It 
allowed ample latitude, so long as there was no invasion of 
order, no offence against the State. Sect and school it met, as 
Pilate met the witness for the truth—*‘ What is truth ?” and 
without waiting for a reply, “ went out.” Stretching thus the 
majesty of its Eagle over nations and continents, crushing out 
their political life, and necessarily also their moral pith and 
force, its policy of indifference in things religious favoured 
the fashion of syncretising which the empire of Alexander had 
confirmed. By and by the natural antagonism to mere specu- 
lation, insinuated through all the action of Roman government, 
aided in the severance of Christianity from an unworthy 
trafficking with the effete theosophies of the East, and contri- 
buted towards the wide divergence of the Latin type from the 
types of the Christian cultus still lingering in Asia, and to 
some extent in the orthodox Eastern Church. But at the 
period to which our investigation refers this antagonism had 
not come into operation. Gnosticism, as M. Matter states it, 
is the apparition of the ancient world, disturbed by, in part 
acknowledging, in part protesting against, the new religion 
which was cradled in the lonely plains of Galilee. 

But the influences at which we have glanced would not have 
exercised the predominance which they did exercise had not a 
focus for all sorts of opinions been provided in the city which, 
nine years before his death, Alexander founded. In the dis- 
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memberment of his empire, subsequent to his death, Egypt 
fell to Ptolemy Lagus, and Alexandria became his capital. 
Fulfilling the desire of his chief, Ptolemy multiplied induce- 
ments to men of learning of all countries and types of thought 
to settle in it. The glories of the Brucheium, its palaces and 
theatres—above all, its museum and library,—need not be re- 
lated. The museum and library were filled with the literary 
and artistic relics of the world. All polities and worships were 
protected and encouraged. Philosophers flocked to the new 
emporium of intellect, established their schools, discussed their 
tenets in Greek, the language common to all. In the second 
Christian century the city had survived its most splendid 
epochs. It had recovered, indeed, from the shock caused by 
the persecutions of Ptolemy Physcon; it had again become a 
sanctuary of science and art, superseding Athens, ranking 
next to Antioch. But its fame was waning, its magnificence 
was rather a tradition than a reality. Still, it was the point 
of junction between the East and the West, the centre whither 
all doctrinaires turned their eyes, in which all speculations 
found a recognition and a welcome. In the unfolding of 
Christianity it was yet, through the catechetical schools estab- 
lished in it, to play an important part. 

We are called especially to attend to the effect of the clash 
and mixture of schools promoted by the Lyceum of Alexandria 
on the religion of the Jew “seeking after a sign,” and on the 
philosophy of the Greek “seeking after wisdom.” 

The Jew, “stiff-hearted and stiff-necked,” had yet in the 
several periods of his history manifested a certain pliability to 
foreign influence. In the earlier times the monotheism of 
Moses was too pure and stern for a people whose force had 
been weakened through a long and cruel bondage. Hence the 
continual proneness towards and dallying with idolatry. The 
Old Testament is the witness for this as belonging to the 
times alike of prosperity and adversity. We are continually 
reminded of the corruptions bred by intercourse with Phenicia 
and Egypt ; it was impossible for even the most pious of kings 
and prophets to prevent the filtration into national sentiment 
of false doctrines and worships. The captivity purged the 
Hebrew from the tendency to grosser idol-worships ; thence- 
forth there is no more bowing down to Bel, Baal, the Sidonian 
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deities, the abominations of Chemosh.. But, through the exile 
in Babylon and Persia, a great change in religious life and 
thought was effected. The mongrel faith of the colonies 
planted in the kingdom of the ten tribes, as described in the 
Second Book of the Kings, is not now pointed to; we are 
dealing with Judaism, still preserving a distinct place and 
character. It was, at a very early stage of the “carrying 
_away,” largely added to and modified. The notion of a secret 
science was taken from the order of the Magi ; their astrological 
speculations, their occult arts, were grafted into the Hebrew 
cultus. When afterwards the scenes of their expatriation 
were changed from the rivers of Babylon to the plains of 
Persia, the higher influence of Zoroastrianism came into play. 
The Jews who availed themselves of the decree of Cyrus, and 
returned to their native land, brought with them many foreign 
conceptions—the conception of God as Light, that of emana- 
tions, strange ideas concerning angels and demons, along with 
the vagaries of Chaldeism; whilst the many Jews who 
declined the opportunity of returning more and more caught 
the tone of the peoples around them; with the tradition to 
which they adhered they mixed other systems and doctrines. 
Hence, in course of time, the remarkable conglomerate pre- 
sented in the Cabbala. 

The Calbala was, it might almost be said, discovered in the 
fourteenth Christian century; and, controverting the assertion 
that in it we have the main stem of the Gnostic heresies, it 
has been maintained that it was not known in the second cen- 
tury. This, however, is certainly an erroneous statement. 
Before the birth of our Lord, Hillel, the celebrated President of 
the Sanhedrim, had strenuously advocated, as superior even to 
the written commandment, the unwritten oral tradition. He 
had been born at Babylon; he was familiar with Chaldean 
and Persian tenets. From him there sprang an illustrious 
line of presidents. His great-grandson perished in the storm- 
ing of Jerusalem by the Romans; a remoter descendant was 
the Rabbi Jehudah, surnamed the Just, who between 150 and 
190 A.D. completed and published the Mishna. It illustrates 
the rapid deterioration of Judaism after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. There is other evidence, indeed, in support of 
this. -A book, attributed to one of the most learned rabbis, 
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Simeon Ben Joachi, written about the year 140, proves that 
the salient features of Cabbalism were then inculcated and 
widely received. These features are, unquestionably, strange 
to the primitive Hebrew religion ; they betray their origin in 
Persia and Egypt; they have received a certain tincture from 
Greece. We trace the Zend-Avesta in the representation of 
the Supreme Being as the Ensoph, the Primitive Light, the ex- 
tended Light, whose garment is the universe, who unites in 
Himself the masculine and feminine, exercising the three 
forces of Deity—the Light, the Spirit, the Life. To the Deity, 
as declared in these forces, the strange name, Adam Kadmon, 
is given. The Zend-Avesta is also apparent in the principle 
of emanation, which is the soul of Cabbalism: First, the ten 
Sephiroth denoting the attributes of Deity, and then four 
worlds, each proceeding out of the other, whose chief is 
Jehovah. In harmony with all Asiatic notions, the first world 
is purely spiritual ; the last the world of material beings, in 
which Belial, the Satan, acts. We have a glimpse of Egypt in 
the presence of the serpent as the symbol of the Pneumatic or 
spiritual. Babylon is present in the teaching that a secret 
knowledge had been communicated in the beginning to Adam, 
and transmitted, as the property of the elect few, through 
Abraham and Moses; in the significance attached to numbers ; 
and in the frequent references to astrology and magic. The alle. 
gorical interpretation of the written Scriptures is ever set forth 
as the way into a true comprehension of their meaning and life. 
Such was the Cabbalism which hardened into a system 
through the action of the Alexandrian eclecticism. Alexander 
and the earlier Ptolemies cultivated the Jews. They repaired 
in great numbers to the Egyptian city ; it is said that a million 
resided in Egypt. We might have doubted this but for the 
knowledge that, in the words of St. Luke, Jews in myriads 
dwelt “in every nation under heaven.” After the fall of their 
city, with its holy and beautiful house, the dispersion greatly 
increased. Thus, in the earlier Christian time, the Hebrew 
element exercised a dominant force,—a force which had im- 
measurably gained in intensity in consequence of the trans- 
lation of the Sacred Scriptures into Greek, and of the further 
development of Cabbalistic eclecticism through the genius of a 
contemporary of our Lord, the Platonising Philo-Judeeus. 
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In the history of interpretation, and his endeavour to har- 
monise the law of Moses with the teaching of Grecian doctors, 
Philo had been anticipated by Aristobulus. But to him is due 
the foundation of the Jewish-Greek school of Alexandria. An 
enthusiastic Jew, maintaining that the Jewish code is the 
source of all religious and philosophical doctrine, Philo is also 
an enthusiastic Platonist. “What shall I say,” writes Jerome 
in one of his epistles, “of Philo, whom the critics declare to be 
a second or Jewish Plato?” His great aim is to incorporate 
the doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato into Judaism. The 
allegorical principle is carried by him to its extreme limit ; it 
is doubtful sometimes whether he acknowledges any primary 
historical sense. When the passage of Moses will not accord 
with this system, he betakes himself to the “ consideration of 
what is enigmatically and covertly intended.” The Scriptures 
in his hands are merely a book of symbolic and poetic figures, 
which he can shape and accommodate into consistency with 
his philosophy. That philosophy is essentially a modification 
of the idealism of Plato. Plato’s intellectual world appears 
in the Logos of Philo, the image of the Primitive Light, in 
whose intelligence the Supreme Being makes the types or 
ideas of all to be realised in the world. God’s creation is only 
the world summed up in the Logos, extending through the 
virtues which fill all things. The Logos, the ideal, is realised 
in the material, the crown of his work being man. But the 
material, as denoting an eternally resisting force to the 
Divine, restrains the Logos. Man especially is rendered 
miserable in consequence of the captivity of the rational soul 
in a body with an irrational soul, taken from the earth. 
Hence the redemptive work of the Wisdom and of the angels 
whom God sends to the creature of the Logos. Like Plato, 
like the Eastern sages, whom herein Plato followed, these 
angels are conceived of as star-spirits, light-bodies, “the 
blessed company of the sensible Deities.” Like Plato also 
he dwells on the power of numbers, the metempsychosis of 
souls, and other mystical tenets. There can be no doubt as to 
the influence of this mixture of the later Judaism with Hellenic 
culture. It gave a new attitude to all subsequent Jewish 
literature. It attracted the attention of the world outside the 
synagogue ; it imparted the direction to Platonic thought 
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known as Neo-Platonism. Prior to Gnosticism, it was the 
most advanced of eclecticisms; in the Gnostic speculation of 
the age which followed it is largely absorbed. 

Thus for Hebraism. It might be thought that the intel- 
lectual opulence of Greece, whilst furnishing a rich treasury 
for other schools, would itself have resisted the temptation to 
syncretise offered by the discussions and schools of Alex- 
andria. But this would be to mistake the genius of Grecian 
philosophy. It had always been eclectic; and this not merely 
in the sense that each doctor had professed to take from his 
predecessors, and present a complete system, but in the sense 
of an eager search into and ready appropriation of Oriental 
doctrine. Pythagoras had travelled in the East and borrowed 
largely from it. Plato followed his example; in his system 
there are parts of the Egyptian cultus and of the Persian ; 
Plutarch, indeed, hints that his teaching as to intermediate 
spiritual beings was taken from Zoroaster. His successors 
were still more open to extraneous influences. And thus the 
sentiment expressed somewhat later by Clement was the key- 
note for all philosophical expositions in the first and second 
centuries: “Whatever has been well said by each of those 
sects which teach righteousness, along with a science pervaded 
by piety, this eclectic whole I call philosophy.”* Such being 
the natural direction of thought, it is not to be wondered 
at that each school gradually lost its ancient character; that 
the higher thinking of the time was rendered a mere laby- 
rinth of opinions jumbled together, often without unity and 
consistency. This result was furthered by the want of 
teachers of original force. Sects became divided and sub- 
divided. In the world of opinion that confusion reigned out 
of which grows the possibility of, the desire for, some new 
amalgamations. 

And the picture requires to be still more strongly coloured. 
In the pride of its wisdom the Greek philosophy had attempted 
to solve the mysteries of the universe. And now, after the 
labours of centuries, after it had passed through many stages 
and accumulated many treasures, what was the fact? It had 
lost itself in the “great dismal swamp ” of scepticism. Fora 
time, in the third century before Christ, the reign of doubt pre- 


1 Stromata, 1-7. 
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vailed in the Academy. Silenced then, in the second century 
after Christ its voice again was heard inculcating that there is no 
certainty ; that nothing is to be accepted as truth which cannot 
be proved, and that such proof is impossible. Sextus, who 
flourished in that era, would not except even mathematics from 
this statement. Man’s blessedness is represented as consisting 
in the repose of mind arising out of the embrace of the prin- 
ciple odSev paddov, the suppression of all preferences and the 
suspension of all judgment as to matters whose nature is 
obscure to us. As a system of philosophy, this empiricism 
commanded little attention; but it was only a too faithful 
reflection of the plight into which philosophy had fallen. It 
could no longer lead ; without inherent strength, without faith 
in itself, instead of offering the arm for the support of man, it 
looked hither and thither for some arm on which to lean. 
Thus it is ever beneath all the bravery of scepticism. The 
mind is constituted for worship. Times in which definite 
convictions, claiming their verification in the reason and con- 
science, are wanting, are times of multiform commerce with 
superstition. So it was in Alexandria. The effort of its 
philosophic teachers was “ to construct for themselves a system 
of allegorical interpretation which should connect the doctrines 
of the Academy with the ancient religious mysteries.” The 
purer teachings of an earlier day were corrupted by all manner 
of foreign ingredients. We are prepared for the description 
of Alexandria by Philo, “a place where the people are notori- 
ous for flattery and magical tricks and pretence.” 

Here, then, is the soil congenial to the Gnosticism which 
bulks so largely in the first Christian period. It is nothing 
strange or anomalous; it is the natural product of the 
era with a plus caused by the entrance of the Christian 
gospel and life into the sphere of human consciousness. The 
material, as well as the soil, was provided for it. An analysis 
of its doctrine exhibits so many correspondences with all 
Asiatic faiths, as well as with all current philosophies, that 
one is apt to suppose that its teachers must have possessed a 
cyclopedia of universal knowledge. And no doubt the 
immense Alexandrian Library did furnish ample opportunities 
for acquaintance with every religion and system of note, East 
and West. But this universalism is accounted for in part by 
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Judaism, which acted as an intermediary with many other 
religions. It was the Judaism of the Cabbala and of Philo, 
not that of an earlier day, which was mainly studied ; and to 
such an extent had it incorporated foreign elements, that, as 
pointed out by M. Remusat, there are remarkable analogies 
between it and the Chinese teaching of Laou-Tse. Besides, it 
is to be remembered that all the great systems of the ancient 
world are connected by strong generic likenesses and affinities. 
All forms of polytheism, all intellectual apprehensions which 
had their root in polytheism, are ramifications of some primi- 
tive Eastern stem, and through their diversities preserve con- 
spicuous similarities. The idea of a mystical gnosis, eg., is 
common to all. It belongs to “the aristocratic spirit of 
antiquity.” All hold that matter represents or is the cause 
of evil. All, therefore, to avoid the ascription of evil to God, 
assume the eternity of matter. All, further, unite in the asser- 
tion, “ex nihilo nihil fit.” How, then, to account for the 
phenomenal, for the traces of the Divine, for causality, for 
man,—this is the problem in whose solution an abundant crop 
of speculations is produced. Tertullian, declaring philosophy 
“the parent of all heresies,” indicates thus the common ground 
between the heretic and the philosopher—“ The same subject- 
matter is discussed over and over again, the same arguments 
are involved. Whence comes evil? Why is it permitted ? 
What is the origin of man? And in what way does he come ? 
Besides the question which Valentinus has only lately pro- 
posed, Whence comes God? which he settles with the answer, 
From enthymesis and ectroma.”* All systems fill up the spaces 
between the first and the last, between God and matter, by 
successive emanations of /Zons and other infinite forms. Thus, 
for its “fables and endless genealogies,” Gnosticism was 
liberally supplied. One element of the interest with which 
the student traces its manifestations is that it gathers, as into 
a centre, the wisdoms of the world, Ethnic and Hebraic. 
Concentrated in it, the wisdom of the wise meets the foolish- 
ness of the preaching of Christ. 

As another element of interest, we are called to notice the 
place which the Gnostic sects occupy relatively to Christianity 
in the unfolding of the influences which, through Christianity, 


1 De Prescriptione Hereticorum, c. 7, p. 8. 
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were acting on the world. First, in connection with this part 
of our subject, the question arises, How far were the heresies 
present to the minds of the apostles in their exhortations and 
epistles? In considering this question, we have chiefly to 
deal with the writings of St. John and St. Paul; and, in these 
writings, with certain solemn protests and with expressions 
which are current in Gnostic systems. 

It is unnecessary to discuss who were the Nicolaitanes 
mentioned in the Revelation of St. John; whether that sect 
had been founded by the Deacon Nicolas, and what were its 
distinctive positions. Irenzeus assigns it an existence earlier 
than the heresy of Cerinthus. But all information concerning 
it is so vague and doubtful that it is impossible to categorise 
it. Apart from this, St. John’s Epistles which have been 
preserved contain distinct allusions to, and cautions against, 
Doketic views. That these views were then prevalent cannot, 
therefore, be doubted ; and there seems no reason to question 
the tradition that the beloved apostle knew and wrote with 
special reference to the tenets of Cerinthus. But Cerinthus 
is rather, at some points, a precursor of Gnosticism, than a 
Gnostic heresiarch ; his Chiliasm separates him from Gnostic 
sects. Further, the fourth of the Gospels, published pro- 
bably very near the close of the first century, does intimate 
that the Platonic philosophy, as modified by Philo, was already 
influencing the conceptions of Christianity. Now come into 
use the Logos, the Monogenes, the Aletheia, and other such 
phrases. In the spread of this philosophy, along with the 
spread of Doketism, we have the incipiency of future heresies. 
But there is nothing to show that error had as yet shaped 
itself into the consistency of a system. The system belonged 
to a later time. 

The Epistles of St. Paul abound with most earnest warnings 
against “a philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ ;” 
against “ profane and vain babblings and oppositions of science 
falsely so called;” against “questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse 
disputings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, 
supposing that gain is godliness ;” against “ worshipping of 
angels,”. “ fables and endless genealogies ”—expressions we are 
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told which “seem to point so directly at the pretensions of 
the Gnostics, that we can hardly doubt as to the meaning of 
St. Paul.”’ Those who see in Simon Magus the parent of 
these pretensions suppose that the apostle had found his 
blasphemies current in Asia Minor. Simon is said even to 
have resided at Rome either during, or immediately before, 
the imprisonment of St. Paul, and there and elsewhere to 
have gained so many partisans that the peace of the churches 
was seriously disturbed. But the whole story of the Samari- 
tan magician is involved in obscurity. The early Fathers do, 
indeed, trace the rivers of heresy to him as their source ; but 
on this point they are not consistent. Sometimes they bring 
the same accusation against philosophy, especially the Platonic. 
The story of the impostor’s interview with Peter and John, of 
his baptism on profession of faith, and then of the impious 
proposal to buy the power of the Holy Ghost, of the attempt 
thus, for his own ends, to graft Christian virtue into heathen 
practices, had doubtless obtained a conspicuous place in the 
teachings of the Church ; and so the name Simon had become 
a sort of symbol of “men of corrupt minds supposing that 
gain is godliness.” There is this to be remarked, that no 
mention whatever is made of him by St. Paul He speaks 
freely of persons who “did him much harm;” it is difficult 
to imagine such reticence as to the chief disturber of those 
churches which formed his care. The constant reference is to 
Judaising teachers, never to the Samaritan sorcerer; if he 
had been the opponent most to be dreaded, surely it would 
not have been so. Further, to account for the language of 
the Pauline letters, we have only to remember the angel-wor- 
ships and genealogies and traditions which had been imported 
into Judaism, and the prevalence of various magical arts (as 
strikingly illustrated in Acts xix.). The towns and villages 
swarmed with yonres, corresponding in character and con- 
duct to “the evil men and seducers” of whom Timothy is 
put on his guard. Therefore, setting aside the notion of 
Simon’s popularity, and without supposing that any distinct 
Gnostic system had been propagated, there is sufficient in our 
knowledge of the intellectual and moral atmosphere of the 
time to account for the entreaties and protests of St. Paul. 


1 Burton, p. 80. 
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It is contended, however, by Dr. Burton, in his able Bampton 
Lectures, that the phraseologies of St. Paul’s letters are positive 
evidence of a Gnosticism formed and propagated by zealous 
leaders. We doubt this. When, ¢g., the passage in Colossians 
asserting Christ’s supremacy over all things “ visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers,” is quoted, and the observation follows : 
“ St. Paul appears to have exhausted his vocabulary and to dive 
into the arcana of Gnosticism that he may prove Christ to have 
existed before all time,” it is sufficient to reply that a “dive 
into the arcana” of Jewish belief was sufficient to suggest the 
language ; that it was the language natural to a Jew wishing 
to set forth the glories of Christ as the Creator, Upholder, and 
Lord of all. So also with regard to the word Pleroma, of 
such frequent use in the Apostle’s letters. “ Had he not,” 
asks Dr. Burton, “in his mind the Gnostic notion concerning 
the Pleroma? We must remember that the Pleroma was the 
abode of God and the ons only ; but it was the boast of the 
Gnostics that they who had knowledge might in time ascend 
to the Pleroma. Now it seems to have been the object of St. 
Paul to get rid of this mystical and exclusive notion.”* But 
Dr. Burton himself admits that “there is, perhaps, too much 
of fancy in this interpretation.” And thus, in general, as to 
the phrases aives, mpwtotoxos, etc., which afterwards are pro- 
minent in heretical systems, the inference from their use by 
St. Paul is, in our view, the opposite of that which has been 
stated. If, in his day, these terms had come to be identified 
with a false knowledge, either he would have searched for 
others, or so have guarded his employment of them that those 
to whom he wrote would have been clearly summoned to “ try 
things that differ.’ The truth is, they were the current coin 
in the intellectual and religious world; to a man born in 
Tarsus, whether or not an adept in Hellenic philosophy, at 
least, to some extent, acquainted with Hellenic literature, and 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel, 
they were the natural medium for the conveyance of his 
thoughts. He used them; the Gnostic abused them. 

The mystery of iniquity was working. All kinds of fan- 
tasies and hazy opinions were being sown. It required only 

1 Lectures, p. 113. 2 Ibid. pp. 125, 126. 
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the foresight of a shrewd and earnest mind to predict that 
perilous times were fast approaching, when, on the right hand 
and on the left, there would be departures from the faith. 
Such was the express testimony of the Spirit, and in view of 
it the pleading was, “ Continue in the things which thou hast 
learned, and been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them.” The great body of the Church proved faithful 
to the charge of “ Paul the aged.” When the heresiarchs 
cited him on their side, when they appropriated his words, his 
ideas, as a source of their system, Christians replied that the 
doctrine urged on them perverted these words, corrupted these 
ideas ; their voice rang forth in the utterance of the fiery Ter- 
tullian: Yours is “that human wisdom which pretends to 
know the truth, whilst it only corrupts it, and is itself divided 
into its own manifold heresies by the variety of its mutually 
repugnant sects. ... Away with all attempts to produce a 
mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and dialectic composi- 
tion. We want no curious disputation after professing Christ 
Jesus, no inquisition after enjoying the Gospel.”’ 

In the rejection of the gnosis pressed on it from without, 
Christianity was true to itself. The gnosis of Basilides and 
Valentine has been styled “ the initiatory Christian.”* In so 
far, this is true. But, in its temper, it was “a stranger from 
the covenants of promise;” it knew not “the faith which 
worketh by love, and purifieth the heart.” Compromise with 
it would have involved the loss of all that is most vital to the 
Christian spirit. Moreover, there can be no trifling with the 
great historical facts on which the belief of the Church is 
built. They must be held in their integrity as facts, else the 
whole structure vanishes. For all times—the nineteenth as 
well as the second century—this is certain. Neander rightly 
says, “ Thereby has been secured the emancipation of religion 
from all dependence on the elements of the world, as from de- 
pendence on the wisdom of the world, which, in its wisdom, 
knew not God.”* In the hands of Gnosticism these facts be- 
came mere myths, lay-figures shifted into a variety of attitudes, 
twisted into a variety of meanings. The Christian instinct de- 
cided the matter; there could be no homologation of systems 
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which “ wished to make religion depend on a speculative solu- 
tion of religious questions.” Finally, Christianity can never 
be a factor, even the most prominent, in any eclecticism. It 
is itself the Divine Eclecticism—the gathering together in one 
all things which are in heaven and in earth, even in Him 
in whom “we have obtained an inheritance.” It can never 
consent to be set on a throne, however lofty, in the Philoso- 
pher’s Pantheon. To itself it attracts all that is true. Anti- 
cipations of it, hints of it, parts of it, are everywhere, for “the 
Light thereof” is that Light “which lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world.” But this power it has, and is, because 
it is the true nature for which all wisdom searches, in which 
all beauty is fulfilled, which is the harmony—the right order 
and reason—of the intellectual and spiritual universe. With- 
out arrogance, but with unmistakable emphasis, its testimony 
to the many schools and schoolmasters of the world is, “ Ye are 
from beneath, I am from above. He that is of God heareth 
my voice.” 

But if Christianity thus repelled the advances of Gnosticism, 
Gnosticism, nevertheless, aided Christianity in its career as the 
Prophet for man—as a Light which had come into the world. 
For one thing, it brought the Christian principle directly into 
contact alike with all that is best and all that is worst in 
pre-Christian life and thought ; and thus narrowing the battle- 
ground, it rendered the victory of faith more complete and sure. 
It gave new direction to that victory. Hitherto “not many 
wise, not many mighty, not many noble had been called.” 
Henceforth there was proved to be a power in the new sect 
which none could despise. It is an illustration of this that 
Ammonius Saccas, who died A.D. 243, the founder of the later 
Platonists, “ was the first philosopher who blended the Chris- 
tian doctrines with those of Plato; and from this time Christi- 
anity exercised an influence, directly or indirectly, on all the 
heathen philosophers.”’ It must be admitted also that in 
promoting a Christian civilisation, Gnostic doctrines tended to 
widen the horizon of the Church’s contemplation, aud to im- 
part a more scientific character to its beliefs. In intense 
spiritual conviction there is always a temptation to narrowness ; 
for the balance of the mind’s economy, sympathy with a broader 
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culture is demanded. Not without reason, inasmuch as, on the 
whole, they are the best means of satisfying this demand, the 
Classics have been dignified with the name Humanity. Vistas 
into this culture, avenues into this Humanity, were opened to 
the Christian society by the eclecticism with which it came 
into contact. And, beyond question, the ecclesiastical mind 
was liberalised by the conflict. The treasury of its thought 
was enriched. “The Gnostics,” it has been said, “ introduced 
studies, literature, and art into the Christian Church.” Cer- 
tainly, too, through all the confusions of their teaching, there 
were approximations to a science of religion, to the conception 
of unity in all God’s works, of orderly development, of a righte- 
ous Providence, which bore fruit not many days thence. Jn the 
teaching of the time which follows, the ideas of all-compre- 
hending law, of order as truth, are more distinctly and empha- 
tically set forth. Thus “out of the momentarily distracting 
and stormy Gnostic period” there issued a higher good for the 
Church and the world. 

Before the dawn of the seventh century of our era the sects — 
and schools of Gnosticism had disappeared. Yet, although 
decomposed through the action of the Christianity which they 
had sought to blend with decaying faiths, their elements were 
not altogether lost. The systems perished, but in other shapes 
their effect survives. Mansel reminds us that the theory of 
Basilides reappears in the resuscitated neo-Platonisin of 
Germany. Hegel has been served by Baur as the heir to 
Gnostic transcendentalism; and there are many affinities 
between the philosophical Pantheism and Agnosticisra of 
modern times and the speculations of the Alexandrian and 
Syrian doctors. Modhler sees in the Gnostic the forerunner of 
the Protestant ; and, in respect of the free criticism in which 
he indulged, of his resolute appeal to the “ verifying faculty ” 
(although, as already indicated, not in a truly Protestant sense), 
of his assertion as to the newness of Christianity, he is a pre- 
cursor of the great movement of the sixteenth century. On 
the other hand, in respect of the mystical significance of num- 
bers, of the principle of correspondences and symbols, of the 
notion of a mere spiritual resurrection and absorption into the 
all-life of God, are there not many inheritors still to be found 
of the old Gnostic tradition? Nor, perhaps, can we afforl to 
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smile in conscious superiority at the using of curious arts, 
when we recall the so-named spiritualism and clairvoyance of 
our own century. Now, as then, there are “the oppositions of 
science falsely so called” necessitating the continuance of the 
protest, “it is the quality of the knowledge, not the quantity, 
in which the danger lies. If it be received without some cor- 
rective or antidote, it will swell us up with pride. The true 
and sovereign corrective against the evils of knowledge is 
charity. “ Not, indeed, but that it is an excellent thing to speak 
with the tongues of men and angels; but, if those gifts be 
severed from charity, and not employed for the good of men, 
our knowledge is rather a sounding and worthless glory than a 
real and substantial good.” J. MARSHALL LANG, D.D, 





Art. IIl.—Dogma : its possibility, utility, and necessity. 


OGMA is a word which in these days has acquired a 
somewhat sinister meaning. Unpleasant associations 
have gathered round it—the harsh severity of Church councils, 
the rigid formality of bigotry, the fierce hatred of conflicting 
sects. To the minds of many people dogmatism suggests 
nothing but unreason and self-sufficiency. Dogmatic theology 
they look upon as a mere human speculation or invention, 
which in process of time has become petrified into a fixed 
system. And thus there has arisen among men a widespread 
prejudice against dogma. 

But what is dogma? It is well for us, whenever we can, 
to choose ground that is common to ourselves and our oppo- 
nents; and therefore I adopt the definition given by one who 
cannot be suspected of any undue leaning in favour of dogma. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold describes it as “a scientific and exact 
presentment of religious things.” That is to say, dogma repre- 
sents precision as contrasted with inaccuracy, clearness as con- 
trasted with vagueness, certainty as opposed to doubt. 

Bearing this in mind, does it not seem at first sight strange 
that there should be a prejudice against dogma? For what is 
really the object which men have in view in all their inquiries 
and experiments and investigations in other departments of 
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knowledge? What is the devotee of science seeking when he 
points his telescope to the skies? when he undertakes long, 
perilous, painful journeys to the Arctic regions? when he inflicts 
on living animals cruel and protracted torture? What is he 
seeking? Not simply truth, but certainty. He is seeking to 
make his knowledge exact. He is seeking to free his opinions 
from vagueness and doubt. 

Now if this is a praiseworthy ambition in other departments 
of knowledge, how is it less praiseworthy in the sphere of 
religious knowledge? If in the case of those sciences which 
find their subject-matter in the visible world it is desirable to 
be clear and definite, surely much more is this desirable in our 
views and statements regarding God, regarding our ow. origin 
and destiny. 

The subject of the present paper is Dogma. We have 
nothing to do in this discussion with persons who deny the 
existence of God. With them there can be no dispute con- 
cerning the proper mode of presenting religious truth. The 
one dogma which they do hold renders every other out of the 
question. 

Nor indeed is there much occasion at any time for elaborate 
proofs of the existence of God. The testimony of the world 
without and the world within is strong enough to prevent 
atheism from gaining any great or lasting success. Even those 
who are least disposed to submit to authority in religious 
things feel the force of this testimony. Professor Tyndall 
assures us that “we are woven by a power not ourselves.” 
One of the most remarkable features of modern scientific 
thought is the tendency shown by men who reject Christianity 
to suggest other religions by way of substitute for it. These 
other religions, shadowy as they are, and impossible as it is 
that they should ever take hold of men, have at all events this 
virtue, that they all bear witness to man’s hunger after God— 
a hunger which neither the natural world nor man’s own 
thought and invention can satisfy. 

It will be convenient for us to divide the path along which 
we have to travel into three stages. The first of the three will 
be of a preliminary character. In the second we shall be most 
exposed to the attacks of enemies. The third will conduct us 
straight to our goal. These three stages I shall indicate by 
stating three propositions. 
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I. The first is, that dogma is possible. Assuming that God 
is, and that there is an unseen world, we can state what we 
know regarding God and the unseen, and that statement is 
dogma. 

Here, however, at the outset, we are met by those who 
declare that we know nothing ; God is unknown and unknow- 
able; the unseen world is something of which we have no 
means of forming any conception. 

But surely it must be evident to every one who thinks 
seriously about the matter that the very same considerations 
which bring home to us the conviction that God is, convey to 
us at the same time some information as to what God is. 
The testimony of the world without and the world within 
carries us further than the mere fact of God’s existence. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer thinks that “it is alike our highest 
wisdom and our highest duty to regard that through which all 
things exist as the Unknowable.” And yet even he speaks 
about the “ Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed.” So that the Unknowable is actually known to us as 
Energy, as Infinite, as Eternal, and as the first cause. Thus 
even under Mr. Spencer’s guidance we have already made no 
mean progress in the knowledge of God. 

And observe what is involved in the phrase, “ from which 
all things proceed.” The nature of an effect determines to a 
certain extent the nature of its cause. Our acquaintance with 
the world around us cannot fail to convince us that, however 
unknowable in all else, the First Cause is at least known so 
far, as being adequate to the production of that mysterious 
thing which we call matter, with its inexhaustible variety of 
properties ; adequate to the production of those different forms 
of physical energy, whose wonderful capabilities we are still 
very far from having fully investigated ; adequate to the con- 
struction of living organisms, having the power of repeating 
themselves to an indefinite extent, and displaying the most 
marvellous complexity and beauty ; adequate to the formation 
of beings endowed with reason, memory, imagination, will— 
beings capable of building up such monuments of intellectual 
and moral grandeur as have from time to time marked the 
progress of human thought and action. Imperfect, therefore, 
as any conception which natural science enables us to form of 
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the First Cause must necessarily be, it is nevertheless, so far 
as it goes, a positive and true conception. 

So also if we turn from the world of nature to the world of 
consciousness. Mr. Arnold does not like the expression “ un- 
known and unknowable.” He prefers to speak of “ the unex- 
plored and inexpressible.” And yet God, according to him, is 
“the Eternal Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.” 


“We did not make ourselves and our nature,” he says ; “we did not 
provide that happiness should follow conduct, as it undeniably does ; 
that the sense of succeeding, going right, hitting the mark, in conduct, 
should give satisfaction, just as really as the sense of doing well in his 
work gives pleasure to a poet or painter.” 


“ Religion,” according to his definition, is “ morality touched by 
emotion,” the emotion being inspired by the Power outside of 
us. He professes to have confidence in this Power, a confidence 
that suggests to him the hope of 


“One common wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again.” 

And he thinks it fitting that gratitude should be felt, and 
prayer offered, to this Power. It is true Mr. Arnold rejects 
utterly such a conception of God as is held by the Christian 
Church. The “ Power not ourselves ” is for him nothing more 
than a “stream of tendency.” But is it not evident that this 
conception, judged by Mr. Arnold’s own language, is altogether 
inadequate? How can we think of ourselves as the offspring 
of a stream of tendency? How can we, in any proper sense 
of the word, feel grateful to a stream of tendency? Dozmatism 
is sometimes charged with being superstitious; but can any 
superstition be imagined more senseless than that of the man 
who presents his prayers to a stream of tendency ? 

What is important, however, to notice is, that one who 
insists on this vague and shadowy conception of God, and 
who denounces everything in the shape of dogma regarding 
God, does nevertheless use such language as 1 have quoted. 
God is a Power. He is not ourselves. He is eternal. And 
He makes for righteousness. These statements are true. 
They are the testimony of conscience, no less than of history. 
Just in so far as conscience bears witness to the fact that God is, 
in so far does it bear witness as to what God is. 
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Thus we see that, even by the admission of those who 
declare God to be “ unknowable ” and “ inexpressible,” we do 
know much, and we can express much, concerning God. And 
since dogma is simply the accurate expression of our know- 
ledge, it follows that dogma is possible. 


II. We pass on to our second proposition: Dogma is 
useful. The first and second stages of our journey are plainly 
continuous. The first leads directly to the second. If dogma 
is possible, there can, one would think, be little question as to 
its utility. If there is a God above us of whom we know 
anything, if there is an unseen world around us concerning 
which any information has reached us, it is surely desirable 
that we should give a clear, unequivocal answer to the question: 
What do we know about the unseen world, about God, and 
about our relations to Him? And such a clear, unequivocal 
answer is dogma. 

I observed at the outset that men aim at clearness and pre- 
cision of statement in other departments of knowledge. We 
are not satisfied with knowing a fact by itself. We must 
know it in its relations to other facts. We must discover the 
law which it exemplifies. And this law also we must under- 
stand in its relations to other laws. We like to have our 
knowledge systematised, so that the bearing of each part of it 
on all the other parts may be manifest. In other words, we 
like to map out our knowledge in scientific form, and express 
it with scientific accuracy. 

This is the case in other departments of knowledge—in our 
treatment of the world of nature, and in our treatment of the 
world of consciousness. Why should we not have the same 
desire, and follow the same plan, in the highest department of 
all? There, surely, it is especially needful for us to weigh 
our words, and especially desirable that we understand the 
bearings of the facts that come before us. There is an order, 
a system, a method, in the things of God—in those which 
belong to the unseen world as well as in those which we can 
see and hear and touch,—an order and system and method 
which we, even with our limited powers, may recognise and 
set forth. How can our powers be more fitly exercised than 
in tracing out and recording the lines of God’s working 
wherever He may see fit to reveal them to us? 
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For this purpose our chief field of investigation is the Bible. 
It is not our business here and now to ask whether the Bible 
is or is not true. We take it for granted that it is true. The 
Bible being true, the next obvious question for us is: What 
does the Bible teach ? what light does it throw on God, and on 
the unseen world? Unless we put that question and find out 
the answer to it, the Bible is for us a mere piece of dead 
matter and nothing more. The Bible is not a charm, an 
amulet, to be worn round the neck, or carried in the hand, or 
placed on a shelf, to ward off disease or frighten away the evil 
one. Unless we “search the Scriptures,” it is vain for us to 
think that in them we have eternal life. 

Searching the Scriptures then, we find facts about God. 
We find confirmation of all that we have already learned from 
the testimony of the world’ without and of the world within. 
And we find besides a rich treasury of knowledge not to be 
discovered anywhere else. The same instinct that prompts us 
to arrange our knowledge in other departments prompts us 
here also. We are not satisfied with our facts about God 
until we understand their relations to other facts, until we 
ascertain the laws according to which these facts occur, 
until in short we have made our knowledge orderly and 
systematic. The process may be slow. There may be frequent 
and long pauses, during which we know not how to proceed ; 
and even at the best our system may have gaps in it, and we 
may not be able to trace the connection between one part and 
another. But these defects are due, we know, not to any 
imperfection in the truth itself, but only to our dim perception 
of it; and we hope too that after a while we shall know no 
longer only in part, but even as we are known. In the mean- 
time we aim at what Mr. Arnold calls a “scientific and exact 
presentment of religious things.” And this is dogma. 

What are the advantages of this? Let me mention some 
of them. 

1. One advantage of dogma is that it helps to keep our ideas 
clear. It is always dangerous to move about in a fog. This is 
true of intellectual fogs as well as of atmospheric. And it is 
truest of all of the fogs which too often visit the valleys and 
the mountain-tops of religious opinion. There the danger is 
peculiarly great,—not only because the interests involved are 
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the most momentous of all, but also because the region is the 
one with which naturally we are least conversant. In the 
sphere of religious things “ we walk by faith, not by sight.” 

Language is of service to us, not only as a medium for 
communicating our thoughts to others, but also as a means of 
expressing our thoughts for ourselves. Language plays for us 
the part of a table, on which we can, as it were, spread out 
our thought before us and examine it,—or even of a microscope, 
through which we can detect flaws that otherwise might have 
escaped our notice. We need its aid always. Even when 
dealing with the things of the visible world, familiar as we 
are with them, we need to subject our thoughts to the test of 
exact expression. Much more needful is it that we do this 
in dealing with the things of the unseen world. For with 
them we are not so familiar. They do not force themselves 
on our attention. They do not present themselves to us in 
full and rounded completeness. They tend to evade our grasp. 
We need something to counteract this tendency. We need 
something to prevent our conceptions of unseen things from 
becoming vague and unreal. And this something we find in 
the language of dogma. 

2. Another advantage of dogma is that it is a help to pro- 
gress in knowledge. Every new truth, on being discovered 
and taken possession of, becomes a centre of further investiga- 
tion, a starting-point from which new excursions into the still 
unknown surroundings may be made. Every step in advance 
prepares the way for a further advance. Every conclusion 
we arrive at becomes a premiss for further conclusions still 
beyond. 

The utility of dogma, moreover, is manifest, not only in the 
aid it gives to true progress, but also in the safeguard it affords 
against false progress. Its office is to preserve and maintain 
the truth, and protect it against the encroachments of error. 
Many examples of this are to be found in the history of 
Christian doctrine. For instance, during the early centuries 
of our era, several erroneous theories in regard to our Lord’s 
incarnation were propounded and propagated by different 
sections of Christians. Some held that in our Lord there were 
two persons, a divine and a human. Others taught that He 
was neither God nor man, but intermediate in nature between 
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the two. Over against these and other erroneous doctrines 
stood the true doctrine, firm on its Scriptural basis, and by 
virtue of its truth defeated and overthrew them. 

Dogmas, in fact, are the fortresses which men erect as de- 
fences of the truth. Every such fortress, itself built upon the 
truth, serves to secure the territory against the enemy, and also 
forms the basis for further conquest. 

3. Another advantage of dogma is that it affords a common 
ground of understanding for the members of the Church. If 
the Church is to exist as a distinct society in the world, it must 
have definite terms of membership; and since the Church is 
a religious society, these definite terms of membership must 
refer to religious beliefs. Otherwise there can be no coherence, 
no unity, inthe Church. If there is any real difference beiiween 
truth and error ; if it is desirable that truth should preva‘l and 
that error should be overthrown; if the Church is to do any- 
thing towards the bringing about of this result,—there must be 
some guarantee that its members, and especially its teachers, 
are on the side of the truth, and opposed to error. Otherwise 
the Church is weak and useless, and must sooner or later go to 
pieces altogether. 

4. One other advantage belonging to dogma I will mention 
before passing on, namely, that it enables the Church to bear a 
clear and definite testimony to the world. The mission of the 
Church is to convert the world. This conversion is not to be 
accomplished by force, by threats, by pains and penalties. It is 
to be accomplished by means of the truth. The world is in dark- 
ness, and the light it needs is the light of the truth. The world 
is held captive by sin, and it needs the truth to make it free. 
The business of the Church is to tell the truth to the world— 
the truth about sin and death, about God, about salvation, about 
eternity ; to tell the truth simply, clearly, lovingly, earnestly. 
How is the Church to do this unless by means of dogma? The 
simple, clear setting forth of the truth is dogma. 

If the members of a certain party in politics, or the adher- 
ents of a certain school in philosophy, wish to make that party 
or school influential, if they wish to induce men to join it, they 
will endeavour to make known its opinions—make them known 
with the utmost explicitness. And especially if men have 
through misconception become prejudiced against them, they 
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will for that reason, if they have confidence in their own in- 
tegrity of purpose, be all the more anxious to state their views 
with unmistakable clearness. Now the Church wishes to per- 
suade the world. And the world is prejudiced against the 
Church. The prejudice, the misconception, is not to be re- 
moved by threats or by promises, but by the enlightening power 
of the truth ; not by the truth hinted at vaguely and inaccur- 
ately, but set forth with all possible plainness and precision. 
And this is dogma. 

Obvious, however, as the utility of dogma may appear to us, 
there are many persons, we know, who question or deny its 
utility. It may be well for us therefore to look at some of the 
reasons that may be adduced on the other side. 

1. One objection brought against dogma is that the objects 
with which it deals are too indistinct and too little known to 
be spoken of with exactness and certainty. Dogma, it is said, 
seeks to define things of which we can at the best have but a 
very inadequate notion. 

We may here again refer to Mr. Arnold. He is very indig- 
nant at all who presume to make definite statements about the 
unseen world. He would have us believe that the great out- 
standing words of Scripture are used “in a fluid and passing 
way, as men use terms in common discourse or in eloquence 
and poetry, to describe approximately, but only approximately, 
what they have present before their mind.” He insists upon 
it that the word God, for example, does not stand “for a per- 
fectly definite and ascertained idea,” but is “a term of poetry 
and eloquence, a term thrown out, so to speak, at a not fully- 
grasped object of the speaker's consciousness.” The Bible, he 
tells us, is not a scientific but a literary work ; and therefore for 
its true interpretation culiwre is necessary, that is to say, one 
must be acquainted “with the best that has been known and 
said in the world,” so as to have “experience of the way in 
which men have thought and spoken.” He repudiates the idea 
of the personality of God, because it is a metaphysical idea. 
He refuses to speak of God as the First Cause, because that 
is an abstruse conception. Everything which the Christian 
Church holds as essential to the religion of Christ—the doc- 
trines of the incarnation, of the atonement, of justification by 
faith—he looks upon as so many adulterations of “the natural 
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truth of Christianity,” so many hindrances to what is, apart 
from them, “a great and beneficent force.” “Certainty and 
grandeur,” he says, “are really and truly characters of Christi- 
anity ;” “the firm foundation of human life is to be found in it, 
and the true source for us of strength, joy, and peace ;” but 
“theologians and popular religion have given a wrong turn 
to it all, and present it to us in a form which is fantastic and 
false.” 

There is much in what Mr. Arnold says with which we can 
agree, but then he is not consistent with himself. 

We agree, for example, that “terms like grace, new birth, 
justification,’ are used in the Bible “as men use terms in 
common discourse . . . to describe approximately, but only 
approximately, what they have present before their mind.” 
We agree that learned men ought not to import into the words 
of Scripture abstruse meanings that would never occur to a 
simple-minded student of God’s Word. 

And therefore we do not agree that culture, in Mr. Arnold’s 
sense of the word, is necessary to the understanding of the 
Bible. Culture, in fact, is an uncertain guide. It suggests 
different interpretations to different minds. How untrust- 
worthy it is, is shown by the example of Mr. Arnold himself. 
The safest plan is to take words in their simple, obvious mean- 
ing. The Bible is not for the few, but for the many ; not for 
the cultured only, but for the unlearned. “The wayfaring 
men, though fools, shall not err therein.” “God chose the 
foolish things of the world, that He might put to shame them 
that are wise.” 

And again, we agree that the things of the unseen world are 
things which we do not know perfectly ; that the meanings 
we attach to many Bible words are not adequate, but only 
approximate. We agree, for example, that God is “an object 
of our consciousness not fully apprehended by it, but extend- 
ing infinitely beyond it ;” and that, after all our experience of 
His wonderful working, we have to join in the confession of 
Job, “ Lo, these are but the outskirts of His ways, and how 
little a portion is heard of Him !” 

This is true; but what follows? It does not follow surely 
that because we do not know God perfectly, therefore we do 
not know Him at all? It does not follow surely that because 
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our knowledge is limited, therefore we must not state as accu- 
rately as we can what we do know. Mr. Arnold, in fact, does 
this himself. He actually defines God. If our knowledge is 
limited and our conceptions inadequate, it follows, not that we 
must avoid dogma, but that our dogma must be proportionately 
limited and inadequate. Our exact expression of what we 
know will necessarily fall short, far short, of the actual truth. 

We have many ideas in our minds which are certainly in- 
adequate, but which are nevertheless true—ideas, for example, 
of substance, of cause, of power, of infinity ; and being true, we 
can define them and reason about them. Why may we not 
do so also with our ideas of God, of the Trinity, of the in- 
carnation, of original sin, of the atonement, of immortality ? 
What objection can there be to dogma, so long as we are care- 
ful to make it commensurate with, and expressive of, ascer- 
tained truth ? 

Mr. Arnold, as we have seen, is himself dogmatic. Speak- 
ing of the true interpretation of Scripture terms, he says: 
“The first question, then, is, how people are using the word, 
whether in this literary way, or in a scientific way. The 
second question is, what, supposing them to use the term as 
one of poetry and eloquence, and to impart into it, therefore, 
a great deal of their own individual feelings and character, is 
yet the common substratum of idea on which, in using it, they 
all rest. For this will then be, for them, and for us in dealing 
with them, the real sense of the word; the sense in which we 
can use it for purposes of argument and inference without 
ambiguity.” Now this is intended as an account of the true 
method of interpretation as opposed to the dogmatic method. 
Sut really there is no essential difference between them. 
“The real sense of the word ”—this is precisely what we seek 
to ascertain and express—“the real sense of the word,” apart 
from the “individual feelings and character” of the writer. 
When we find it stated in one part of the Bible that God is a 
Spirit, in another that God is love, in another that God is a 
sun and shield, we have little difficulty in deciding which of 
these statements represent “the real sense of the word,” and 
which of them are coloured by the “individual feelings and 
character” of the speaker. Most people who read the Bible 
with the view of discovering what is “the real sense of the 
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word” God, will undoubtedly form a different conception from 
that of Mr. Arnold. It will need no lengthened inquiry to 
convince them that the God of the Bible is not a mere blind 
force, not mere thought, not mere order, not a mere “stream 
of tendency,” but that, on the contrary, He is a Person, and 
that He is the Creator. 

It is true that, even at the best, our knowledge is very 
limited. And in fact the more we know, the more do we 
become conscious of its limitation. As the circle grows larger, 
its circumference also grows larger. As the area of our know- 
ledge increases, there is a corresponding increase in the line 
of contact between what we know and what we know not. As 
Martensen puts it, the theologian must have a sense of ignor- 
ance such as the layman has never experienced. But if our 
ignorance be so great, and our knowledge so little, all the 
more reason is there that we draw the boundary-line as dis- 
tinctly as we can, all the more reason to guard jealous.y the 
little territory that we do possess. 

2. A second and much weightier objection against the 
utility of dogma is that drawn from the great differences, 
inconsistencies, contradictions, that appear among the dogmas 
actually held by different interpreters of Scripture. The his- 
tory of the Christian Church has been in large measure a his- 
tory of controversies and divisions. Disputes about the 
Incarnation, about the Atonement, about Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, have split up the Church into opposing sec- 
tions, each party holding its own dogma on the point in dis- 
pute. What use is there in dogma, it may be asked, when 
dogmatists themselves differ so much as to what the true 
dogma is ? 

Certainly it is unfortunate that such differences of opinion 
should exist, and undoubtedly their tendency is to bring 
dogma, and even religion itself, into disrepute. But, on the 
other hand, there are several considerations which ought to be 
borne in mind. 

For one thing, it should be remembered that theological dis- 
putes are not the only ones known to history, and theology is 
not the only subject that has given rise to opposing dogmas. 
Every theme on which human thought has been exercised 
has become the source of conflicting opinions. Even within 
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the peaceful realm of mathematical science the voice of con- 
troversy has at times been heard. If it is allowable for men 
to express their convictions in regard to other matters, why 
should not their religious convictions find utterance also ? 

But, in fact, among Bible students the differences have not 
been so great nor so important as they are frequently repre- 
sented. They turn upon the subordinate, much more than 
upon the essential, elements of Christian doctrine. As to the 
foundations of the Christian religion there is now, and has 
been in the past, practical unanimity. If men have differed 
about the superstructure, the reason in most cases is that, not 
content with the insight into divine things afforded by Scrip- 
ture, they have sought to supplement it by considerations 
drawn from human expediency. 

We are reminded here of something which it is well for us 
to notice, namely, that the insight afforded by Scripture is in 
many cases not so full as we should like it to be; and many 
of the divergences that show themselves in religious opinion 
are due, as has been well pointed out by Canon Mozley, not 
at all to the obscurity of the Bible, but to its omissions. In 
regard to the sacraments, for example, there is no explicit 
teaching as to whether or not baptism should be administered 
to children, no definite statement regarding the nature and 
virtue of the Lord’s Supper. These and other omissions have 
been supplied, now in one way, now in another, according to 
the piety or learning or ingenuity of the individual inter- 
preter, and hence necessarily there have arisen controversies 
and divisions. 

The most important consideration, however, of all is that 
our ability to discern religious truth, and to formulate it, is 
interfered with and weakened by sin. The distortion of 
man’s moral nature has had its evil effect on every part of 
him—on his body, on his mind. “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him; and he cannot know them, because they are 
spiritually judged.” He is “darkened in his understanding, 
alienated from the life of God because of the ignorance that 
is in him, because of the hardening of his heart.” 

Such is the condition of unbelievers. They are morally 
incapacitated for knowing the things of God. Like a man 
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who has no ear nor taste for music listening to an oratorio, 
like one who cannot read sitting in a library, like the numbers 
of busy people who hurry through the churchyard of St. Paul’s 
every day without thinking or caring about its stately archi- 
tecture,—so there are multitudes who in spiritual things have 
ears to hear and hear not, eyes to see and see not. A man 
must be a Christian if he is to discern Christian truth and 
express it in Christian dogma. 

And inasmuch as even Christians are not all at once com- 
pletely emancipated from the evil influence, the dimness of 
eye may not be altogether removed even in them, the old pre- 
judices may not be utterly got rid of. It is still possible for 
self-esteem, ambition, impatience, passion, to disturb the clear- 
ness and directness of their spiritual vision, so that as yet 
they see only “through a glass, darkly.” 

But nevertheless the words of Jesus still remain true : 
“Tf any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of the 
teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I speak frora my- 
self.” “I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
Comforter, that He may be with you for ever, even the Spirit 
of truth: whom the world cannot receive; for it beholdeth 
Him not, neither knoweth Him: ye know Him; for He 
abideth with you, and shall be in you.” “When He, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, He shall guide you into all truth.” In 
this promise is contained the justification of dogma. In pro- 
portion as we yield ourselves to the Spirit of Christ, who is 
the Spirit of truth, will the Scriptures unfold their meaning 
to us. 

3. Another charge sometimes made against dogma is that 
it fetters men, that it interferes with freedom of inquiry, that 
it hinders progress in theology. 

After what has been said already, this objection need not 
detain us long. So far from fettering men, it belongs to the 
very idea of dogma that it represents the truth tiat has been 
ascertained by the free exercise of the reason. So far from 
hindering progress, dogma is, as we have seen, an invaluable 
aid to progress. 

Let us not be deceived by any mistaken ideas about free- 
dom. Loyalty to the truth is not inconsistent with freedom. 
If a dogma be false, then certainly it is a fetter upon all who 
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hold it, and the sooner they shake it off the better. If they 
hold it knowing it to be false, they have only themselves to 
blame. If they hold it thinking it to be true, the fault is not 
to be laid at the door of dogma (which is nothing but the 
accurate expression of our knowledge), but at the door of 
ignorance or prejudice or deception. But if, on the other 
hand, a dogma be true, it cannot be called a fetter except in 
the sense in which the truth itself (of which it is the expres- 
sion) may be so called. Loyalty to the truth, subjection to 
the truth, is a kind of bondage which a free man may well 
glory in, a kind of bondage which is a necessary condition of 
all true progress. 


III. The first and second stages of our journey have rendered 
it inevitable that we go on tothe third. Our third proposition 
is that dogma is indispensable—not merely desirable, but in- 
dispensable. 

If religion consists in the maintenance of a right relation 
with God, we must know who God is. If religion is hindered 
by sin, so that we cannot have it until this hindrance be sur- 
mounted, we must know what sin is. If religion is attainable 
only through faith in Christ, we must know who Christ is, and 
what He has done. This knowledge, clearly expressed, is 
dogma. There cannot be any intelligent going forth of the 
soul towards the unseen world without dogma. There cannot 
be religion without theology. 

In saying this, I do not of course mean to imply that no 
one can have true religion who is not able to pass a creditable 
examination in theology, or that salvation is not to be attained 
without a respectable acquaintance with technical phrases and 
knotty points of controversy. What I do mean to imply is, 
that to be a Christian a man must know whom he has believed ; 
he must have a reason for the hope that is in him; his religion 
must be based on conviction. It is impossible to trust in a 
person whom we do not know to be trustworthy. It is impos- 
sible to love a person whom we do not recognise as lovable. 
It is impossible to pray to a person unless we think of Him as 
able to hear us and help us. 

Hence we see how mistaken is that theory of religion which 
makes if consist ini feeling, emotion, aspiration. There cannot 
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be aspiration without some object towards which it is directed. 
There cannot be emotion without some adequate cause produc- 
ing it. There cannot be light and colour and beauty on the 
face of the earth without the sun. 

It is true, feelings may be experienced by us of which we 
cannot give an adequate explanation. An emotion of hope or 
of gladness, of anxiety or of gloom, may be felt, for which, 
when we examine it, we can find no satisfactory reason. Or 
there may be aspirations within us, due simply to discontent of 
spirit, aspirations after something—we know not what— 
whereby our discontent may be satisfied. 

But it is plain that such vague and unsubstantial feelings 
as these are not the materials out of which true religion is 
formed. We need a religion that will raise us up to a purer, 
nobler life. We need a religion that will give us strength in 
our weakness, comfort in our sorrow, hope amid the disap- 
pointments and anxieties that beset us. We need something 
more than the faith that finds utterance in such lines as these— 


“ Behold, we know not any thing ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last-—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
So runs my dream: but what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry. 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


This may be all that we can attain to at times, but it does not 

satisfy us permanently. When we know that our feet are 

planted on the Rock of Ages, that the Everlasting Arms are 

underneath us, that the shield of infinite power and love is 

around us; when we know that our heavenly Father, in His 

unfailing compassion and mercy, is watching over us, and 
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calling us to Himself; that our Saviour in His unspeakable 
grace and tenderness is accompanying us always—it is then, 
and only then, that we can endure and persevere, fight the 
good fight, mount up with wings as eagles, run and not be 
weary, walk and not faint. 

Another theory of religion, equally plausible and equally 
futile, is that it consists in right conduct, in morality. The 
great thing is that a man’s actions be just, and his words true. 
In comparison with this, his belief is of but little account. 


“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


Which is very much the same as if one were to say, “ It makes 
very little matter whether the fountain be muddy or not, pro- 
vided the stream be pure; the great thing is that the tree bear 
good and abundant fruit; in comparison with that, it is of but 
little importance what kind of root it has, or whether it has 
any root at all.” 

The truth is, there cannot be the good fruit without the 
good root; the stream cannot be pure if the fountain be 
muddy ; it depends on what a man believes whether or not his 
words shall be true, his actions just; his life cannot be right if 
his faith be wrong. 

Religion, it is said, consists in right conduct: dogma is 
nothing ; conduct is everything. But suppose a man likes to 
do what is wrong, why should he not gratify his liking? Why 
should he be expected or required to prefer what is right ? 
Nay, to go still further back, what do we mean by right and 
wrong? How do we know the difference between them ? 
Conscience ? Yes; but what is conscience? By what autho- 
rity does it speak? How is it that men feel constrained to 
follow the dictate of conscience ? 

These are questions which no one can answer satisfactorily 
without committing himself to dogma. Conscience speaks on 
behalf of God, and on His authority. It is to Him that 
obedience is due. He is righteous, and we know that if we 
disobey Him we do wrong and are self-condemned. 

Again, suppose that a man whose life hitherto has been a 
life of sin is at last awakened so as to understand his position 
as he never understood it before. He feels himself burdened 
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with a load of guilt. He feels himself fettered and helpless. 
He looks back to the past with remorse. He looks forward to 
the future with despair. That man has a twofold question to 
face—the question of the past and of the future: How am I 
to get rid of the burden of guilt? How am I to shake off the 
fetters of evil habit? It will be of no use to tell that man 
that sin is a hateful thing; he knows that already; that is 
what makes him so uneasy. It will be all in vain to point 
out to him the advantages and excellencies of “ right conduct.” 
The drowning man does not need to be assured that he would 
be much better out of the water than init. To tell him this 
is only to mock him. If you want to be really kind to him, 
throw him a rope and pull him out. 

The sinner’s twofold problem of the past and of the future 
is insoluble, so far as he himself is concerned. He cannot blot 
out the record nor quiet his conscience by gifts and penances. 
He cannot change his character and life by good resolutions 
and instruction in morality. Some one else must do these 
things for him. If you wish to be really kind to him, you 
will not waste time by telling him things that he knows 
already, and giving him advice which he cannot follow. If 
you wish him to be saved, you will tell him about One who is 
able to save him. You will tell him about Christ, about 
Christ’s work, about the blood of Christ which cleanseth from 
all sin, about the righteousness of Christ in which alone he can 
have acceptance with God, about the grace of Christ by which 
alone he will gain the victory over sin. And in telling him all 
this you will be teaching him dogma. 

This conception of religion—that it consists in right conduct 
—is not justified even when it is associated by way of sanction 
and standard and motive with the life of Jesus. To say that 

“the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 


In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought,” 


if by this it is meant that His life, in all its truth and beauty 
and goodness, was itself the accomplishment of His mission ; 
that the bright example of His pure character, if men would 
but look at it and recognise its loveliness, is what they need 
and all they need for their salvation—is to present only a 
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partial view, and therefore a misleading view, of the truth, a 
view not in harmony with the teaching of Christ Himself. 
“The Son of Man,” He says, “came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” And 
again, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.” By His death He accomplished His mission. By 
His death He made it possible for men to achieve rightness of 
conduct. - The “creed of creeds” is “Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” 

Religion, then, is not emotion. Nor is it morality. Nor is 
it “morality touched by emotion.” It is “faith working 
through love.” “Faith working through love.” Here, ob- 
serve, we have work, which is morality; and love, which is 
emotion. But then, over and above these, or rather at the root 
and basis of these, we have that which explains and renders 
possible both the morality and the emotion—“ faith working 
through love.” 


This leads me, before bringing this paper to a close, to lay 
down one other proposition regarding dogma, in addition to the 
three that have been stated already. Dogma is insufficient. 
There cannot be religion without dogma ; but it would not be 
correct to say that there cannot be dogma without religion. 
There can, and there is. Multitudes of people there are in 
Christian countries to-day, as there were in Judea nine 
teen hundred years ago, who hold true dogmas and know 
nothing of true religion, who have orthodoxy but not faith. 
How often do men need to be told, and how difficult is it for 
them to learn, that faith includes not merely intellectual 
acceptance of the truth, but also practical submission to the 
truth! How sad it is that the oft-quoted reproach— 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, then in half the creeds,” 


should find its justification in the unbelieving and unworthy 
lives of so many members of the Christian Church! What is 
the use of men saying that they “believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,” if they do not love Him 
as a father? or “in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord,” if 
they do not rest on Him with humble confidence? or “in the 
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Holy Ghost,” if they will not yield to His purifying power ? 
or “in the forgiveness of sins,” if they are careless about the 
pardon of their own sins? or “in the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting,” if all their energies are directed to the 
affairs of this life? No matter how correct and scriptural 
their views of religious truth may be, yet if they be nothing 
more than dogmas held by the intellect, if they be not prin- 
ciples believed in the heart and acted out by the will, they 
only make their responsibility the greater and add to the 
weight of their condemnation. 

I have spoken of dogma as being a safeguard to the Church, 
and as being the Church’s testimony to the world. But we 
should never forget that the Church’s real safety is in her union 
with Christ, and that her testimony will have no effect but by 
the working of the Spirit of Christ. It behoves us to make sure 
that our religion is not of the intellect only, but of the heart ; 
that our faith is not barren and void, but the faith which works 
through love. We need to be careful always that we give 
utterance only to what we know and feel to be true, neither 
going beyond this nor falling short of it, not exaggerating and 
not attenuating the meaning of the Gospel message, remember- 
ing that it is the word of God, shunning all unreality of speech 
as we would shun falsehood. Only let us turn our creed into 
a living faith, and then it will be a power within us to sanctify 
us and fit us for heavenly service. “Take heed unto thyself 
and unto the doctrine, . . . for in doing this thou shalt both 
save thyself and them that hear thee.” 

JOHN HOWARD MURPHY, M.A. 





Art. 1V.—The History of Jacob. 


ACOB, the younger of the twin sons of Isaac and Rebekah, 
was born in his father’s sixtieth year, and fifteen years 
before the death of his grandfather Abraham. The place of 
his nativity was in all probability Lahai-Roi, or Hagar’s Well, 
the Moilahi Hagar of the modern Arab, to the south of Beer- 
sheba, and about twelve miles from Kadesh. His advent into 
life was attended by a striking incident which, besides supply- 
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ing him with a name, “Heel-Catcher” or “Supplanter,” was 
really, though not perhaps at the time understood to be so, 
prophetic of his whole future character and career—first as 
these were developed along the plane and within the lines of 
nature until the crisis of his being was reached, at the distance 
of a century ahead, beside the ford of Jabbok ; and next beneath 
the subduing and constraining influences of heavenly grace, 
when, that mysterious turning-point in his history passed, he 
became a conqueror of God rather than a cheater of men. The 
prophet Hosea ' seems to have caught a glimpse of this double 
import—first that which is natural, and then that which is 
spiritual—in the patriarch’s cognomen, when he wrote, as if 
expounding its significance—“ He took his brother by the heel 
in the womb, and by his strength he had power with God: yea, 
he had power over the angel, and prevailed.” For some years, 
indeed, there was nothing, so far as Scripture story has pre- 
served, to indicate that the birth-omen was marching onwards 
towards realisation. As distinguished from his brother Esau, 
a fiery and untameable spirit, addicted to field sports and fond 
of adventure, Jacob was a plain man, who followed the peace- 
ful pursuits of husbandry—ahome-keeping youth, who delighted 
not to roam afield, yet was far from having homely wits, who, 
if he could not be properly described as religious, was possessed 
of at least one quality which proved him to be not entirely 
bad—he was strongly attached to his mother, as she in turn 
was devoted to him. On reaching manhood, however, the lads 
arrived at a dividing of the ways; and in particular the in- 
born proclivity towards deception with which Jacob’s heart 
was tainted began to waken up from its previously dormant 
condition, to exercise its latent influence, to make itself master 
of the secret springs of thought, feeling, and volition that 
dominated and controlled his outer life, and at critical moments 
to impel him into actions that more than justified the fitness 
of his name. 

The long and chequered career of Jacob, extending over one 
hundred and forty-seven years, falls with perfect naturalness 
into three main divisions; the earliest comprising forty or 
seventy-seven years, from his birth to his departure to Padan- 
aram ; the middle covering a space of twenty or forty years, 


) Hosea xiii. 3. 
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the period of exile with Laban, according to the view taken of 
its length ; and the third including his remaining years from 
his return to Canaan till his death in Egypt. The first may 
be regarded as the period of natural development in Jacob’s 
life ; the second as the season of discipline; and the third as 
the era of grace. The first closed with the Bethel vision; 
the second with the struggle at Jabbok; the third with the 
prophetic benediction at Goshen. 

The present paper will endeavour to survey what may be 


termed the earliest or natural phase of Jacob’s character and 
career. 


1. The Buying of the Birthright was the first transaction in 
which the true disposition of the younger of Isaac’s twin sons 
began to reveal itself. As the first-born of the brothers, Esau 
was the heir, and as such to him belonged the right of primo- 
geniture. By Mosaic statute’ this was afterwards defined as 
involving the eldest-born’s succession to the official authority 
of the father, to a double portion of the father’s property, and 


to the exercise of priestly functions in the family ; and it is 
probable that the same privileges were conferred by it in 
pre-Mosaic or patriarchal times.? In the family of Abraham 
it included, in addition, succession to the earthly inheritance 
of Canaan, possession of the covenant blessing transmitted 
through the paternal benediction, and progenitorship of the 
promised seed. It is not difficult to see how some of these 
distinctions and privileges should have possessed a fascination 
for a “plain” man like Jacob, even had he been “a child of 
grace ;” it requires no explanation at all when it is remembered 
that as yet he was an “unchanged Ethiopian.” Nor is it 
surprising that Jacob’s cupidity should have been excited as he 
thought about them. He had doubtless heard from his mother 
of the Oracle* which said, “And the elder shall serve the 
younger,” and found it easy to believe in the heavenly origin 
of so pleasant a prognostication. It is therefore perfectly 
intelligible, though none the less wholly unjustifiable, that, 
reflecting on his foreshadowed greatness, the desires of his 

1 Exod. xxii. 29; Numb, viii. 14, 17 ; Deut. xxi. 17. 

2 See Keil, Handbuch der Biblischen Archeologie, sect. 142; Riehm, 


Handwiérterbuch des Biblischen Alterthums, art. “Erbrecht.” 
® Gen. xxv. 23. 
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mind should have been inflamed, and his will half uncon- 
sciously drawn on to seek the fulfilment of Heaven’s admirable 
plan by endeavouring to possess himself of what the sovereign 
Disposer of men and nations had so unambiguously declared 
should eventually belong to him. An opportunity that 
showed the current of his thoughts, and served as an occasion 
to call forth his half-formed purpose into completed action, 
occurred en a day when the tired hunter, famishing and faint, 
returned from the chase. Jacob at the moment was engaged in 
“ cooking something cooked,” or preparing boiled food of lentils. 
The lentil? Ervwm lens, at that time extensively cultivated 
in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, was a plant of not more than 
six or eight inches high, not cut with the sickle, but pulled 
like flax in a green state, closely resembling an incipient pea- 
vine, with smaller and more delicate leaves, like those of the 
mimosa or sensitive plant. The mode of cooking them can 
still be learnt from the monuments of the first-named country. 
To this day they are largely cultivated in Palestine, and that 
in two kinds, of which the red is considered the better. The 
savoury vegetable, spiced with olive oil and pepper, is eaten 
by itself; or meal made from it is mixed with that prepared 
from wheat, and baked into bread. In the Egypt of to-day the 
poor sustain themselves with bread of lentils only in seasons 
of severe dearth. “Feed me with that red, red,” exclaimed 
the wearied and exhausted sportsman, as he fixed his greedy 
eyes upon the savoury mess—either through excitement 
forgetting the name of the dish, or indicative of the haste 
produced by his voracious appetite ; though the reduplication 
of the term red has been explained as a witty play upon the 
resemblance of the lentil-broth to his own red skin, as thus: 
“Feed me, the red one, with that red thing.” One is puzzled 
to account for this extraordinary request .on the part of Esau, 
and can explain it only by supposing that he was either so 
astoundingly lazy that he would rather endure the pangs of 
hunger than exert himself to procure food, or so hopelessly 
submerged beneath the animalism of his nature, that, like a 
beast of the field, he cared for nothing but the gorging of his 
appetite. On the other hand, it shows Jacob must have long 


1 Thomson, The Land and the Bool, p. 596 ; Riehm, Handwérterbuch des 
Biblischen Alterthums, art. ‘‘ Linsen” ; Wilkinson, Ancient Eyyptians, ii. 32. 
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been brooding over his ambition, that he was able so promptly 
to seize opportunity by the forelock. Instead of answering 
as a humane person, and much more a brother of ordinary 
kindness, would have done, “ Let me refresh thee, my brother,” 
he broaches a proposal that might have startled even Esau, had 
he not been either a bebelos, that is, a profane person, or a nabal, 
a young man devoid of understanding—“Sell me this day thy 
birthright.” “ Birthright!” ejaculates the elder born; “of 
what use is a birthright to one who is starving? Much good 
is it ever likely to do me if you do not help meat once! And 
besides, what care I about birthrights? Give me a life of 
present enjoyment, not an existence of deferred felicity ! 
Come on, give me the pottage, and take you the birthright !” 
But the younger man, who, to do him justice, had a better 
understanding of the nature of the transaction about to be 
concluded, was suspicious. Crafty and double-dealing him- 
self, he was not sure that Esau, on coming to his senses, 
might not repent the bargain. Accordingly he deemed it 
prudent to seal the contract by an oath. An oath amongst 
men, says the writer to the Hebrews, is an end of all strife.’ 
“Swear to me this day,” said the artful schemer; and the 
victim “sware,”!perhaps as Abraham? did to the king of 
Sodom, by lifting up his hand unto the Lord, the Most High 
God, the Possessor of heaven and earth, rather than as Isaac 
and Abimelech * did to one another by the offering of sacrifice. 
The sale and purchase were concluded. Esau obtained his 
lentil-broth, Jacob became his father’s heir. “Jt is naught, 
it is naught, saith the buyer; but when he is gone his way, 
then he boasteth.” * 


2. The Stealing of the Blessing was a bolder venture on the 
part of Jacob. It discovered more cleverness, it is true; but 
it disclosed a greater depth of moral baseness, a deeper tincture 
of duplicity than that earlier proceeding. Isaac was now an 
old man of 137 years, according to one computation,’ or of 
117, according to another, and Jacob a young (!) man of 77, as 
appears from a simple calculation. When he afterwards went 
down to Egypt,° he had reached the age of 130, and his son 

1 Heb. vi. 16. 2 Gen. xiv, 22. 3 Gen. xxvi. 31, 
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Joseph’ that of 39. But Joseph was born’ in the fourteenth 
year of his father’s sojourn in Mesopotamia. Hence deducting 
39 and 14 from 130, the remainder, 77, furnishes the date of 
Jacob’s flight to Padan-aram, and therefore of the incident by 
which it was occasioned. The failing sight and vigour of the 
aged Patriarch had seemingly affected him with fears of 
approaching death, perhaps in his case the more easily 
entertained that his half-brother Ishmael had been cut off at 
the period of life at which he had arrived; though, as events 
proved, he must have rallied considerably, since he survived * 
for wellnigh another half-century, and closed not his eyes in 
death till he had seen Jacob return from Mesopotamia, and 
Esau with his family established in Mount Seir. Meantime 
his feeble health suggested he had better set his house in 
order by designating his successor, and imparting to him the 
Blessing, of which for more than sixty years he had been the 
custodian. Whether Isaac had forgotten the oracle which 
marked out Jacob as his heir, or allowed himself to be blinded 
by a father’s partiality for his first-born, it was to Esau he 
intended bequeathing the sacred trust. Despatching the 
latter to the field for venison, or for some wild animal whose 
flesh might be prepared as delicious food—perhaps to revive 
his languid powers for the contemplated effort, or to refresh 
his spirit by beholding the obedience of his favourite son,—the 
old man resigns himself to wait for the moment when the 
heavenly afflatus wil] descend upon him. Was he conscious, 
as some conjecture, that what he was projecting was a doubt- 
ful matter, which required manceuvring and secrecy? And 
was this the true reason, rather than a supposed connection of 
“ delicious food” with the excitement of prophetic gifts, why 
Esau was requested to prepare him venison? If it was so, 
he was deservedly outwitted. Rebekah, from whom, it is 
obvious, Jacob had inherited his peculiar talent, became aware 
of her husband’s design, and determined to prevent its execu- 
tion. In doing so she has been charged with unwifely revolt 
against her husband’s authority, with unjustifiable partiality 
for her younger son, and with a spirit of craft and deception 
which is never beautiful in any, and least of all in woman ; 
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but may not Rebekah have been also actuated by nobler 
principles and loftier motives than these? What if Retekah, 
remembering the oracle of seventy years ago, believed Jacob 
to be the Heaven-appointed heir, and desired to prevent her 
husband from acting counter to the expressed will and purpose 
of Jehovah? In this case Rebekah will appear to have been 
the more exalted character of the two; the design at which 
she aimed having been legitimate, however reprehensible were 
the means she resorted to in order to effect its realisation. 
That these means were indefensible no one can doubt. 
Directing her favourite to fetch two kids of goats from the 
flocks, she prepared “delicious food” for her husband, such 
as She knew he prized. Dressing Jacob in Esau’s handsome 
robes or festive garments, and covering his smooth hands and 
neck with the skins of the kids, she sent him into his father’s 
presence with the dainty dish she had cooked, with instructions 
that he should personate Esau. From the first it had appeared 
to Jacob a somewhat perilous stratagem, upon which he would 
hardly have ventured had it not been for his mother’s strong 
assurance that she would bear his father’s curse, if curse should 
be the issue instead of blessing. As perhaps he had antici- 
pated, his speech betrayed him. The dull ear of the Patriarch 
was yet acute enough to detect a strangeness in the speaker's 
voice, to which it was not accustomed in that of Esau. Inquir- 
ing who the person was to whom the voice belonged, and 
being answered with promptitude, “I am Esau, thy first-born,” 
he was much perplexed. Laborious excuses have been 
invented to palliate the conduct of Jacob, and to explain his 
words in a manner consistent with truth ; but it is better to 
decline entering on any such path of casuistry, and to hold 
what to ordinary minds seems to be the case, that “ Jacob told 
to his father an officious lie”’! which was followed by a second, 
and a third, and a fourth, and a fifth. In reply to interrogations 
of his father, whose suspicions were aroused, he declared with 
mingled effrontery and blasphemy that he had done “ according 
to the commandment laid upon him,” i.e. gone to the field and 
procured venison ; that this which he brought was the very 
dish desired ; that his expedition was accounted for by Grod’s 
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having providentially helped him in the chase, and that he 
was the old man’s very son Esau. Luther wonders how Jacob 
was able to brazen the matter out, adding, “I should probably 
have run away in terror, and let the dish fall ;” but it is sur- 
prising how soon the feet, even of good men, when they stray, 
become accustomed to walk in crooked paths. The stratagem 
was thoroughly successful. The imposition was carried 
through without detection. The Patriarch, with a calm and 
trustful feeling, resigned himself into the hands of Jehovah, 
to be moved by the spirit of the Holy One. “Come near and 
kiss me, my son,” said the unsuspecting sire; and as he 
smelt the odour of his son’s raiment, redolent of aromatic herbs, 
the ecstatic utterance’ began to flow :— 


“ 


See, the smell of my son 

Is as the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed : 
And God give thee of the dew of heaven, 
And of the fatness of the earth, 

And plenty of corn and wine : 

Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee : 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee : 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 

And blessed be every one that blesseth thee.” 


Scareely were the words uttered when Esau returned from 
the hunting to find, to his dismay, that a second time he had 
been overreached by his wily brother. Bursting into tears of 
vexation and rage, as much as of disappointment and grief, at 
the loss of what he could not rightly value, he lifted up his 
voice, and cried with an exceeding bitter cry, entreating Isaac 
to bestow on him as well a blessing, and venting his indignation 
against Jacob in an angry taunt—“Is not he rightly named 
Jacob? for he hath supplanted me these two times: he took 
away my birthright ; and, behold, now he hath taken away my 
blessing.” Yes; every reader of the story feels that Jacob has 
now completely vindicated his title to the character fore- 
shadowed in his birth-omen and embodied in his name. As to 
Esau, it is not likely his lamentation, “ Bless me, even me 
also, O my father!” had reference to anything but the temporal 
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and material advantages of which he had been deprived ; and 
for these Jacob felt he could offer some degree of compensation. 
The Theocratic Blessing indeed he could neither recall nor 
repeat. The words that had gone forth from his lips were 
irrevocable. In speaking them he had acted as the mouth- 
piece of Jehovah. But his disappointed son he could comfort 
in perhaps the only effectual way possible for him. He could 
give to Esau such a benediction as would make him great upon 
the earth and among the nations :— 


“ Behold, of the fatness of the earth shall be thy dwelling : 
And of the dew from heaven above ; 
And by thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt serve thy brother : 
And it shall come to pass, when thou shalt break loose, 
That thou shalt shake his yoke from off thy neck.” 


First the Patriarch substantially repeats to him the temporal 
blessing already conferred on Jacob, omitting only corn and 
wine at the close, and the name Elohim at the commencement, 
though a different rendering adopted by eminent authorities! 
makes Isaac say that Esau’s dwelling should be away from the 


fatness of the earth, in a waste and sterile region, such as 
Idumea presently is, and such as Malachi* appears to declare 
it always was; in other words, transforms his pretended 
blessing into a modified curse. Next he predicts that Esau’s 
descendants should be a warlike people of predatory habits, 
depending for subsistence on their swords ; and Josephus * tells 
us that the Idumeans had always been “a tumultuous and 
disorderly nation, always upon the watch upon every motion, 
delighting in mutations, soon taking arms, and making haste 
to a battle as if it were a feast.” Then the patriarch con- 
firms the supremacy of Jacob by announcing that Esau and 
his descendants should be subjected by the people springing 
from his brother, a prediction afterwards fulfilled in the reigns 
of Saul and David ;* and lastly he so far modifies this un- 
grateful prophecy as to hint that after years of incessant 
restlessness and struggle they should succeed in regaining 
independence, which also they did in the time of Ahaz, 

1 Tuch, Knobel, Kiirtz, Keil, Kalisch, Murphy. 

2 Malachi i. 3. 3 Wars of the Jews, iv. 4. 1. 
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entirely shaking off the yoke of Judah, without Judah being 
ever able again to completely reduce them to subjection.’ Thus 
Jacob triumphed in, though not because of, his duplicity, the 
true reason of his success lying in the fact that he was the 
God-appointed Heir of the Blessing ; but, as Delitzsch* well 
observes, he and all who took part with him in this miserable 
transaction were made to feel the stroke of Divine chastise- 
ment. While Isaac was punished for his sinful preference of 
Esau by seeing himself deceived by Jacob, and Esau, for his 
profane despising of the blessing, was deprived of it altogether, 
Rebekah was requited for her share in the stratagem by a 
twenty years’ separation from her favourite, and Jacob for his 
by a corresponding period of exile and hard service. 


3. The Flight to Padan-aram forms the next prominent 
incident in the history of this remarkable man. Suggested by 
tebekah as the best means of evading the wrath of Esau, who 
had formed the design of compassing his brother’s death as 
soon as he had got his old father (whom he supposed to be 
dying) quietly interred in Machpelah, and the funeral obsequies 
decently performed, it was dexterously brought about by 
hinting to her husband that, as Jacob was now unmistakably 
the heir, the necessary steps should be taken to provide him 
with a wife. “It would never do for Jacob to wed a Canaan- 
itish maiden,” said Rebekah, who had not had a happy time 
of it with Esau’s spouses, and who felt that if Jacob should 
contract any other such matrimonial alliance life for her 
would be not worth living; and Isaac, remembering how his 
father Abraham had acted with him, added, “It would never do!” 
Having therefore summoned Jacob to his side, he charged him 
to go to Padan-aram to the house of Bethuel, his mother’s 
father, and fetch a wife from thence from amongst his cousins. 
That he did not propose to imitate his father Abraham, and 
commission another Eliezer to do the work of wooing for his 
son, was in all probability due to the fact that he well knew 
Jacob could sufficiently attend to that business without assist- 
ance from others. Starting from his home, then, in the south 
—from Beersheba, where the patriarchal household was at 
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this time established—Jacob took the north road to Haran, 
which, it may be supposed, had formerly been traversed by 
Eliezer and his camels; if the direct route “ through Palestine, 
along the west side of the Jordan and the Lakes, into the 
sukah, and out through the land of Hamath to the Euphrates, 
and thence to the city of Nahor in Mesopotamia.” At night- 
fall, on the third or fourth day,’ if he travelled no faster than 
Abraham * on his journey to Moriah, though, if he made haste, 
possibly on the first day,‘ he found himself at a distance of 
sixty-three miles from Beersheba, about three hours north of 
Jerusalem, then a Jebusite fortress, among the mountains of 
Ephraim and in the vicinity of Luz,° soon to be named Bethel, 
where, a century before, Abraham had fixed his second location 
and built his second altar on the soil of Canaan. There, on 
the outskirts of that old Canaanitish town, which he cared not 
to enter, perhaps because he knew himself to be a stranger, he 
lay down to sleep, with the green sward for a couch, and for 
a pillow one of the boulders in which the region then, as now, 
abounded. “The track of pilgrims,” writes Stanley,° “ winds 
through an uneven valley, covered as with gravestones by 
large sheets of bare rock ; some few here and there standing 
up like the cromlechs of Druidical monuments.” As he 
dropped into slumber his thoughts began to weave themselves 
into airy and fantastic forms, such as visit men in dreams, out 
of which there gradually took shape before his soul’s eye a 
vision which even in his sleep he could distinguish as some- 
thing more than a creation of the mind. “ And behold,” says 
the Hebrew narrator in recording it, “a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold, the 
angels of Elohim ascending and descending on it. And, behold, 
Jehovah stood above it, and said, I am Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Abraham thy father, and the Elohim of Isaac ;” the thrice- 
repeated “ Behold!” conveying the writer’s sense of the tran- 
scendent importance of what the Patriarch beheld. To assume 
that Jacob’s sleep on that memorable night was undisturbed by 
either dreams from the abyss or visions from beyond the stars, 
and that this “ beautifully ingenious” and “clever and philo- 
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” 


sophical”’ composition, as it has been called,’ was the work of 
a late writer, is as remote from the truth as to assert that 
nothing floated before the inward eye of Jacob that was not 
evolved from the depths of Jacob’s own spirit. That the 
dream-vision had a psychological basis in the impressions 
made upon the soul of the wanderer by the exciting experiences 
through which he had lately passed, and the wild character of 
the scenery by which he was then surrounded, need not be 
questioned. That, “in India, many caves used as temples 
contain a high ladder, with seven gates, in conformity with the 
number of the planets, upon which the soul is believed 
gradually to ascend to the highest abode of bliss,”* may also 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. It may even be conceded 
that “in the mysteries of the Mythra a ladder is introduced, 
with seven steps, on which the spirits were believed to ascend 
through the planets, till they arrived in the eighth heaven 
where the deity is enthroned,”* “and that these notions were 
possibly known to the Hebrews.”* It is still impossible to 
impeach successfully the historical validity of the occurrence 
here narrated. Without insisting strongly on the circumstance 
that Christ’s language’ to Nathanael, and Hosea’s words ® to 
Israel appear to presuppose the reality of this vision, it bears 
in itself internal marks of credibility that cannot well be over- 
looked. There is not a detail connected with the vision that 
one can pronounce on @ priori considerations unlikely or un- 
reasonable. If the image of a ladder or stone staircase was 
such as the mountain steppes around the sleeper might have 
easily suggested, the notions of angelic messengers passing and 
repassing between earth and heaven, and of Jehovah Himself 
appearing on the ladder’s summit, might as readily present 
themselves to one who had the day before left home for the 
first time with an aged parent’s benediction in his ear :’ “ And 
God Almighty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and multiply 
thee, that thou mayest be a multitude of people ; and give thee 
the blessing of Abraham, to thee, and to thy seed with thee ; 
that thou mayest inherit the land wherein thou art a stranger.” 
At all events, that Jacob himself regarded it as a solemn 
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verity, his first words on waking from his slumber revealed : 
“Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” Up 
and out from the invisible region of slumber his spirit brought 
with it a strong sense of the supernatural such as attends not 
ordinary dreams. Jacob had a lively conviction that in the 
visions of the night he had met with God, had looked upon 
His glory, and heard Him talk, and that too in terms he 
could hardly have anticipated, considering the wickedness of 
which he had been guilty,—not revoking or even modifying 
the benediction his father had spoken, but in ample and 
gracious tones confirming it and sealing it for ever: “The land 
whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed; and 
thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth; and thou shalt 
spread abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and 
to the south: and in thee, and in thy seed, shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed. And, behold, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and will bring thee 
again into this land; for I will not leave thee, until I have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of.” As if he felt that 
he still stood in Jehovah’s presence, he exclaimed, “ How 
dreadful is this place! This is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven!” To commemorate the 
strange experience he had passed through, and much more the 
gracious visitation he had enjoyed, he raised erect the stone 
pillar which had served him for a pillow, poured upon it 
consecrating oil, called the name of the place Bethel, and 
recorded a vow that if Elohim would be with him as He had 
promised, extending to him guidance on his onward journey, 
protection while a stranger in the distant land he was seeking, 
and a safe return to his father’s house, then would he accept 
Jehovah as his own God, erect an altar on the spot which had 
been hallowed by Jehovah’s presence, and devote to Him a 
tenth of all the wealth he might have then acquired. The 
action of Jacob in erecting this memorial pillar has been 
likened to the worship of Baetylia, or sacred stones, which 
afterwards became prevalent among the Greeks, Romans, 
Hindus, Arabs, and Germans. The stone in Delphi sacred to 
Apollo, that in Emesa on the Orontes consecrated to the Sun, 
the angular rock at Pessinus in Phrygia worshipped as 
Cybele; the black stone at Mecca, believed to have been 
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brought from heaven by Gabriel, are examples of the fetish- 
worship referred to. But the heathen rite was probably 
derived from the fact here recorded of Jacob, rather than vice 
versa ; while the circumstance that the erection of such pillars 
was expressly forbidden by the Law of Moses’ forbids the 
supposition that the author of the story was a late composer. 
The fulfilment of Jacob’s vow is afterwards related? by the 
Hebrew. historian. “The pillar or cairn or cromlech of 
Bethel,” says Stanley,* “must have been looked upon by the 
Israelites, and may be still looked upon in thought by us, as 
the precursor of every house of God that has since arisen in 
the Jewish and Christian world—the temple, the cathedral, 
the church, the chapel; nay more, of those secret places of 
worship that are marked by no natural beauty and seen by no 
human eye,—the closet, the catacomb, the thoroughfare of the 
true worshipper.” It may be added that the case of Jacob 
shows that the practice of voluntary tithing is of great 
antiquity, having been known and practised long antecedent 
to the times of Moses. THOMAS WHITELAW, D.D. 


Art. V.—The Resurrection of the Body. 


7 resurrection of the body has been so long an accepted 
article of the Christian creed that we hardly realise what 
a mystery it is. We have been so long accustomed to hear 
the Apostle Paul’s magnificent defence and exposition of the 
doctrine at almost every Burial Service that we have scarcely 
ever paused to ponder what, after all, this resurrection means. 
No such conception as that of a general rising of the vast con- 
gregation of the dead seems ever to have dawned upon the 
pagan world. The Epicureans, being materialists, believed 
that the death of the body was the final close of the man’s per- 
sonal existence. The Stoics, with their more spiritual views, 
looked on death as the happy release of the soul from its 
bondage to the flesh. To the one the resurrection was an 
1 Exod. xxiii. 24, xxxiv. 13 ; Lev. xxvi. 1 ; Deut. xii. 3, xvi. 22. 
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impossibility ; to the other it would have seemed a calamity 
rather than a boon. No wonder, then, that when Paul came to 
Athens preaching this doctrine, both said contemptuously, 
“What will this babbler say?” And so, while they listened 
patiently to his exposure of the folly of that idolatry to which 
the city was wholly given, when they heard of the resurrection 
of the dead, some mocked, and others said, “ We will hear thee 
again of this matter.” ? 

The doctrine of the resurrection then, as distinguished from 
that of the immortality of the soul, is one which human reason, 
as represented in the great schools of Greek philosophy, failed 
to elaborate. It is purely a dogma of revelation, a fact in the 
future history of our race which we believe simply upon the 
authority of the Word of God. Under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion it was but obscurely indicated. In the fourteenth and 
nineteenth chapters of the Book of Job there are two well- 
known passages in which that patriarch seems to express his 
firm conviction that his body, now wasted by disease, and 
doomed to death, should yet be raised again. In the one he 
says, with unutterable pathos, “O that thou wouldest hide me 
in the grave, that thou wouldest keep me secret, until thy 
wrath be past, that thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and 
remember me! Ifa man die, shall he live again?” Then, as 
if in answer to his own question, he adds, “ All the days of my 
appointed time (7c. the time during which he was hidden in 
the grave) will I wait, till my change come. Thou shalt call, 
and I will‘answer thee: thou wilt have a desire to the work 
of thine hands.” This seems very explicit. Yet many good 
commentators, of whom Delitzsch is one (and the Revised 
Version follows them), put all the verbs in the optative mood, 
as expressing a pious wish rather than a confident hope. And 
this they do on the ground that, while the Hebrew will admit 
of either rendering, this is the only one that will bring the 
words into harmony with the sentiments to which Job is giving 

} It is possible that the practice of embalming, which prevailed in Egypt, 
indicated a hope that the bodies of the dead should rise again. This, how- 
ever, is at best a precarious inference drawn from a custom which may have 
had an entirely different origin and meaning. Nor does it in any way 
invalidate the statement that pagan philosophy in its highest form failed to 


conceive or formulate anything like the Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
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utterance in the context. The other passage is: “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth; and though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another; though 
my reins be consumed within me.” This, too, seems a very 
plain statement, on the part of Job, of his belief in his own 
bodily resurrection to take place at the latter day, when his 
Redeemer should stand upon the earth. The only difficulty 
here is in regard to the meaning of the words: “ Yet in my 
flesh shall I see God.” These words are correctly rendered in 
the Revised Version: “ Yet from my flesh shall I see God,” 
which may mean either “apart from my flesh,” “in a disem- 
bodied state,” or “looking out from my flesh as the dwelling- 
place of the soul.” The latter view will be preferred by those 
who look simply at the passage by itself, especially at the 
words which follow the disputed clause: “Whom I shall see 
for myself, and mine eyes shall behold.” The former will be 
adopted by those who have come on other grounds to the con- 
clusion that an explicit announcement of the resurrection in 
the Book of Job would be a violent anachronism, only to be 
explained on the hypothesis of interpolation. Such an 
announcement there is undoubtedly in the closing chapter of 
the Book of Daniel, though it is remarkable, as indicating the 
gradual way in which this doctrine was unfolded, that the 
language there used would rather suggest that the predicted 
rising from the dead would not be universal: “ And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 

It is in the New Testament, however, that we find this doc- 
trine formally announced and fully opened up. The conception 
is one which, as we have seen, reason failed to suggest, and 
against which many formidable objections may be raised. Yet, 
when once suggested, it has this in its favour, that soul and 
body are so intimately associated in every thought and action 
of our lives that we can hardly conceive of the soul’s conscious 
existence hereafter apart from bodily organs. In other words, 
we have an instinctive feeling that soul and body are the con- 
stituent elements, the essential factors, of human nature. It 
was to this instinct that our Lord appealed when he refuted 
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the Sadducees by referring to the words, “I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” adding, 
by way of comment, “God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” But clear as the teaching of our Lord on this sub- 
ject is, the resurrection occupies a still larger place in the 
writings of his apostles. And for a very obvious reason. The 
great burden of their testimony to an unbelieving world was 
that Jesus Christ had risen from the dead. This was the great 
credential of his Divine mission, the attestation by the Father 
of his finished work, the proof that he was able to save to the 
uttermost. And if the resurrection of Christ were a proved 
and admitted fact, there was no insuperable difficulty in the 
way of believing in a future resurrection on a wider scale. 
Nay, the one was but the germ, the type, the earnest of the 
other. Hence it is that in the apostolic writings, while the 
resurrection of the wicked is assumed, the emphasis is laid 
upon the resurrection of the saints, and that is traced to the 
union that subsists between them and their risen Lord. 

It would seem that we owe the fullest and clearest statement 
on this subject which the Word of God contains to the cir- 
cumstance that there were some in the Church of Corinth, even 
in the days of Paul, who said that there was no resurrection of 
the dead. Probably they held, with Hymenzus and Philetus, 
that the resurrection was past already—that it meant nothing 
more than the spiritual quickening of dead souls. We need 
not stay to refute a heresy long ago exploded by the Apostle 
Paul. Some have maintained, chiefly on the ground of certain 
expressions in the fifth chapter of Second Corinthians, that the 
resurrection of the believer takes place immediately after death, 
when, being stripped of his earthly tabernacle, he puts on a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. And 
there are others still who hold that at the second coming of 
Christ the saints shall be provided with spiritual bodies entirely 
different from those in which they had lived and died on earth. 
In answer to both these views it is sufficient to say that it 
would be an abuse of words to call any such transmigration of 
the soul from one body to another a resurrection ; that we are 
expressly told that those who “sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake,” that all “that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth ;” and, finally, that such an inves- 
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titure of the soul with an entirely new body, whether at death 
or at the day of judgment, has no sort of resemblance to the 
resurrection of Christ, which is the type or pattern of the 
resurrection of his people. 

Resurrection obviously implies the essential identity of the 
risen body with that which died, but along with this there 
may be a large amount of circumstantial difference. It was 
so in the case of Jesus Christ. The same body rose which had 
been crucified and buried. When the women visited the 
sepulchre in which he had been laid, they found it empty. 
The angels testified, “ He is risen from the dead ; and behold, 
he goeth before you into Galilee, there shall ye see him.” He 
appeared to his disciples the same evening, and showed them 
his hands and his side. He convinced them, by the plainest 
evidence addressed to the senses of sight and touch and hearing, 
that he who had been crucified was now risen. Yet it is plain 
from the whole narrative that under this identity there was a 
very considerable change. He was not recognised even by one 
who knew him so well and loved him so ardently as Mary 
Magdalene until he spoke. The tones of his voice were still 
the same. His outward appearance was altered. The two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus did not identify him even by 
his voice. He had to make himself known to them, perhaps 
by the old familiar way in which he asked a blessing on their 
evening meal. His sudden and mysterious appearance among 
his disciples as they were met with closed doors, and the 
equally sudden way in which he vanished out of their sight, 
were very different from the manner of his intercourse with 
them before his death. And this seems to have gone on for a 
period of forty days, at the close of which, to their unspeakable 
amazement, they saw him ascend from the slopes of Olivet 
into the upper regions of the air, till a cloud received him out 
of their sight. No doubt there were foreshadowings of this 
change even while he was with them, as when he was trans- 
figured on the Mount; when he passed unharmed through the 
midst of those who were seeking to destroy him ; or when he 
walked upon the waters of the sea of Galilee. But these were 
only occasional glimpses granted to his disciples, in the days of 
his humiliation, of that glory which is now the permanent con- 
dition of our risen Lord. 
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In this respect, doubtless, the resurrection of the members of 
Christ will resemble that of their living and exalted Head. 
They shall rise with bodies substantially the same as those 
which they possessed when they fell asleep in Jesus, yet mar- 
vellously changed. There is this important difference, how- 
ever, between the two cases : our Lord’s body was raised from 
the dead before it could see corruption. There is, therefore, no 
difficulty here as to the way in which the identity was main- 
tained. The only difficulty is the miracle of the restored 
animation of the lifeless frame, and the further miracle of the 
sudden change in its properties and powers. But in the case 
of believers who have died centuries before the second coming 
of Christ, the difficulty of conceiving that the identical body 
which was buried shall then be raised to life is very great. 
For the body soon after death undergoes a process of decompo- 
sition. It ceases to be an organised whole, and resolves into 
its component parts. It becomes simply an agglomerate of 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, calcareous matter, ete. 
Now it is of course admitted that God could, by an act of 
omnipotence, gather together all these chemical constituents of | 
the human body, though scattered to the four winds, and re- 
organise them, in the exercise of the same creative power as 
that by which he made our common parent of the dust of the 
ground. But the difficulty is this: the bodies of the dead 
when decomposed fatten the soil in which they have been 
laid, enter into the vegetation which that soil produces, and 
are consumed by the sheep and oxen which browse upon it. 
These animals we in turn consume, and thus the identical 
chemical substances may go to constitute the bodies of suces- 
sive generations of men. It would seem, therefore, to be 
impossible that the very material of which the body was com- 
posed when it was laid in the grave is literally raised again Lo 
constitute the resurrection body, for that material would in 
some cases require to be distributed among very many bodies. 
Nor is it necessary that it should. For the identity of the 
body may be preserved, though the particles of which it is 
formed are completely changed. It is well known that even 
at present our bodies are in a state of continual flux. A pro- 
cess of waste and reparation is going on from day to day. The 
general opinion is that every particle of the body is changed 
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within a period of seven years, yet no one imagines that by 
this process the identity of the man, or even of his bodily 
frame, is in the least affected. 

Was not this very difficulty anticipated and removed by the 
Apostle Paul, when, in answer to the objection, “ How are the 
dead raised up? and with what body do they come ?” he said, 
“ Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die ; and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of 
some other grain ; but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him, and to every seed his own body.” Here he seems to 
teach expressly that the growth of a seed is analogous to the 
resurrection of the body, at least so far as to throw light upon 
the relation of the body raised to that previously committed to 
the dust. The seed committed to the earth apparently decays 
and dies. But a little germ lives on, and, fed by the decaying 
matter, pushes its way upward to the light. After a little it 
begins to throw out roots, thus becoming independent of the 
nourishment hitherto derived from the parent seed. Then it 
sends forth first the tender blade, then the hardy stalk, and 
last of all the full-formed ear, enfolding within its husk a 
multitude of grains like those from which itself has sprung. 
We must be careful not to press a mere illustration too far, 
but these three points of analogy seem to be indicated between 
this process and the resurrection of the dead. First, there is 
the death, whether of the seed or of the body, involving decom- 
position into their constituent elements. Then there is the 
continued existence both in the seed and in the body of a germ 
—a formative principle of life, with which their identity is 
bound up. This may for a longer or a shorter period remain 
dormant and unseen, but it is that which makes resurrection 
possible, and that which determines the type of the body which 
is to be. And, finally, in both cases what rises from the earth 
shall be very different in appearance from what was sown, and 
vastly larger than the little germ on which the identity of the 
two depends. 

This illustration, then, seems to throw important light upon 
what is necessary to preserve the identity of the body in which 
the saint lives and dies on earth with that in which he shall 
appear when he awakes on the morning of the resurrection. 
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The great, the essential thing, seems to be a certain germ, a 
vital force, a formative principle of life. We cannot tell 
where this principle resides. It may be a mere cell, indis- 
tinguishable even under the microscope from any other life- 
germ, but having wrapped up in it the mysterious power of 
developing in certain favourable circumstances, and with amazing 
rapidity, into a human body, possessing far higher qualities 
than that of which it once formed a part, yet still recognisably 
the same. Some would maintain that this is all that is needed, 
and that the identity of the bodies of the saints would be pre- 
served even if this germ were to gather round it, and shape 
into the human form materials very different from those of 
which our bodies are now composed—not the chemical con- 
stituents of earth, but elements of a finer and more ethereal 
mould. Delitzsch indeed speaks of God supplying to the dis- 
embodied spirit materials similar to those of its former body, 
taken from the new heavens and new earth that shall spring 
up pheenix-like from the fires of the final conflagration.’ But 
is not the resurrection to precede that great catastrophe? For 
the Apostle Paul assures the Thessalonians that those who are 
alive and remain at the coming of Christ shall not anticipate 
them which are asleep. The dead in Christ shall rise first ; 
after that the living shall be changed. That is to say, the 
saints who are found alive upon the earth at the Lord’s return 
shall undergo no change till the dead, summoned by the voice 
of the archangel and the trump of God, have risen from their 
graves. It is plain, therefore, that the earth cannot have been 
previously burnt up, nor can the new heavens and earth have 
been formed, to provide fresh material for the bodies of the 
risen saints. 

Apart, however, from the question of the source from which 
the supposed new material of the resurrection body might be 
obtained, I do not think that we have reason to believe that 
there will be any such essential change in the very elements 
of which our bodies are composed. For when we look at the 
model case, the resurrection of our Lord, does he not seem to 
assert that the material of his body was the same that it had 
ever been when he reassures his terrified disciples with these 
words, “ Why are ye troubled? and why do thoughts arise 


1 Delitzsch’s System of Biblical Psychology, chap. vii. sect. i. 
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in your hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself: handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have.” These words of course imply 
that his was not a mere phantom body, visible indeed, yet 
impalpable and unreal. But they also seem, taken in their 
most natural sense, to teach that the constituents of that body 
were the very material of which human flesh and bones are 
made. No doubt it was in some respects remarkably altered. 
It seemed to have the power of appearing and vanishing at 
the pleasure of its owner, of gliding unperceived into a room, 
the doors of which were shut, and of rising from the earth and 
passing beyond the region of the clouds. Our present earthly 
bodies have no such properties or powers. And it may be 
said that this is a proof that, although our Lord retained the 
form and features and general aspect under which he had been 
previously known to his disciples, yet the chemical constituents 
of his body must have been wholly different. I think, how- 
ever, that this is inconsistent with his own statement, that he 
was still possessed of “flesh and bones.” There may have 
been some mysterious difference in the molecular arrangement 
of the particles of his body, to adapt it to the heavenly glory 
to which it was soon to be transferred. The material of which 
his body was composed may have been more plastic, more 
completely under the power of the animating spirit, than in 
the days of his humiliation. Yet I would shrink from saying 
that the ingredients which entered into its constitution were 
entirely different. And if this be the limit of the change 
which the body of our Lord underwent when he rose from the 
dead, there is no reason to think that it will be otherwise with 
the bodies of his people, for they shall be fashioned like unto 
the body of his glory. It is true we read that “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” but that is explained by 
the clause which follows, “neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption.” Blood is the very symbol and seat of that frail 
corruptible life which we now possess. “Flesh and blood” 
therefore describe the human body, constituted as it now is, 
organised to endure for little more than threescore years and 
ten at furthest. “Flesh and bones” denote rather the essential 
framework of the human body, which, when raised from the 
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dead, shall be divested of all those elements of corruption that 
have clung to it here on earth.’ 

The words of our Lord in answer to the Sadducees, “ In the 
resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God in heaven,” have been understood by 
some to mean that the angels in heaven have bodies of a 
refined ethereal texture, and that to these the bodies of the 
risen saints shall be conformed. But our Lord was not speak- 
ing to the question about the nature of the resurrection body, 
but about the continuance in heaven of the sexual relations 
and the sexual intercourse of earth. That the angels are pure 
spirits, without any bodily organs, appears to be the clear 
teaching of Scripture. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, we 
read, “ Are they not all ministering spirits?” And our Lord 
says to his disciples, “ A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
see me have.” Nor do I think that the words of our Lord 
imply that after the resurrection there will be no distinction 
of sex. We read in the Book of Genesis, “So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him ; 
male and female created he them.” I believe that of these 
two original characteristics of the human race the latter is at 
least as indelible as the former. Male and female are the 
complements of each other. Both are needed to constitute a 
perfect human nature. It is true there will be no marriages 
in heaven, even as there will be no births or deaths, but there 
will still be manly strength and dignity, womanly grace and 
beauty, with those endless shades of difference in taste and 
talent, in genius and spirit, in thought and sentiment which 
distinguish the sexes here, and which will brighten the fellow- 
ship and enhance the joy of heaven itself. 


1 It will be observed that I have assumed throughout that we may form 
at least a probable conception of the nature of the bodies of the risen saints 
from what we are told of the properties of the body of the risen Saviour 
during the forty days which intervened between his resurrection and ascen- 
sion. I am quite aware that this assumption is open to attack on either 
side. Some may hold that I thus ascribe certain marvellous powers to the 
bodies of the redeemed, forgetting that Christ, as the Son of God, had 
miraculous energy at his command; while others may say that I do not 
ascribe to them a condition sufficiently exalted, since their bodies are to be 
conformed to the ‘‘ body of his glory,” with which he was not endued till 
the day of his exaltation. The subject is one on which it were foolish to 
dogmatise, but tle fact that the view here advanced is thus assailed from 
opposite sides is rather a presumption in its favour, on the principle, “in 
medio tutissimus ibis.” 
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The question naturally suggests itself, Will there be eating 
and drinking in heaven? Will the resurrection body require 
to be thus sustained? It is hard to say. On the one hand, it 
may be argued that so large a part of the human body is 
devoted to the purpose of masticating, digesting, and assimi- 
lating food that, if these processes were to cease, the body 
would either have to be altogether reconstructed, or would 
consist to -a large extent of useless organs. On the other 
hand, one cannot help feeling that there is something gross 
and earthly about the way in which for the present our bodily 
life has to be maintained ; that after the resurrection “eating 
and drinking,” like “ marrying and giving in marriage,” will be 
relegated to the past, and that, if there shall still be waste of 
tissue needing to be repaired, the process of reparation will be 
less carnal than it is now. It does not seem to be a formid- 
able objection to this view that our Lord did on one occasion 
eat a piece of broiled fish and of an honeycomb before his 
disciples after he had risen from the dead. For that was a 
solitary, and may have been a quite exceptional act, designed 
not to nourish his body, but to convince and satisfy their 
minds. 

But let us now look a little more closely at the description 
of the glorified body given by the Apostle Paul in the classical 
passage on this subject, the fifteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians. “It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorrup- 
tion.” That is to say, it is laid in the grave with tendencies 
to disintegration and decay already in full and terrible opera- 
tion. It shall be raised endowed with a constitution destined 
to endure for ever without decrepitude or failure. “It is 
sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory.” That is to say, it 
is buried with obvious and humbling marks of its fallen state. 
It shall be raised, not only as completely free from these as 
Adam was when he was created, but framed after a far more 
glorious model—the likeness of the Son of Man. “It is sown 
in weakness ; it is raised in power.” Nothing can be weaker 
or more helpless than a corpse when lowered down into its 
narrow bed. Yet even before that the body of the very 
strongest is but feeble compared with what the body of the 
saint shall be hereafter. New powers shall then be imparted 
to the body, such as we can hardly conceive of now, but of 
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which we have some indications in the properties of the body 
of the risen Saviour. “It is sown a natural body; it is raised 
a spiritual body.” This is the weightiest utterance of all. 
The Apostle has reserved to the last the most discriminating 
point of the whole contrast. This is the distinctive feature of 
the resurrection body on which he chiefly dwells, and which 
is evidently the root or basis of all the other points of difference 
between it and the body in its present state. And yet, im- 
portant as the statement is, it is not easy to determine pre- 
cisely what it means. “A spiritual body!” What is it? 
Is it not a paradox, almost a contradiction in terms? 

The best key to the interpretation of this apparent paradox 
will be found in the use of the same words “natural” and 
“ spiritual,” by the same apostle, in this very Epistle, and that 
too for the purpose of drawing a somewhat similar contrast. 
Here he speaks of saya Wuyixoy and capa mrevpatixov. In 
the second chapter of the same epistle he speaks of wuyuKos 
avOpwros and mvevpatixos avOpwros. In the latter case he 
evidently means to contrast the man who is entirely under the 
sway and influence of the yvy7 with the man who is at least 
mainly under the influence of the wvedua. The wvy7n is the 
principle of natural life, physical, intellectual, and moral. The 
mvevya is the new and higher principle of spiritual life, im 
planted or awakened in a man by the Holy Spirit in regenera- 
tion, by which he is linked on to God and to the things that 
are spiritual and divine. The yvyi is not, like the cap§, a 
sinful principle, to be eradicated and destroyed, but an essential 
part of our nature, to be conserved and sanctified. Hence, 
when a man becomes mvevyartixos, being regenerated by the 
Spirit of God, he does not lose the yvx, for we find Paul say- 
ing to the Thessalonians, “I pray God your whole spirit, and 
soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” But the wvedua becomes from that time 
forward the predominating, inspiring, regulating principle of 
the man. Now let us look at the contrast before us in the 
light of the apostle’s previous use of the same words. The 
natural—that is, the psychic or soulish body—is a body adapted 
to the necessities of the yuy7. The spiritual body is a body 
adapted to the higher necessities of the 7vevua. When a man 
is said to be yuysxos, and not rvevyartixos, this implies that he 
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is in a sinful, an unregenerate state. But when the body is said 
to be uyeKor, and not wvevyarixor, this does not necessarily 
imply sin, but only a condition of inferiority to that occupied 
by one who has a spiritual body. Thus our Lord himself, 
when he was manifest in the flesh, assumed a body liable to 
all the limitations and infirmities common to man. He “ was 
made a little lower than the angels.” He was made a partaker 
of flesh and blood, in all points like unto his brethren, yet 
without sin. His was then a natural body, a body adapted to 
the pyschic life of earth, and only when he rose from the dead 
did he receive a spiritual body, a body suited to the spiritual 
life of heaven. This is indicated by the use of the term 
avevdpa to denote the resurrection life of Christ, as when He 
is said to have been “ manifest in the flesh and justified in the 
spirit,” and again, “ put to death in the flesh but quickened in 
the spirit.”? 

What then are the distinctive peculiarities by which the 
spiritual body shall be characterised? Most assuredly the ex- 
pression does not mean that it will be spiritual, as distinguished 
from material, in its texture. That is inconceivable and im- 
possible. Besides, that would imply that the present body, 
being wvyixov, is not material, but of the same essence as the 
soul. No; these qualifying adjectives, as we have seen, do not 
describe the essence or substance of the body before and after 
the resurrection. They describe it as in the one case adapted 
to the uses of the soul, which is the lower, and in the other 
case to the uses of the spirit, which is the higher principle of 
life. When we have said this, I am not sure that we can with 
safety say much more. To imagine to ourselves the condition 
and the occupations of the saints in glory and the nature of the 
bodies which they wear isa somewhat unprofitable employment. 
The sources of reliable information are so scanty that we are 
tempted to fill up the outline with mere fanciful conjectures. 
It is but a faint conception that we can form as yet of the 
nature of the spiritual body, and that mainly from the glimpses 
given us of our Lord after he had risen from the dead. 

1. The bodies of the saints in heaven shall no longer be 
liable to hunger, or thirst, or weariness, or pain. All these 
things our Lord experienced in the days of his flesh. He 


) See Milligan on the Resurrection of our Lord, note 15. 
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hungered in the wilderness, thirsted on the cross, sat weary on 
the well at Sychar, agonised in Gethsemane, was crucified on 
Calvary. Wecannot conceive of his being subject to any such 
infirmities or sorrows now. Neither shall his people when 
they reach the better country. “They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat.” “God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for the former 
things are passed away.” 

2. There will be no deformity or defect, no blemish or un- 
comeliness about the bodies of the saints in glory. “Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped ; then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb sing.” There will be no congenital 
deformity, no mutilation, the result of violence, or accident, or 
disease. Each redeemed body will then be perfect and com- 
plete—nay, fair and comely, fairer than that of Adam or Eve at 
their creation, for the body of our humiliation will be fashioned 
on no lower type than the body of Christ’s glory. There will 
therefore be no liability to loss or deterioration, whether from 
injury, or accident, or gradual decay. The bodies of the saints 
shall be adorned with all the beauty of immortal youth. 

3. Their bodies will be possessed of greatly enhanced, per- 
haps altogether novel, powers. Here we are limited to a cer- 
tain spot of earth. If we move beyond it in the exercise of 
our own organs of locomotion our progress is slow, and small, 
and fatiguing. And even with the help of the marvellous 
machinery of modern times, a lengthened journey is a tedious 
and expensive thing. There is every reason to think that the 
bodies of the risen saints will, like that of their Divine Master, 
be endued with the power of moving with inconceivable ease 
and rapidity from place to place. And as distance will not 
then be the obstacle to communication which it is now, so it 
may prove that physical difficulties, material obstacles, that im- 
pede us now, will be no hindrances hereafter. It may be that 
sight and hearing will be much more acute and powerful than 
at present, and it is even conceivable that other organs and 
new senses will be given us, to facilitate our acquaintance 
with the objects and our intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the heavenly regions. 
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4. There will be nothing in the spiritual body to interrupt 
constant communion with God, or to mar that perfect joy in 
him which the spirit longs for. Our present bodies are a 
hindrance to prolonged exercises of devotion. Food makes them 
heavy. The want of it makes them faint. Often when the 
spirit is willing the flesh is weak. But the spiritual body will 
be a fit partner for the glorified soul. The saints in glory will 
never be oppressed with drowsiness or lethargy in their spiri- 
tual exercises. The body, instead of being a drag and hindrance, 
will be the swift and willing instrument of the soul in its acts 
of service or its songs of praise. There will be no conflict, as 
there is now, between the desire for carnal pleasure and the 
thirst for holy joy. Body and soul and spirit shall there be 
lovingly united in the pursuit and enjoyment of the highest 
blessedness—communion with the God of love. 

5. The spiritual body will be the perfect outward expression 
of the spiritual nature within. This is almost implied in the 
definition of the spiritual body as one that is perfectly adapted 
to the uses of the spirit. For there could hardly be this per- 
fect adaptation without a perfect harmony between them. 
Just as the Arab horse responds instinctively to the slightest 
touch of the reins, and even to the accents of his master’s 
voice; just as two bosom friends can anticipate each other’s 
wishes and almost divine what is passing in each other’s breast, 
so there will be the most prompt and perfect sympathy 
between the soul and body of the saint in glory. And this 
active sympathy and harmonious co-operation, if it does not 
prove that the one is already the exact counterpart of the other, 
is sure to lead to this result. We see something of this forma- 
tive process going on even here on earth, the gross, earthly, 
material body taking on the mould and impress given to it by 
the soul within. Do we not sometimes see the body which in 
youth was full of life and activity grow dull and sluggish and 
inert, because the man has basely surrendered himself to 
sensual indulgence? And on the other hand, have we never 
seen a naturally stolid, heavy countenance lighted up with 
intelligence when the dormant energies of the man’s nature 
have been quickened by the grace of God? If this be so 
with our present earthly bodies, how much more will the 
heavenly body yield itself toevery movement of the spirit that 
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dwells within, vibrating to the slightest touch, and revealing, 
like some translucent medium, the thoughts and feelings of 
the inner man. 

We may rest assured of this, that memory, that wondrous 
faculty of the human soul, will not be lost but greatly quickened 
when we reach the perfection of our nature in heaven above. 
If so, then we shall certainly remember our earthly friends and 
recognise them there. But the means of recognition will not 
be altogether what they were on earth. So far as we knew 
them by some defect, infirmity, or uncouth peculiarity, that 
source of identification will exist no longer. We have reason, 
therefore, to believe that we shall know them chiefly by the 
expression of their countenances. Their faces will be luminous 
with those excellences of character which they had acquired 
on earth, and by means of these we shall readily recognise 
them. Who can doubt that Isaiah’s countenance will glow 
with heavenly rapture, and John’s with seraphic love, and 
Paul’s with Christ-like zeal? And in like manner, though in 
a less pronounced degree, the faces of those friends whom we 
have known and loved on earth will shine, like the face of 
Moses when he descended from the mount, with the goodness 
and gentleness, the truth and candour, the purity and upright- 
ness, the humility and heavenliness of mind by which they 
had been severally characterised. 

I have said nothing as yet of the dark side of this subject, 
the resurrection of the wicked, for the Bible says little of it, 
and we can learn nothing of it, except by way of contrast, from 
the resurrection of our Lord. But the contrast suggested is 
something very awful. If the faces of the risen saints shall 
shine with ever-growing brightness in the beauties of holiness, 
will not the fierce passions and burning lusts of the ungodly, 
no longer hidden in their hearts but now flaming in their very 
faces, be something terrible to behold? If the Spirit of glory 
and of God will rest upon an Abraham and Isaiah, a Peter and 
a John, how utterly diabolical will be the countenance of a 
Herod, a Nero, a Cesar Borgia, and many more, unknown to 
history, who like them have given themselves up to all that is 
base and brutal ! 

How solemn a thought that the body is an essential and 
integral part of our nature! Is it to be the temple of the 
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Holy Ghost, or the hold of devils? Every one of us is engaged, 
whether he will or not, in modelling a statue which is to be 
his monument to all eternity. Every thought or feeling that 
we cherish, every word we speak, every act we do, is a blow of 
the chisel which is carving it either into a devil or a saint. 
At present we are working in the dark. The studio is imper- 
fectly lighted, and the rough-hewn figure is hidden beneath the 
folds of conventional propriety, religious hypocrisy, or natural 
reserve. But the day is coming when that statue shall be 
unveiled. Will that be the day of a hypocrite’s detection, or 
the day of the manifestation of a son of God ? 
ROBERT G. BALFOUR, M.A. 


Art. VI—An Apology from Christ. 


to is an age of apologetic. Almost everything new has 
to be apologised for. Every setter forth of strange doc- 
trines or worker of strange things has to show the necessity, 
the reasonableness, or the advantage of the same; he has to 
apologise for them. Specially is this the case in religious 


matters, and hence Apologetics is one of the most prominent 
branches in the Christian schools. Resistance and attack call 
forth defence or apology. History shows that new religious 
truths have had to fight their way before general acceptance ; 
from the review of the history which Stephen made, he was 
able to say, “ Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost.” He, too, 
was on his defence when he so said, and saw it was quite in 
keeping he should have to be so. Both the deeds done and 
the doctrines taught under the auspices of Christ or the Chris- 
tian economy have been more or less objected to, and per 
contra defended or apologised for. Such resistance and enforce- 
ment, such attack and defence, were begun in the time of 
Christ himself, whose own words and works both gave offence, 
and were defended. 

The Apologetic of the New Testament is of itself an instruc- 
tive study, and Christ himself as an apologist is a remarkable 
figure. We intend here to confine ourselves to one particular 
instance out of many on which Christ stood on his defence, 
and when, finding fault with his work, his enemies drew an 
apology from Christ, not only unspeakably precious for the 
subject-matter of it, but also highly instructive for even modern 
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apologetic. The case we refer to is that set forth in Luke xv., 
for the three parables in that chapter form an apology from 
Christ, or a defence of himself for doing what he had done, but 
for doing which the Pharisees murmured against him, saying, 
“ This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” 

As a tree is known by its fruit, and a man is known by his 
conduct, so Christianity is known by its results, and Christ was 
known by his deeds—his deeds of grace. That the working of 
grace should be objected to, and need to be apologised for, 
strange as it may seem, was by no means a new thing then, 
nor yet is it a dead thing now. Jonah was angry with God 
for being so gracious to Nineveh, and the sovereign workings 
of grace do not even now satisfy all. The murmuring may 
arise on different grounds, and therefore the defence may 
require to be differently conducted. Jonah’s reason for dis- 
pleasure with God was probably very different from the reason 
of the Pharisees’ dissatisfaction with Christ. Nevertheless 
God’s defence of himself as against Jonah has a likeness in 
some degree to Christ’s defence of himself against the Phari- 
sees, the apology from God to the apology from Christ. 

Whether the murmuring of the Pharisees and scribes was 
audible to Christ or not, he knew what they were about, and 
we may suppose the parables to be answers to different objec- 
tions which the murmurers might take. 


I. That Christ thus received sinners at all is objected to. 
And without entering into particulars, they mean evidently to 
insinuate that it does not speak well for Jesus that he does this 
kind of thing; that, unless he has some sinister motive in view, 
or is not what he seems to be, he should let this alone, as un- 
wise, unworthy, uncalled for. It was a new thing to do ; none 
of themselves would ever do it; indeed, it was hardly a right 
thing to do! Some such thoughts and objections as these 
were most natural in the circumstances, and to some such 
attack upon his procedure Jesus at once made reply. 

That it was a new thing to do he would notdeny. That 
none of them would do it he knows perfectly well. That the 
“sinners” themselves are sunken and outcast and unworthy 
he in suitable circumstances would very willingly admit. But 
he defends his action nevertheless. And for defence he pleads 
what is perfectly common amongst themselves, as he speaks to 
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them the Parable of the Lost Sheep. - It is as if he had said: 
I know your murmuring, I know your displeasure, and I 
know your objections to my procedure in taking these poor, 
vile, wretched, outcast sinners into my fellowship. You object 
to that, and think me foolish or wrong, or beside myself, or not 
what I presume to be, for so doing. Very well. There are 
shepherds amongst you, and you shepherds are anxious about 
the welfare of your flocks, of every single member in the flock. 
That is so. “What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if 
he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he find it ?” 
No matter how the sheep comes to be lost; there is nota 
word said about that. The only thing said about it is that it 
is lost. Whenever that fact is known to the shepherd, he sets 
about recovering it. And why? For that really is the main 
point to bring out, if a defence of his own receiving of sinners 
is to be made good. Why does the shepherd go after the one 
lost sheep? Not surely because it represents a serious loss of 
property. That may or may not be so; but one in a hundred 
can hardly be so spoken of—it is only one per cent. Moreover, 
it were evidently all the same had the loss been one out of a 
flock of a thousand sheep. He would have gone after one of 
a thousand as readily as after one of a hundred. And why? 
What prompts him to do so? Not the one per hundred or per 
thousand, but the one in and of itself. The shepherd sees a 
lost sheep wandering far from the fold, becoming conscious of 
its lostness as it were, rushing hither and thither in helpless 
perplexity and pain. He sees it afar off, exposed ‘to all the 
dangers of the desert, exposed to torture or to death itself from 
wild beasts or otherwise. And the shepherd, unable to bear 
the thought of pain and suffering and destruction to the lost 
sheep, goes after it until he find it. He has such a tender, 
pitying heart that he cannot quietly stay at home indifferent to 
the condition of the one lost sheep; full of pity and anxiety 
and tenderness, he goes after it, and when he finds it he rejoices, 
and gladly brings it home; and his neighbours rejoice with him. 
Now, says Jesus, as it were, any shepherd does that, any 
shepherd worthy of the name does that. And when any shep- 
herd worthy of the name does that, you make no marvel of it; 
you think it is only the proper and natural thing to do. You 
would wonder at any one shepherd that did not so do, and you 
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would look upon him as a heartless, hard, unlovable man—as 
nothing better than a mere indifferent hireling. 

Now the defence Christ would make from that picture is to 
this effect:—Since you approve of that, why should you 
murmur at me? For the same sort of reason that makes the 
shepherd go after the lost sheep until he find it, makes me 
seek and save, receive and eat with these poor sinners. As 
the shepherd’s heart went after the lost one, so my heart goes 
after these. I could not be at ease while I saw them lost, and 
none to help or save. Picture them as bad and blameworthy, 
as sunken and hell-deserving as you please, and let the worst 
possible picture of them be true, still I could not be indiffer- 
ent and do nothing. I could not rest in the glory of heaven 
even while these poor souls were lost. I saw the awful future 
hefore them, the everlasting destruction to which they were 
blindly or wilfully rushing on, and I could not but come to 
save them. I have a heart so tender, so full of pity and com- 
passion, that I left the Father's bosom and came here, if so be 
I could find them. And now that I am succeeding, now that 
I am receiving and bringing them to fellowship again, why do 
you murmur? Look at your shepherd and the lost sheep, 
and at your approval, nay, your commendation of that, and 
say is not my case far more beautiful, far more natural, far 
more to be approved of ? At any rate, the thing is approved 
of in heaven, and there there is joy. While you murmur, all 
heaven is glad. 

Thus thoroughly does Jesus turn the tables on the Phari- 
sees, making an apology for himself, which is also a crushing 
blow for them. Their own behaviour condemns them and 
approves of him, acting as he does in a way so natural, so kind, 
and so heavenly. 

Here, then, is a magnificent defence of all real Christian work 
for the salvation of the lost, and also, by consequence, a most 
emphatic condemnation of all who stand idly by and merely 
criticise or object and find fault. Over the lowest, most un- 
deserving, and most sunken, tender, loving, Christ-like, heavenly- 
minded hearts will yearn, and find enough in the fact that men 
are lost to rouse them to make all possible efforts to have them 
saved. Home and foreign mission-work, engaged on in the right 
spirit, have here a most triumphant vindication ; and a most 
emphatic testimony is borne to the position of equality which 
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the worst and most degraded may be—shall be—made to occupy 
with any one else in the all-perfect kingdom of our Father. 

One would suppose that in this way the procedure of Jesus 
had been sufficiently defended, so like to what was being 
constantly found in other departments amongst themselves, so 
manifestly natural and so Heaven-pleasing. But no. Objec- 
tion may be made even yet. And the second parable of this 
matchless triad meets another objection. 


II. For objection may be made of another kind. Admitting 
all that has been said, admitting that a tender, pitying, com- 
passionate heart might be roused to all this, to bring in and 
welcome sinners to a new and undeserved fellowship—admit- 
ting that a good deal might be said for Jesus on this view, 
that is not the whole case. One must not allow mere tender- 
ness of heart to run away with him, and yield all one’s efforts 
to the direction of some such influence as sentiment or pity 
or love. Love must be wisely exercised, and, at any rate, it 
must not be allowed blindly to dominate. Hence it is easy to 
suppose an objection raised, to which, whether real or imagi- 
nary, the second parable is a most effective reply. These sin- 
ners, it might be objected, are not worth all the trouble. They 
are really not worth thus caring for. They are so sunken, so 
thoroughly lost, so utterly worthless, that it is a waste of 
love, of pity, and pains to take to do in this way with them. 
Let them perish. Once, perhaps, it might have been differ- 
ent, but now it is mere waste. Let them alone; they are 
not worth while! That may seem to us a very heartless kind 
of objection, a very unlikely state of feeling regarding them. 
But yet the thought is not altogether unknown in our own 
time. Hence it is important to note how the second parable 
thoroughly meets an objection or an excuse of that kind, 
whether made then or now. 

Jesus again appeals to what is common amongst them- 
selves. ‘“ What woman, having ten pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and 
seek diligently until she find it?” They would understand 
an appeal like this. And when the question is put, Why 
does the woman so do? at once the force of his reply is mani- 
fest. For why does the woman seek for the lost coin? No 
matter whether it be one piece of ten that has somehow fallen 
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from an ornamental head-dress, which any one would be 
ashamed to wear so incomplete, or whether it be, as is more 
likely, simply one coin out of ten coins unfortunately dropped 
and lost,—why is it that the woman so anxiously seeks for it ? 
Why is it that she toils so steadily, searches so carefully, and 
submits to be disfigured with any amount of dust in the earnest 
search for it? And why is she so glad when she has found it ? 
It cannot now be from any feeling of pity or love or compassion. 
The point of this parable is entirely different from that of the 
preceding. The lostness is the one thing common in both, but 
here there can be no question of love or pity or compassion in 
the matter. One coin in ten, or ten per cent., is now a serious 
loss, and indicates, it may be, what it is that prompts to the 
search—namely, the seriousness in value of the loss. Nay, it 
is evident to any one thinking out the matter that the value 
or worth of the lost coin is the one reason for the search. 
There is no reason of any importance for this at all, except 
the one reason that the lost coin was worth seeking for, worth 
going through all the toil and trouble and disfigurement for. 
Its loss very seriously impoverishes, its regain would very 
materially enrich, the woman. Ay, it is worth as much as 
any of the other nine, and if found would be as valuable, as 
precious, as any to her, and really indistinguishable from any 
of them. The only difference between the nine and the one 
is that it is lost, and they are not. But it is in itself as precious 
as they are, it is of equal value with any of them, and it is 
worth the searching for. 

Now no one wonders at the woman searching, and, when 
she has found, rejoicing. It is most natural. It is praise- 
worthy when you think of the value. The point of the parable, 
and the defence therefore Christ makes for himself therefrom, 
are to the same effect. These sinners are very precious. I 
think them to be worth all I am doing for them. Nay, lost 
and sunken and degraded as they are, they are as precious as 
any scribe or Pharisee that disowns them ; nay more, as pre- 
cious as any of the children of men who have ever been 
gathered to heaven. The lost are as precious as the saved. 
I think them worth receiving. Even the most sunken and 
degraded soul I think so precious as to be worth my dying for. 
I and my Father and heaven are all the poorer for every soul 
of man that is wanting, and would be all the richer for every 
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one saved. Every one of these sinners is worth receiving, 
worth saving. I think so; they think so in heaven Acting 
even as you do in other things, I claim even your approval. 
Every one of these sinners is worth redeeming. 

We do not stay here to notice the strong encouragement 
given in this second parable to the lost to hope, the encourage- 
ment given to each of them—to even the worst of them—to say, 
as it were, “I am very precious, I have a very precious soul, not 
only because more precious than all the world, but because Christ 
thinks me very precious. He thinks me so precious that I can 
say I am worth his dying for; Christ thinks me worth dying 
for, worth as much as any soul already redeemed and glorified.” 

But the one point we emphasise is, that an objection on 
the ground of waste and not worth is hereby very powerfully 
repelled. And it is conversely taught that there is no trouble 
or effort or cost wasted which is really spent in the sal- 
vation of souls. Why is it that men so frequently, even to- 
day, complain of the cost of mission-work, and say it is not 
worth what is spent upon it? For all the converts gained it is 
not worth the cost in men and money spent upon it. That 
objection still exists, and is occasionally made. But men’s own 
doings otherwise, reason itself, and Heaven's approval, all con- 
demn that objection. These ask, if this question is reasonable, 
“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ?” and if Jesus virtually said, “ I think one 
soul worth dying for,” who will dare complain of waste, and 
say the results are not worth the cost ? Let the preciousness of 
even one immortal soul be admitted, and on that ground alone, 
on the ground of worth, every such objection fails. 

Silenced again, we may nevertheless suppose the scribes and 
Pharisees not yet satisfied, but still making objection. 


III. Admitting now that these sinners are worth redeeming 
and saving, receiving and welcoming, and that a loving heart 
would attempt to do that with even such sinners as these, ob- 
jection may still be made. The murmurers may admit all that 
has been advanced on behalf of what Jesus has done, and yet 
make the reply, “It is allin vain. Your loving heart makes 
you do this ; your sense of the value of an immortal soul urges 
you also; but then it will be of no avail. Those whom you 
thus work for, and whom you thus so highly prize, will be none 
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the better for it all. Indeed, they will just fall back again into 
their old ways and be as bad as ever. It may do for a little, 
or they may be the better so long as you are personally pre- 
sent with them, and exercise personal influence over them, and 
do with them as you do; but as soon as the spell of your per- 
sonal presence and power is gone, then they will be as bad, as 
sunken, as degraded as before, if not worse. There have been 
temporary brightenings of this kind which in the end came to 
nothing, and there is no reason to suppose that anything dif- 
ferent will be the case now with these men and women whom 
you receive. Hence it is not advisable to do as you do, to 
receive sinners, and “ eat with them.” 

Now what reply can be made to this objection? Will it be, 
that, even if it were true, the temporary improvement is some- 
thing, the little time of betterness in condition is itself a gain ? 
No, that is not his defence. It is much more thoroughgoing 
than that. For it would not be satisfactory if in the end 
things were as bad, or even worse than ever, with these sinners. 
At any rate, it is permanent advance that Jesus desiderates and 
works for, however it is to be got. And his reply to that 
objection is complete. He does not receive sinners and eat 
with them on any such terms as have been supposed. He does 
not mean, he does not allow, that when he receives them thus 
they are afterwards to be as bad as before, and, it may be, leave 
him again, or be parted from him, and go back to the old ways. 
Moreover, he will not consent to his love and goodness, his 
work and labour, being abused in that way. If sinners do stop 
their evil ways for a while and then go back again, that is not 
what he wants; that is not what he will ever encourage, and 
that is not what happens with those whom he thus receives. 
It is not sinners of that sort he receives and eats with. He 
has indicated again and again, as he refers to the joy of heaven, 
that it is repenting sinners he thus receives and welcomes, 
sinners who come to be his, and to be for ever done with sin, 
and to go back no more. It is repenting sinners, and repenting 
sinners only, heaven is glad over; and these only Jesus thus 
receives and eats with. To make that clear he then delivers 
this golden parable of the lost son, in which we have a true 
picture of a penitent, the finest perhaps in Scripture. The 
prodigal son repenting and returning is a specimen of the kind 
of sinner Jesus receives and eats with. See how the father 
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did with him, see how he anxiously looked for him, ran to meet 
him, welcomed him home, made a son of him, gave him a son’s 
place and honour, all the same as if he had never been gone, 
made him as welcome to his home as the elder brother, over- 
tlowed with gratitude and joy, and held the feast. Who thinks 
the father did wrong in thus welcoming back his son? Who 
would stand alongside that self-righteous elder son, and murmur 
ashedid? Who will not say that he also should have welcomed 
back his brother, and joined in his father’s joy? For the lost 
son has come back, not to go away again, but to stay; not to 
be a prodigal again, but a most obedient, devoted, loving child 
and brother. He has come home a penitent, and, coming thus, 
who would say that the door of the father’s house and the 
door of the father’s heart should be shut against him ? 

Such is the picture of the father which every one would 
approve of, and Jesus means to apply it thus—That father is 
doing as I am doing, that repenting prodigal is like the sinner 
I receive and welcome. It is natural, it is human, it is 
heavenly to do as I do. And the whole defence now is: 
Shepherds among you, women among you, fathers among you, 
all do as I am doing. It is the thing that I rejoice in, the 
saying I make true of me now, and will to the end of time— 
“This Man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” No one 
should murmur at me for that. In my joy, let heaven and 
earth rejoice. It is a joy to receive sinners and eat with them. 


Such, then, is the apology or defence Christ makes against 
those who murmured at his procedure. The chapter of the 
New Testament in which this apology is found is a most 
attractive one; and, as is apparent, affords splendid material 
from which to preach in all its fulness and freeness the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God; while the main point in 
each parable, so clear and distinct by itself, is a strong argu- 
ment for the preaching of this gospel. But it is not the 
evangelical so much as the apologetical aspect of the argument 
in the chapter we have been discussing ; and its value in that 
respect is also quite apparent. The apologetics of the New 
Testament, indeed, make a most interesting study. Once and 
again Paul makes his Apologia pro vita sua. Frequently 
Christ takes up the position of the apologete. Here, perhaps, 
in “Luke xv., we have as fine a specimen of this as anywhere. 
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And it has its lesson for the worker of to-day and for the 
Christianity of to-day. Everything is known by its fruits. 
Christ was pleased to be judged by his deeds, and delighted to 
be looked at as the Receiver of Sinners. Christianity must 
also be judged by its deeds. And when men look at the work 
of the Christian Church, the work which is appropriate thereto 
and distinctive thereof, the Church or the Christian faith can 
make an excellent apology for itself. Who can find fault with 
the work it does? If so be that the elder brother is far more 
commonly represented in the Church than is meet, and the 
returned prodigal not so conspicuously, then no matter how 
much the elder brother’s spirit be spoken against. But surely 
the father’s spirit, which is the spirit of Christ, of God, of the 
true Christian, and of the Christian Church, may be com- 
mended ; and the work such a spirit prompts to should not 
be attacked or scoffed at, but admired and encouraged. The 
work, the true, real work of Christ and the faith in Christ, is 
unimpeachable. It is to gather sinners in, and, for one thing, 
to have them done with sin. If anywhere sin is smoothed 
over, or encouraged, let that be exposed and scorned ; that is 
not the fruit the Christ works; the fruit of his work is 
righteousness, and peace, and joy—perfection. Can that work 
be gainsaid? The true Christian work is unassailable. The 
apology for it is that it isa work that nature craves for, that 
common humanity longs for, that a loving heart takes to, and 
that has a heavenly savour about it. That is apology enough. 
The great matter is to set it forth in that light, so that all the 
affections and natural ties and noble aspirations in men shall 
be enlisted on its side. And if the work of the Church is thus 
defended, if the deeds of the great Head of the Church be thus 
us yet continued in the Church and in the world in his bodily 
absence, if the changed lives of men and women bear witness 
that a good work has been wrought in them, who shall then 
condemn the faith according to which the labour has been 
carried on to secure such good results? It is only a step from 
a defence of the Christian work to a defence of the Christian 
faith ; an apology for the work is in the long-run an apology 
for the faith. And hence there is something to be learned, per- 
haps, in the strategics of Apologetics from the parables here 
recorded, which in defence of his work form so markedly an 
Apology from Christ. JAMES MATTHEW, B.D. 
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Art. VIL—The Millennium and the Second Advent: A com- 


parative View of Theories of the Relation of the One to 
the Other. 


OBER theologians, as a rule, seem unwilling to discuss the 
doctrine of the Second Advent and the questions imme- 
diately connected with it. This reluctance is scarcely to be 
wondered at. The wild positiveness and extravagant literalism 
of extreme pre-Millenarians disgust the reverent student of 
the Scriptures, and the arguments confidently employed appear 
undeserving of refutation. On the other hand, the commonly 
received post-Millenarian doctrine satisfies nearly or quite all 
the ordinary requirements of thought and speech on its subject, 
harmonises readily with the general teaching of the New 
Testament as to the Last Things, and furnishes at the very 
least a good working hypothesis. The inevitable result is that 
the Second Advent occupies a far less prominent place in our 
theology than it does in the Scriptures. Indeed, faith in 
Christ’s Coming and the joyous waiting for it may, with some 
plausibility, be claimed as the peculiar possession of certain 
sections of Christians: the more pronounced Evangelicals in 
the Church of England, the Plymouth Brethren, and a few 
individuals in the Presbyterian and other Churches. Mr. 
Edward White roundly declares “the careful study of the 
question of Christ’s return from heaven, the key of the whole 
future of the earth and man, is almost systematically excluded 
from English schools of Biblical science.”’ This statement is 
probably worded too strongly, but it is not without excuse. 
Distaste for the subject results not only from the causes just 
mentioned, but, to a great extent, from its complexity, and the 
conviction that the principal doctrines about it may all con- 
tain elements of truth which do not harmonise easily. More- 
over, it involves the interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy,— 
a matter in which there is necessarily some uncertainty and 
indefiniteness. 
The intention of this paper is to put, in as brief compass as 
possible, the strong points of each theory; to estimate their 


1 Life in Christ, third edition, p. 332, note. 
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weight absolutely and relatively; and to intimate the de- 
ductions which, as I venture to think, should be drawn from 
the comparison. This may not be the soundest method of con- 
ducting a doctrinal investigation, but it is convenient, and it is 
trustworthy if its necessary limitations are borne in mind. ‘» 

At the outset a theory meets us which denudes the whole 
question of present interest. It pronounces the Second Advent 
to be “past already.” It finds the fulfilment of every pre- 
diction of the New Testament about our Lord’s Coming in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and declares the Resurrection and the 
Judgment to have taken place in the unseen world immediately 
after that destruction. The theory is expounded and defended 
elaborately and with great ability in a scholarly volume called 
The Parousia." The anonymous author examines every passage 
in the New Testament bearing upon the Second Coming and 
connected events, and contends that the overthrow of the 
Jewish Church and State and the establishment of Christi- 
anity as the one divinely-sanctioned religion explain all these 
Scripture references. To any one not thoroughly familiar with 
this view of the subject, the amount of success attained must 
seem little less than marvellous. 

According to this hypothesis, judgment and resurrection 
having occurred invisibly to earth, the Biblical statements 
concerning them cannot be tested by us. We are bidcen to 
believe the accomplishment of these prophecies, because of the 
complete performance of the associated prophecies concerning 
the doom of Jerusalem. Perhaps the demand is not intrinsi- 
cally unreasonable. Of two sets of closely connected pre- 
dictions, one within and the other without the sphere of 
evidence, if the former is fulfilled demonstrably, that may 
warrant faith in the fulfilment of the latter. At once, however, 
a preliminary difficulty arises, of so serious a nature that it 
might well be considered fatal to the entire scheme. We are 
left, on this showing, utterly without information as to the 
future of the race and of the individual. The destruction of 
Jerusalem constitutes the furthest horizon of the New Testa- 
ment. But it is incredible that the Incarnate Son of God 


1 The Parousia: A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine of our 
Lord’s Second Coming. London: Daldy, Isbister, and Co., 1878. This is 
the only book on its subject recommended by Dr. Briggs in the catalogue 
affixed to his Biblical Study. 
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should not have said, either by His own mouth or through 
the Holy Spirit, a single syllable respecting the ultimate 
destiny of those to whom His Gospel was to be preached. A 
revelation thus truncated would lose enormously in value and 
effectiveness. And the evil consequences could not be limited 
to the actual loss. 

Waiving this objection, let us look for a moment at the 
positive arguments in favour of the theory. It intrenches itself 
upon “three distinct and decisive declarations of our Lord, 
respecting the time of His coming each of them accompanied 
with a solemn affirmation :” “ Verily I say unto you, Ye shall 
not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be 
come ; Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man 
coming in His kingdom ; Verily I say unto you, This genera- 
tion shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled” (Matt. x. 
23; xvi. 28; xxiv. 34). The theory claims, too, that the 
apostolic teaching as to the imminence of the Parousia can 
be justified only on its principles. To refer their repeated and 
emphatic assertions of the nearness of the Coming to an event ° 
that is even now indefinitely distant would be, it is urged, to 
convict the apostles and the Inspiring Spirit of gigantic error. 

We may admit without discussion that the sayings of our 
Lord just quoted speak of the judgment upon Jerusalem, and 
the close of the Mosaic dispensation. Any investigation of 
the Biblical doctrine of the Second Advent and the Millennium 
must take account of the possible reference of particular pas- 
sages to the destruction of the holy city. But the question 
now is—Does this solution satisfy all the factors of the pro- 
blem? An unhesitating negative must be returned to this 
query. Two instances of failure will suffice as specimens of 
many others that might be given. We will choose for our first 
example one of the texts least unfavourable to the hypothesis 
under review. St. James exhorts: “Be patient therefore, 
brethren, until the coming of the Lord; ... the coming of the 
Lord is at hand. Murmur not, brethren, one against another, 
that ye be not judged: behold, the judge standeth before the 
door” (James v. 7-9). The difficulty of understanding these 
words of a Presence not yet made manifest lies on their very 
surface ; it would be clear gain to be able to refer them to an 
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event but a few years distant from the date at which they 
were written. And the mention of injustice to be avenged 
might easily point to the terrible retribution about to overtake 
Jerusalem. But now the address “to the twelve tribes of the 
Dispersion ” suggests itself. What relief could the punishment 
of their beloved city bring to them? And for all Christians, 
whether resident in the metropolis or elsewhere, the exhortation 
to patience until the violent termination of the Judaic age 
could be appropriate and forceful only if they were to be 
removed beyond the reach of their persecutors—and indeed of 
all suffering—at that time a supposition not merely extremely 
improbable in itself, but historically untrue. From an isolated 
exhortation turn to the spirit and general bearing of a lengthy 
and sustained argument. The reasoning of 1 Corinthians xv. 
cannot be limited to those who became Christians before A.D. 
70. The parallelisms between the first Adam and the Second, 
the earthy and the heavenly, the corruptible and the incor- 
ruptible, peremptorily forbid so narrow an exegesis, to say 
nothing of the fact that “the end” does not come until the 
Son “shall have abolished all rule, and all authority and 
power,” even death itself. 

Whatever, then, may be the true explanation of the 
apostolic doctrine of the nearness of the Parousia, the key to 
it is not the destruction of Jerusalem. Indeed, if we could 
content ourselves with this reference in every other case, we 
should still have to meet the insuperable objection drawn 
from the first message of the ascended Lord: “This Jesus, 
which was received up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye beheld Him going into heaven.” The 
word “ beheld” might not alone justify the expectation of a 
visible, Personal Advent, but, taken together with the phrase 
“in like manner,” they leave us no choice but to anticipate a 
bodily return. 

Dismissing the ingenious but quite untenable theory which 
we have just glanced at, we may accept it as settled that the 
Scriptures teach us to look for a visible, Personal coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven in power and great glory." 
All parties are agreed, too, that the object of this Advent—or 
at least one main object—will be judgment. We may take it, 


' L adduce no further evidence, as I am dealing only with disputed points. 
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too, that the Scriptures foretell a reign of righteousness and 
peace upon earth, and that this reign is described in such pro- 
phetic pictures as Isaiah ii. 2-4, xi. 1-9 ; and, moreover, that 
the Millennium indicated in Rev. xx. 1-3, is the same period 
as that spoken of in the Old Testament. On these matters 
post-Millenarians and pre-Millenarians do not differ. 

The main question concerns the relative date of the Second 
Advent and the Millennium. That settled, multitudes of sub- 
sidiary questions—some of them of considerable importance— 
remain ; but many matters of dispute it disposes of altogether, 
and it indicates the solution of others. For example, if the 
Millennium precedes the Coming, the whole notion of the per- 
sonal reign of Christ upon earth, with His visible capital and 
His government by physical force, falls to the ground. The 
like fate overtakes the theory that the object of the present 
dispensation is to gather an elect Church out of the world, the 
members of which are to rule over “the nations of the redeemed.” 
The doctrines of a double Judgment, and of the exemption of 
“the saved” from the general Judgment, would scarcely be 
refuted, but strong presumptions would be furnished against 
them. On the other hand, if the Coming ushers in the Mil- 
lennium, we are not driven to accept blankly literal interpreta- 
tions of the prophecies respecting the kingdom of God in the 
world, e.g. the restoration of the Temple and the Mosaic sacri- 
tices ; we need not adopt the division of the redeemed into 
distinct classes saved by altogether different methods, although 
some points would be made in its favour; and even if the 
double Judgment would follow inevitably, the limitation of the 
Last Judgment to the condemned would be neither a logical 
nor a moral necessity. Clear thought on our subject demands 
that we keep these distinctions before us, or we may mistake 
seriously the force of arguments on either side of the principal 
question. 

Let us now try to put, as impartially as possible, the chief 
points of the pre-Millenarian contention, with only just suffi- 
cient criticism to prove their weight. 

In the forefront stands the most popularly influential 
argument, that the New Testament bids Christians to watch 
for and anticipate the Second Advent. It will be convenient 
to copy some of the most frequently quoted texts. The parable 
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of the servants who watch for their lord’s return from the 
marriage-feast inculcates uncertainty as to the period of the 
return, and closes with the exhortation: “Be ye also ready, 
for in an hour that ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 
The parable of the Ten Virgins proclaims this same uncertainty 
even more emphatically, and its last words are: “ Watch, 
therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour.” St. Paul 
commends the Corinthians as “waiting for the revelation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and declares that “we wait for 
a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ,” from heaven. He describes 
himself and his fellow-Christians as “them that have loved 
His appearing.” The author of the Hebrews informs us that 
“Christ ... shall appear a second time ...to them that wait 
for Him.” For our present purpose the last clause is specially 
noteworthy. St. Peter assures us that “ the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief,” but we ought, nevertheless, to be “looking 
for and earnestly desiring the coming of the day of God,” 
which is “ the revelation of Jesus Christ.”? These are speci- 
mens of the direct evidence that the attitude of the Church 
towards the Second Advent is to be that of constant expecta- 
tion. The indirect evidence is no less cogent and striking. 
Christian thought is ever turned towards the Day and the 
Coming. The “good work” begun in us will be perfected 
“until the day of Jesus Christ ;” its never-forgotten object is 
that we may “be unreproveable in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” that “ spirit, and soul, and body be preserved entire, 
without blame, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
the like strain St. John exhorts his “ little children” to “ abide 
in Him, that, if He shall be manifested, we may have boldness, 
and not be ashamed before Him at His coming.”* We have 
already listened to St. James fixing the limit of patience 
“until the coming of the Lord.” 

Mr. H. Grattan Guinness, who possesses the rare combina- 
tion of thorough-going pre-Millenarian views and the ability 
to express them soberly and to defend them reasonably, draws 
his deductions from the passages and facts, examples of which 
we have adduced, as follows :— 


_ | Luke xii. 35-40; Matt. xxv. 1-13; 1 Cor. i. 7; Phil. iii, 20; 2 Tim. 
lv. 8; Heb. ix. 28; 2 Pet. iii. 10,12; 1 Pet. i. 13. 

* Phil. i. 6; 1 Cor. i. 8; 1 Thess. v. 23; 1 John ii. 28. 
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“ Though it may be difficult to watch and wait for an event the time 
of whose occurrence is altogether uncertain, and may be very distant, 
yet it is not impossible. But it zs impossible to watch and wait for an 
event which we know cannot occur during our life-time, nor during that 
of our children, nor for many, many subsequent generations. The Mil- 
lennium has not commenced yet ; we know it is to run a long course of a 
thousand years. If we know it is to precede our Master’s return, how 
can we be like men that wait for their Lord? The thing is impossible, 
and Christ never commanded an impossibility ; therefore we must expect 
the Millennium after His coming, and not before. . . . The Lord Jesus 
knew that fifty or sixty generations of men would live and die ere He 
would come again; and He wished each one to pass the time of its 
sojourning here under the hallowing and cheering influence of ‘ that 
blessed hope.’ He cannot consequently have revealed anything that 
would justify the conclusion, ‘My Lord delayeth his coming.’ The 
thousand years of blessedness that He did reveal in the Apocalypse, 
through John, must consequently be subsequent to His return.” 


Side by side with this plea must be placed an argument from 
silence. Our Lord and His apostles speak frequently of the 
Second Coming; they scarcely so much as mention the Mil- 
lennium. That there will be an earthly reign of peace and 
righteousness is indubitable, this strange reticence notwith- 
standing. Pre-Millenarians reason that, this being so, the only 
feasible explanation of the silence is that the Epiphany, which 
is brought so prominently before readers of the New Testa- 
ment, hides it from our view. The argument is double-edged. 
On the one hand, it is said our eyes could not be directed so 
persistently and imperatively towards the Advent if so marked 
a change in the history of both Church and world as the Mil- 
lennium must effect lay between us and it. On the other hand, 
the obviously intentional preterition of the Millennium would 
be impossible if those blissful years were set as the objects of 
the Church’s work and hope, or even if their beginning were 
the next great prophetic landmark. 

Every one must acknowledge the force and pertinence of 
these pleas. And that the passages adduced relate generally 
to the Second Advent must also be admitted. Our present 
purpose does not touch the delicate and suggestive distinctions 
between Parousia, Coming, Epiphany, Apocalypse, Manifesta- 
tion, Day. The drift of the entire set of passages and the spirit 
which they inculcate alone concern us now. The destruction 
of Jerusalem may satisfy some of these words, and death some 
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others. But after ali deductions, amply sufficient evidence 
remains to warrant the statement that the New Testament 
teaches us to regard the return of our Lord as always near, 
and to be ever looking and longing for it. The argument is 
irresistible, that you cannot watch and hope for an event which 
you know to be at least a thousand years distant. Men have 
desired and endeavoured to do it, have even persuaded them- 
selves that they were doing it ; but the laws of human thought 
must render every such effort and persuasion a fiction and a 
failure. 

Dr. David Brown’ tries to diminish the weight of this argu- 
ment rather than to reply to it by urging—first, that we 
may not be assured precisely when the Millennium will begin 
and end; and second, that certain Christians have conjoined 
post-Millenarianism with earnest prayer for and ardent antici- 
pation of the Personal Return. The weakness of the first plea 
is evident at a glance. Christians in the bygone centuries 
might have been perfectly sure that the Millennium had not 
nearly run its course, however secretly it might have begun ; 
and the living at this hour may (and do) share in this cer- 
tainty. Nor is the second plea much stronger. To say 
nothing of the exceptional piety and the emotional character of 
the witnesses Dr. Brown calls, their attitude is illogical and 
self-contradictory. Dr. Brown, indeed, contends that “the 
heart alternates between two very different and seemingly 
opposite views of the interval between its own day and the 
day of Christ’s appearing,” as though this helped his case in 
the slightest. The affections and the reason are set in conflict 
with each other, and it can never be the Divine design that 
we shall obey His commandment only after we have done 
violence to our reason. In fact, the cited witnesses do not 
look for Christ’s appearing; they merely long for it. The 
saintly Rutherfurd entreats the Almighty to “shovel time and 
days out of the way” so as to hasten His coming. Strictly 
interpreted, this becomes equivalent to a petition for the 
Appearance to precede the Millennium. 

Indubitably, the argument we have just considered is one of 
the most powerful and legitimate which pre-Millenarians can 
employ. 


Christ’s Second Coming, chap. ii. 
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Another plea much relied on by pre-Millenarians is that 
“the vista of prophecy ” leaves no room for the thousand years 
before the Second Advent; the entire space is occupied by 
“a succession of wars, famines, plagues, earthquakes, persecu- 
tions, apostasies, and corruptions, the working of a mystery of 
iniquity, which culminates in the manifestation of the man ot 
sin.” A favourite proof-text is Matthew xxiv. 29-31: “But 
immediately after the tribulation of those days,” etc. Immense 
stress is laid upon the adverb “ immediately.” Either the 
strain is greater than the word will bear, or else it is strong 
enough to bear a much greater strain. If the years from the 
destruction of Jerusalem to the present day can harmonise 
with this note of time—as ex hypothesi they do—still more 
protracted delay cannot contradict it. Any tenable explana- 
tion of the silence of Jesus Christ and His apostles concerning 
the Millennium will explain also its apparent absence from the 
prophetic picture. 

The visions of Nebuchadnezzar and of Daniel are deemed to 
furnish valid support to the Chiliast theory of the relative 
period of the Millennium and the Advent. In Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream (Dan. ii.) a stone cut out without hands smites the 
image upon its feet, and breaks them in pieces ; then it becomes 
a great mountain, and fills the whole earth. The interpreta- 
tion tells us that in the days of the kings represented by the 
iron and clay feet and toes, “shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed.” We may take it 
for granted that the feet and toes stand for the overthrown and 
divided Roman Empire. The smiting must mean some sudden 
shock, and, at least for convenience sake, we may speak of the 
fall of the self-severed stone. Our attention is directed 
especially to three points: (1) the fall of the stone—what 
event can it signify? (2) the establishment of the heavenly 
kingdom after and by means of the destruction of the earthly 
empires; (3) the indicated date. The two last features are 
absolutely fatal to the hypothesis that Daniel foretells the 
Incarnation, or the founding of the Christian Church. Under- 
stand the prophecy of the Second Advent as prefatory to the 
Millennium, and you meet all the three requirements—sudden 
shock, the establishment of a Divine kingdom upon the ruins 
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of earthly monarchies, and a period after the division of the 
Roman Empire. 

The vision of the Four Great Beasts (Dan. vii.) leads in the 
same direction. “The people of the saints of the Most High ” 
receive the everlasting kingdom subsequently to “the judg- 
ment.” But even more noteworthy is it that the final mon- 
archy is erected as soon as the “diverse” king is overcome, 
and he belongs to the unbroken line of earthly sovereigns. 
And “one like unto a son of man” comes, “ with the clouds of 
heaven,” and takes possession of the everlasting dominion. 
The eleventh and twelfth chapters of Daniel trace the course of 
this world’s history to the (or a) resurrection of the dead, but 
wars and tumults of wars fill up the whole canvas. 

This summary is not intended to be exhaustive; we may 
therefore forbear to adduce other specimens of Old Testament 
prophecy, though Zechariah xiv. (particularly verses 5, 9) har- 
monises with Daniel’s forecast, and strikingly confirms it. In 
common justice we must allow that the pre-Millenarian exe- 
gesis—or rather that portion of it condensed above—thoroughly 
satisfies these predictions. The Second Coming may not be 
the one event to which they can possible relate, and to this 
extent the field of inquiry remains open. But assuredly the 
pre-Millenarian interpretation has strong prima facie claims 
for acceptance. 

The New Testament contains few direct indications of the 
relative date of the Millennium and the Advent. The one to 
which the Chiliast school attaches the greatest importance is 
2 Thessalonians ii. 1-12 (ef. i. 7-10). The eighth verse reads : 
“ And then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord 
Jesus shall slay with the breath of his mouth, and bring to 
nought by the manifestation of his coming” (7H emipaveia 
Tis Tapovaias avtov). No space seems left for the Millennium 
previous to this “Coming.” The mystery of lawlessness works 
while St. Paul writes. The revelation of the lawless one fol- 
lows instantly upon the removal of the restraining power, and 
continues until the appearance of Christ’s Presence destroys 
him. The most determined post-Millenarians falter before this 
passage. Faber calls it “the only apparent evidence for the pre- 
millennial advent which, after long thought upon the subject, 
I have been able to discover ;” and Dr. Brown indorses this 
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opinion. The favourite refuge is to interpret “the manifesta- 
tion of His coming ” figuratively, ¢.c. of an exercise of spiritual 
influence, or of a providential judgment not involving the Per- 
sonal Epiphany. It would be quite a work of supererogation 
to show that Coming and its cognates are employed freely in 
the Scriptures with symbolic references,’ such references being 
most frequently to visible acts of punishment. The real dif- 
ficulties are the Pauline usage * and the subject of the present 
passage. The apostle pleads in respect or in defence of (uzrép) 
the Parousia. He guards against all possibility of mistake as 
to his meaning by adding, “and by our gathering together unto 
Him.” Beyond all question the apostle is dealing with the 
Second Advent. He warns his readers that that feverishly 
anticipated Appearance will not arrive until a specific mani- 
festation of evil has taken place. That manifested evil will 
be overthrown by the epiphany of His Parousia—the first dis- 
tant sight of His coming. It would require very cogent evi- 
dence to convince a student or an ordinary reader that the 
word bears two different, and, on the supposition, misleading 
meanings in so brief a space. The Coming, the manifestation 
of which brings to nought “the son of perdition,” must be 
the Personal Return from heaven. 

It is, of course, perfectly feasible to argue that St. Paul, on 
the principle of the general reticence of the apostles about the 
thousand years, purposely forbears to mention them. But this 
remarkable omission would emphasise the argument e silentio 
which pre-Millenarians already appeal to very confidently. 
The peculiar phrase 7 émupavera tis mapovaias has, however, a 
suggestion which will be considered more conveniently when we 
have examined the post-Millenarian argument. 

Again, we are told that the Revelation of St. John distinctly 
announces an Advent quite other than that immediately pre- 
vious to the Last Judgment. In Revelation xix. 11-16 we see 
heaven opened, “and behold a white horse, and He that sat 
thereon called Faithful and True; and in righteousness He 
doth judge and make war: ... and His name is called The 

1 Micah i. 3; Isa. xix. 1; Exod. xx. 24; Ps. 1.3; Isa. Ixiv. 1; John xiv. 
23, may serve as specimens. 

2 “sapovoia tov Kupiov here also, as everywhere with Paul, is nothing 


less than the personal coming (return) of Christ at the completion of the 
kingdom of God.”—Liineman in loc. (Clark’s translation). 
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Word of God.” Indubitably the rider is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He comes forth attended by “the armies which are 
in heaven, ... clothed in fine linen, white and pure.” 
These may be the ten thousands of His saints, clad in their 
robes of righteousness (see verse 8). The King of kings and 
Lord of lords conquers and takes captive the beast and the 
false prophet. He smites the nations with His sword, and 
rules them with a rod of iron. In close connection with all 
this we have the binding of Satan and the commencement of 
the thousand years. The opening of heaven is said to neces- 
sitate the visibility to earth of the coming forth of the armies 
and their Leader. In previous visions, too, the saints have 
not shared in war or rule; now they are associated with Christ. 
The work of intercession has ceased (for ever or for a time), 
and that of judgment and vengeance begun. And all this 
occurs before the Millennium. The chronological or local posi- 
tion of this panorama demands especial note. 

Once more candour compels us to allow that the Chiliast 
exegesis is at least tenable, so far as the isolated passage is 
concerned. And the objection that the Apocalypse knows no 
other Advent than that which initiates the Final Judgment: is 
answered completely. The vision of the white horse may 
describe an Advent before the Millennium begins. But we are 
by no means obliged to accept this interpretation, and the 
highly symbolical character of the Apocalypse induces caution 
when visibility from the earth is attributed to any of its 
scenes. Nor can we be sure of the correctness of even the 
most sober explanation. 

The pre-Millennial hypothesis is associated intimately with 
the notion of a double Resurrection from the dead and a double 
Judgment. Perhaps these are not indispensable to the hypo- 
thesis, but they greatly aid and invariably accompany it. The 
texts relied on to support the twofold Judgment—e.g. John v. 
24, “Cometh not into judgment ”—are readily susceptible of 
another interpretation. They do little, if any, more than hint 
a possibility. The main buttress of the twofold Resurrection 
is Revelation xx. 4-6. John saw “the souls of them that had 
been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and for the word of 
God.” “They lived and reigned,” he tells us, “ with Christ a 
thousand years.” But “the rest of the dead lived not until 
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the thousand years should be finished.” He adds: “ This is the 
first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection : over these the second death hath no power, 
but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign 
with Him a thousand years.” 

It will serve our purpose most effectually to examine these 
verses for ourselves, and not to set forth merely the pre- 
Millenarian explanation. First we must determine whether 
this resurrection is literal or figurative. The elaborate and 
complex figures and symbols of the Apocalypse create a legiti- 
mate prejudice in favour of the metaphorical significance. Thus 
interpreted, the drama represents the triumph of the principles 
on behalf of which the martyrs died. To this, I think, there 
is one insuperable objection, viz., the exact parallelism between 
those who have part in the first resurrection and “the rest of 
the dead.” If the former live and reign by virtue of the uni- 
versal extension of the faith for which they suffered, then the 
latter, too, must live by the triumph of their principles—which 
is absurd. Besides, the sharers in the first resurrection live 
and reign with Christ ; and He does not live and reign after 
this allegorical fashion. 

The spiritual interpretation—“ this ‘first resurrection’ is 
meant to signify a certain character in the present life, and not 
the possession of bodily resurrection and glory ”—fails on much 
the same grounds. Moreover, the limitation to “ the souls of 
them that had been beheaded,” etc., prohibits the reference to 
a spiritual life which is common to all the children of God. 

Pre-Millenarians, as a rule, understand St. John to teach the 
resurrection of all the saints at the Advent preparatory to the 
Millennium. But again the specific mention of martyrs, and 
probably no others, constitutes a nearly fatal difficulty, And the 
exhibition and searching of “ the book of life” (Rev. xx. 12, 15) 
is almost incompatible with the absence from the Last Judg- 
ment of the entire number of those whose Christianity began 
before the Millennium; it is quite incompatible with their 
absence if we do not reject the common pre-Millenarian 
theory as to the position and destiny of those saved during the 
Millennium. 

By the mere process of elimination we are driven to adopt 
the interpretation of a literal resurrection of the martyrs or 
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some portion of them. This accords no less than the ordinary 
pre-Millenarian exegesis with St. Paul’s earnest wish, “If by 
any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead” 
(rv é€avdotacw, Phil. iii. 11), and with every inference that 
can justly be drawn from the use of the phrase é« vexpav. The 
martyrs are raised out of, from among the dead, leaving the 
great majority of mankind still under the dominion of death. 
It does not at all follow that this resurrection will be known 
to the inhabitants of the earth. It may be wrought secretly 
and silently. On this point St. John reveals nothing. 

The bearing of this interpretation upon the two rival 
theories which we are discussing, and its concord or discord 
with the general teaching of Scripture respecting the Resurrec- 
tion, cannot be investigated until we have sketched the post- 
Millenarian doctrine, and examined the basis upon which it 
rests. 

In the forefront of the post-Millenarian argument stands a 
number of general considerations, the precise weight of which 
it is very difficult to determine. They appeal to the spirit 
rather than to the letter of the Scriptures, and can be evaded 
with more or less success. They centre around the relation of 
the inhabitants of the earth during the Millennium to the re- 
deeming work of Christ and to the Church. Unquestionably 
the Second Advent terminates the formation of the Church ; 
about this both parties are agreed. Neither does any one 
doubt that the Sacraments, particularly the Lord’s Supper, 
must cease to be administered when our Lord has come. Prac- 
tical unanimity exists, too, that the high-priestly intercession 
cannot continue beyond the Epiphany, and it is argued and 
generally admitted that the convicting and converting opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost must have the same limit. Moreover, 
the Written Word of God must become a comparatively use- 
less book when nearly all its predictions have been fulfilled, 
and the means of salvation which it speaks of are no longer 
efficacious. 

Rejectors of the Personal Reign press these points persis- 
tently ; upholders of it acknowledge them, but maintain that 
they make nothing against their system. The dwellers upon 
the Millennial earth, these latter say, will not belong to the 
Church ; they will be the subjects of the kingdom over which 
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the saints shall rule. And this answer is complete enough, so 
far as it goes. But it raises at least as many questions as it 
settles. How is salvation during the Millennial period related 
to the Atonement? what outward means of grace will then be 
available? Replies to these inquiries almost always lead to 
literal interpretations of certainly figurative prophecies—to a 
restored temple at Jerusalem, with a revival of the Levitical 
ritual, even to the priesthood and the animal sacrifices. But 
unless we strip the Epistle to the Hebrews of all meaning, 
the revival of the Mosaic ordinances under any form is clearly 
impossible. As a matter of strict argument, the pre-Millenarian 
theory may not necessitate this inadmissible exegesis. Yet it 
does establish an inferior sort of Christianity for the benefit of 
“the nations,” and confines the major and more glorious por- 
tion of the promises of the New Testament to a spiritual 
aristocracy, small when contrasted with the entire number of 
the saved. Avowedly an esoteric sense is thus given to the 

sible, the contrary view being acknowledged to be the prima 
facie signification. The candid student will scarcely dare to 
pronounce this notion utterly untenable, but none the less does 
he shrink from the appearance of wresting the Scriptures from 
their most natural meaning. Similar comments might be 
made upon the cessation of both the high-priestly intercession 
and the regenerating activity of the Holy Spirit. A breach in 
the continuity of the intercession is opposed to the letter and 
the spirit of the Epistle to the Hebrews (see especially chap. ix.). 
We are not informed in so many words that the gift of the 
Holy Ghost depends upon the continuance of the actual prayer of 
the ascended Saviour, though the two are connected very closely 
(cf. John xiv. 16,17, 26; xvi. 7,14; Actsii. 33; Titus iii. 5, 6). 
The efficacy of the procuring cause of the forth-shedding of 
the Spirit—the completed and accepted Atonement—must 
remain eternally. But the redeeming work of Christ seems 
bounded by the two Advents; and the parallelism between 
man’s death and judgment, and our Lord’s offering for sin and 
second appearance (Heb. ix. 24-28) strongly intimates the 
same conclusion. On the pre-Millenarian hypothesis we are 
driven to regard the salvation of the Millennial world as an 
appendage to the principal work of the Redeemer. These 
results may not be absolutely fatal to the scheme, but they 
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raise a most legitimate prejudice against it. The line of 
interpretation cannot be excluded peremptorily, but it involves 
something near akin to special pleading. 

Nor is the entire difficulty met. The passages which speak 
of the completion of the Church at the Second Advent do 
not lend themselves readily to the desired limitation. For 
example, 1 Cor. xv. 23: “ But each in his own order: Christ 
the firstfruits ; then they that are Christ’s, at his coming ;” 
2 Thess. i. 10: “He shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be marvelled at in all them that believe.” The subjects 
of the final monarchy will be “the nations of the redeemed.” 
Surely they are to be reckoned amongst them “ that are Christ’s.” 
The refusal to them of the title of believers has an arbitrary 
sound. True, it may be answered that these revelations of 
the future concern only the Church, the Bride of Christ, and 
this limitation is implied where it is not expressed; but the 
reply plainly proceeds from the necessities of a theory, is read 
into words which, considered in themselves, transcend such 
narrow boundaries. If we are to distinguish between the 
Church and the saved nations, the texts quoted above would 
seem designed expressly to include both classes. 

Another plea pressed strenuously against pre-Millen- 
arianism is that its doctrines do dishonour to the Gospel 
and to the dispensation of the Spirit. The Gospel fails to 
convert the world; the Spirit must give way to a more 
effective agency. This argument, however, rests upon a 
misapprehension of the dogma controverted. Pre-Millenarians 
deem the present dispensation immeasurably superior to that 
which will succeed it, and deny that the Gospel was ever 
intended to win the world to Christ, but only to gather an 
elect Church out of the world. The Gospel therefore accom- 
plishes its aims; and to the Third Person of the Trinity is 
awarded the supreme honour of presiding over the formation of 
the Bride, the Lamb’s wife. Rather oddly, the chief objection 
to the doctrine, from this point of view, is overlooked. It 
assigns to God the Son a distinctly lower position than to God 
the Spirit. Christ rules over the inferior dispensation, the 
Holy Ghost over the superior. 

The teaching of the Bible concerning the Resurrection and 
the Last Judgment is claimed by post-Millenarians as decisive 
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in their favour, and their opponents confess, by both silence 
and speech, that the obstacle is a very serious one. The 
Scriptures represent the resurrection of the righteous and the 
wicked as simultaneous. They bring both classes together 
before the bar of God at the Last Judgment. They fix the 
date of retribution, punishment as well as reward, at the 
Second Advent. The inevitable inference is that the Mil- 
lennium precedes the Advent. Such, at any rate, is the 
contention. “And it finds support in numerous and pertinent 
quotations from Holy Writ. Our Lord declares: “The hour 
cometh, in which all that are in the tombs shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth: they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have done ill, unto the 
resurrection of judgment” (John v. 28, 29). With this 
Dan. xii. 2 should be compared, to which, indeed, Jesus 
probably refers. The natural deduction from these passages 
is that bad and good rise and are judged together. We are 
reminded, however, that “ hour” is synonymous with “season,” 
and that the saints may be called to their reward at the 
beginning of the season, and the sinners at its end. Forced 
as this interpretation looks, we cannot assert that it lies quite 
outside the terms employed. If satisfactory evidence were 
adduced from other sources for the separation of the resurrec- 
tions, this text might be brought into harmony with it; but 
even pre-Millenarians allow that Christ’s words themselves 
convey a contrary impression, and require to be interpreted by 
the aid of subsequent revelations. 

St. Paul’s reasoning in 1 Corinthians xv. speaks only of the 
resurrection of the righteous, hence it is of little service to 
either side of the controversy. The one party might contend 
that if the wicked were to rise at the same time as the 
righteous, all mention of them could scarcely be omitted. 
The other party point to the phrase, “the last trump,” and to 
the parallel “trump of God” in 1 Thess. iv. 16, and argue that 
“the LAST trump” must be the final summons to all the dead. 
Neither argument is conclusive. Most commentators have 
tenable methods of accounting for St. Paul’s silence; and the 
trumpet-sound may conceivably be addressed to the saints 
only, the ungodly being summoned to the Judgment-seat after 
some other fashion. 
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A set of passages of great importance to our subject com- 
bines the reward of the righteous and the punishment of the 
wicked in one view, and associates both immediately with the 
Second Advent. Three examples will suffice: “The Son of 
man shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels ; 
and then shall he render to every man according to his 
deeds ;” “God, who will render to every man according to 
his works: to them that by patience in well-doing seek for 
glory, . . . eternal life: but unto them that are factious, . . . 
wrath and indignation . . . in the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men, according to my gospel, by Jesus Christ ;” 
“It is a righteous thing with God to recompense .. . at the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of 
his power, in flaming fire rendering vengeance to them that 
know not God, . . . who shall suffer punishment, even eternal 
destruction, from the face of the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power; wien he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be marvelled at in all them that believe .. . in that 
day (Matt. xvi. 27; Rom. ii. 5-16; 2 Thess. i. 6-10). 

The post-Millenarian inference from these texts seems 
thoroughly warranted. At first sight there is no escape from 
it. Not only do the notes of time compel us to understand 
one day, “that day,” but the antitheses of the sentences indi- 
cate a common Judgment for all sorts and conditions of men. 
Any different meaning must be gained by reading between the 
lines. Chiliasm does not shrink from this dangerous and 
apparently irreverent process. It declares that subsequent 
statements of Holy Writ have expanded those passages, and 
that purposely room was left for this expansion, Two events, 
occurring, one in the morning and one in the evening, yet be- 
long to the same day. The resurrection of the just may mark 
the dawn, and the resurrection of the unjust the close of the 
one “day” of the Lord. And once more candour extorts the 
admission that this interpretation does come within the verge 
of the terms employed. The admission cannot be made other- 
wise than reluctantly, because it seems opposed to the spirit 
of the texts, and strains the letter to its utmost capacity. 
Moreover, if we accept freely the analogy of the morning and 
evening of our earthly day, the division of the Great Assize 
into two portions separated by a thousand years still sounds 
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unlikely. We should expect the Judgment to be continuously 
going on, and the more so as the definite adverbs when and then 
are used to conjoin the doom of both the saved and the lost 
with the Second Coming. Some scant relief may be obtained 
by applying the threatenings to the ungodly living at the date 
of the Parousia, but they are obviously too comprehensive to 
be limited thus. And if they could be so narrowed, we should 
be almost, if not altogether, destitute of warning concerning 
the doom of the ungodly dead, except in the Apocalypse. 

Theologians who reject the twofold Judgment often lay stress 
upon the parable of the Tares. Unfortunately this parable 
lends itself with tolerable ease to the rival exegesis. The 
tares and the wheat grow together until the harvest. That 
harvest is “the end of the world ;” but the marginal transla- 
tion of the Revised Version, “the consummation of the age,” 
is quite legitimate ; and “the consummation of the age ” must 
indicate the Second Advent, whenever it occurs. The destruc- 
tion of the tares, too, before the ingathering of the wheat har- 
monises sufficiently well with the idea of the punishment of 
wicked men alive at the Parousia. At least it helps to render 
the interpretation uncertain. On the other hand, the removal 
of both tares and wheat from the field intimates that “the end” 
has arrived. For our present purpose the parable must be 
pronounced indecisive. 

Let us turn now to the great New Testament descriptions 
of the Judgment scene. That in Matthew xxv. associates the 
sheep and the goats in a common trial. Pre-Millenarianism 
objects that our Lord speaks of the Judgment of the nations 
living on the earth at the time of the Advent. No absolute 
demonstration that it is not so is possible. Nevertheless one 
cannot avoid a feeling of incongruity between the picture 
painted and the signification assigned to it. And the sending of 
a portion of the ungodly into “ eternal punishment” a thousand 
years before those who have died impenitent comports ill—at 
least to our present vision—with strict and impartial justice. 
Certainly, however, the appearance before the same bar of both 
great classes of character overthrows the eager contention that 
the saints will “ not come into the judgment,” the phrase being 
explained as freeing the saved from participation in an uni- 
versal assize. Refuge is taken in the emblematic nature of 
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the whole picture, and we are forbidden to draw any inference 
as to the manner of the Last Judgment from chapters (Matthew 
xxiv. xxv.) brimful of unsolved enigmas. But the metaphors 
must mean something. If a marked privilege of the saved 
were their release from simultaneous trial with the lost, would 
not any panorama, however highly metaphorical, avoid grouping 
both classes at one and the same time before one Judgment 
throne ? 

We have already seen (p. 160) that the grand drama of 
Rev. xx. 4-6 cannot prefigure the Judgment of the ungodly 
alone. The clause, “and if any was not found written in the 
book of life,” intimates that the names of many—might we not 
even say, of most ?—were found written therein. The sole 
allowable exceptions are those mentioned in verse 4—“ them 
that had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and for the 
Word of God, and such as worshipped not the beast, neither 
his image, and received not the mark upon their forehead and 
upon their hand.” The only question remaining is the extent 
of the addition to the martyrs implied in those that had in no 
way yielded to the beast. For us, indeed, the question is 
narrower still—Does the addition include all the faithful of 
every age and place? The answer must be an unhesitating 
negative. The men referred to had resisted evil in circum- 
stances of special trial, had endured a slow martyrdom. Pro- 
bably the words extend the martyrs’ crown, resurrection, and 
reign to those who have suffered severely for the faith, though 
they may not have actually been put to death. In any case 
this Apocalyptic description of the Last Judgment renders ex- 
tremely unlikely the rising of the whole company of the dead 
in Christ a thousand years before that Judgment takes place. 
But “they that are Christ's” meet the Lord in the skies at the 
Second Advent. A very serious obstacle to the pre-Mille- 
narian hypothesis is thus created. Nevertheless extreme un- 
likelihood should not be confused with absolute disproof. 

A wellnigh insuperable argument arises from a comparison 
of the Scriptures which foretell the final conflagration (2 Pet. 
iii, 7, 10-13; Rev. xx. 11, xxi. 1). Dr. Brown puts it in 
syllogistic form :— 

“The conflagration and passing away of the heavens will 
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be ‘as a thief in the night,/—in or at the day of the Lord— 
the time of His Second Advent (2 Pet. iii.). 

“But the Millennium precedes the ‘ fleeing’ or ‘ passing 
away’ of ‘the earth and heaven’ (Rev. xx. xxi.). 

“ Therefore the Millennium precedes the Second Advent.”? 

Chiliasm tries two methods of escape. The first asserts 
that the destruction of the heavens and the earth by fire occurs 
at the close of the day of the Lord, the Parousia at the begin- 
ning of it. The second denies that St. John and St. Peter 
refer to the same event, and limits St. Peter’s conflagration 
to “the prophetic earth,” 7c. the seat of the Roman Empire. 
Despite the respect due to so reverent and acute students of 
prophecy as Mr. Elliott and Mr. Birks, the latter expedient is 
so obvious an explaining away of the sacred words that we may 
dismiss it without further thought. The former interpretation 
subjects the text to violent strain, but it cannot be pronounced 
in itself perfectly inadmissible. 

The parables of the Mustard-seed and the Leaven speak of 
the kingdom of heaven as spreading gradually and by virtue 
of its own inherent force. Pre-Millenarians generally under- 
stand these parables to predict the corruption of the Church, 
and manifest much ingenuity in bending them to this signifi- 
cation. Two considerations suffice to show the utter erroneous- 
ness of this exegesis. The seed is sown, the leaven hid in the 
meal, in order that they may spread. You cannot make 
growth and extension signs of decay and degradation. And it 
is the kingdom of God itself—not some evil influence brought 
to bear upon it, some devilish imitation foisted upon it in dark- 
ness and secrecy—that is likened unto the seed and the leaven. 
The anxiety to wrest these parables from their natural and 
obvious sense affords a plain intimation of the degree to which 
they militate against the Chiliast theory. Yet they furnish 
only strong presumptive evidence against it, and that chiefly 
because of their silence about any other power to promote the 
diffusion of the Gospel than its intrinsic vitality. But both 
leaven and seed suggest steady growth ; and if the similitudes 
are reconcilable—as they are bound to be—with increased 
demonstration of the Spirit to produce the Millennium, they 
possibly may be reconcilable with the Appearance of Jesus 


_1 On the Second Advent, 4th edition, p. 289. 
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Christ to overthrow all opposition to Himself. But then this 
in its turn would almost necessitate the obliteration of the 
favourite distinction between the Millennial and the present 
kingdom, so far as their essential nature is concerned. 

With scarcely an exception, those who posit the Advent 
before the Millennium look for the visible reign of Christ and 
His saints upon or over the earth. Most frequently this theory 
is weighted with extravagant, grotesque, and self-contradictory 
anticipations of an earthly metropolis and court of Oriental 
splendour ; of miraculous changes in the configuration of the 
world, especially Palestine ; and of alterations in the nature 
and habits of the inferior animals. We are spared the neces- 
sity of studying these, because it is not impossible to conceive 
of an Advent to establish the Fifth Monarchy, and a return to 
heaven until the thousand years had run their course. Surely 
the notion of a visible Personal Reign cannot be maintained in 
the face of the organised resistance, the continuous partial 
disaffection, and the ultimate all but successful revolt which, 
under various modifications, are admitted practically by all 
students of unfulfilled prophecy. 


We are now in a position to compare the two theories as to 
the relative date of the Millennium and the Second Advent. 
On the one hand we have a system—the post-Millenarian— 
grounded upon the natural and prima facie meaning of the 
declarations of the New Testament on its subject, thoroughly 
self-consistent, and free from internal difficulties. But the 
Scriptures which support it do leave bare standing-room for 
the rival interpretation. And it fails to account satisfactorily 
for the emphatic and repeated injunctions to constant watch- 
fulness for the Coming ; for the fall of the stone wpon the feet 
of the image (Dan. ii.) ; for the Coming predicted by Zechariah 
(xiv. 5, 9), and perhaps for that foretold in Dan. vii. (espe- 
cially ver. 22);' for the succession of wars and troubles that 
crowd the vista of prophecy right up to the Advent (see Matt. 
xxiv., especially verses 29, 30,’ for example) ; for the Epiphany, 

1 « Perhaps” :—for in Daniel vii. the interpreted vision gives the kingdom, 
not directly to the Most High, but to His saints. But see below. 

2 Were it not for the utter impossibility of determining how much of 
Matt. xxiv. xxv. applies to the destruction of Jerusalem, how much to the 


Second Advent and the Judgment, how much to both, we might find in the 
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the destruction, and the rest, announced in 2 Thess. i. 7-10, 
ii. 1-9; and for the silence of Christ and His apostles con- 
cerning the Millennium. On the other hand, we have a system 
—the pre-Millenarian—which bristles with difficulties, can 
seldom or never be expounded in complete harmony with both 
itself and the passages on which it rests, and treats the Biblical 
teaching on its subject as a skilfully-contrived cryptograph. 
On the opposite side of the balance-sheet must be placed 
that this system, when soberly and modestly stated, does not 
pass quite beyond the bounds of legitimate exegesis ; that if 
Inspiration has set us a series of enigmas on the matter, no 
other solution has been so much as attempted; and that, on 
the whole, it does explain the conditions enumerated above as 
the conspicuous failures of the competing hypothesis. 

Can the two theories be brought into closer harmony, or 
rather, into less pronounced antagonism? Each holds its 
elements of truth. Can a scheme be constructed which shall 
combine all these elements? I fear not; but I humbly submit 
that the student should take note of every factor of the pro- 
blem, and I think that post-Millenarians may appropriate law- 
fully some of those Scriptures which are deemed the peculiar 
property of their opponents. Each party may learn something 
from the other. We will inquire, then, what it is that the 
passages which constitute the strength of Chiliasm demand. 

First, let us remind ourselves that New Testament usage 
does not confine the term “Coming” as associated with the 
ascended Lord to the Second Advent, or even to His personal 
appearance. In Matthew x. 23, “till the Son of man be 
come,” the allusion can only be to the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
in Rev. ii. 16, “else I come to thee quickly,” to providential 
visitation; in John xiv. 3, “I come again,” to the Christian’s 
death; in John xiv. 23,“ We will come unto him,” to the 
Divine entrance into the believer’s heart. With this Old Testa- 
ment usage agrees (cf. Micahi. 3; Isa. xix. 1; Exod. xx. 24; 
Ps. 1. 3; Isa. lxiv. 1). 

Turn now to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. The stone falls upon 


statement imbedded amongst predictions of sorrows, that ‘‘the end is 
not yet,” a distant reference to the Millennium. While wars, earthquakes, 
famines, persecutions endure, “the end” is not to be looked for. Hence 
‘the end” would come after a period of peace and prosperity. But the entire 
discoutse is of too doubtful significance to justify this use of it. 
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the feet and toes of the image, and crushes them todust. The 
image itself is broken to pieces. The eternal kingdom is set 
up. This requires the supernatural overthrow of earthly 
monarchies, and the visible establishment of the kingdom 
of God in the time of the divided and weakened Roman 
Empire. This overthrow is not necessarily, not probably, the 
complete destruction of earthly kingdoms themselves, but 
merely in so far as-they are hostile to Christ and His rule. 
Here let us notice carefully that the stone cut out of the 
mountain does not symbolise Christ, but His Church. The 
descent of the stone therefore cannot well signify the Second 
Advent. 

The Coming in Daniel vii. need not be the Personal Appear- 
ance of our Lord. Indeed, a presumption against it exists, 
inasmuch as in the inspired interpretation of the vision neither 
“the Ancient of Days” nor the “ One like unto the Son of 
man” has any share. “ The people of the saints of the Most 
High” possess the kingdom. 

The passages from 2d Thessalonians and Zechariah may be 
explained on this same principle. 

Palpably any striking and vast outburst of supernatural 
power to inaugurate the Millennium would meet these texts, 
provided that it partook of the character of a sudden shock. 
Our profound ignorance of the nature of this shock can in no 
way lessen its certainty. The return of the Jews is assured 
Whether this be a literal restoration to Juda, or their admis- 
sion into the privileges of the Christian Covenant, supernatural 
energy must be manifest in it,and external— notto say political— 
changes must accompany it. The judgments upon the enemies 
of God and the phraseology of many prophecies lead us to look 
for something more than spiritual force. Visible, tangible de- 
monstration of Divine government of the earth and power over 
physical forces would be singularly appropriate in an age which 
disbelieves in the miraculous and the unseen. Such an exhi- 
bition of the reality and strength of the supernatural, so 
unmistakable an interference with the normal course of events, 
would satisfy even the vision of Revelation xix. 11-16, parti- 
cularly if we are at liberty to imagine—and why should we 
not be ?—some triumph over Satan and his hosts known to the 
human race. This, too, seems to be the suggestion of St. Paul’s 
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TH emupaveta THs Tapoveias, that, previous to the full Parousia 
itself, there will be a heralding of it—gleams and scintillations 
of the approaching Light ; lurid flames, the earnest of wider and 
more terrible judgments. 

The hypothesis thus tentatively outlined would account for 
the succession of wars and troubles, which apparently allow no 
space forthe thousand years. The termination of the prophecy 
is the preliminary and non-personal “ Coming” we have just 
hinted at. Neither the image seen by Nebuchadnezzar nor 
the four beasts seen by Daniel need foretell aught beyond the 
establishment of the Fifth Monarchy. Essential to the pro- 
posed reconciliation is the reign of the saints over the Millennial 
earth. The interpretation of the first resurrection given above 
provides for this. The saints catalogued in Rev. xx. 4 would 
be the real rulers of the world. But it is scarcely conceivable 
that the seat of their government could be either the globe 
itself, or any place visible to the inhabitants of the globe. 

Iam not careful now to inquire how far this theory alone 
could explain and justify the numerous and urgent exhortations 
of the New Testament to watch for Christ’s Advent. The bare 
fact that neither the post-Millenarian nor the pre-Millenarian 
theory can be rejected decisively, enforces the attitude of 
longing and expectant doubt. Is not this the reason why 
Christ and the Inspiring Spirit have not spoken more plainly ? 
We are not intended to be able to assert confidently that the 
Millennium must precede or that it must follow the Second 
Advent. Perhaps the more eagerly and patiently the student 
searches the Biblical statements on this subject, the more he 
is inclined to confess ignorance and perplexity. He knows 
neither when his Lord will come, nor how that Presence shall 
be revealed—whether at once in its finality and perfection, or 
with precursors and glimpses of the delayed glory. It would 
be the veriest affectation to deny that the post-Millenarian 
doctrine appears to me to stand on much the firmer foundations. 
But even with the additions and modifications proposed in this 
paper, it cannot I think, be declared to disprove the pre- 
Millenarian scheme, or to exclude its realisation altogether 
from the possibilities of the future. 

J. ROBINSON GREGORY. 

















The Saintly Life. 


Art. VIIL—The Saintly Life. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IDEA OF HOLINESS AND THE HOLY. 


HE attempt to elucidate and define the idea of Holiness, in 
its comprehensive Old Testament sense, has busied many 
distinguished modern theologians. The results, however, of 
their inductions and of their deductions still leave something 
to be desired. And perhaps it will be recognised in the end 
that some yet wider knowledge of human history and of the 
laws of spiritual culture is demanded, as the condition of a 
clearer apprehension of the conception of sanctity and its 
reflex influence upon the life of the individual and of society. 
The definitions of holiness hitherto suggested seem all of them 
to end in the establishment of some barren formula, some 
refined generalisation of the understanding, which bears 
little relation to those awestruck feelings with which the 
prophet Isaiah listened to the song of the seraphim in the 
Temple of old. 

But before passing to the definitions of the holiness of God, 
let us inquire what light may be thrown upon the subject 
from the etymology of the word. The ascertainment of the 
significance of a root is so far helpful, that it enables us to fix 
the first form, or clear-drawn image of a notion. For notions 
of the immaterial world soon detach themselves, in the currency 
of discourse, from the precision and confinement of the image 
which once contained them ; they become mixed with other con- 
genial notions and images; they occasion a complexity of im- 
pressions, which it becomes in the end difficult to disentangle 
by referring each to its proper clue and beginning. In this 
way, as the definitions to which we have adverted show, the 
conception of holiness has become intimately related to those 
of sublimity, of splendour, of might, of fulness of life, of the 
unique and incomparable ; or something relative has been sub- 
stituted for the absolute of the conception. 

It seems to be tolerably certain that the root of the Hebrew 
word IP is 1P, kad, cut, sunder,’ so that the original image of 
the state of being holy is simply that of severance. And as the 
1 See Count Baudissin, Studien, etc., 1878, ii. p. 20. 
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word is only used in a religious acceptation, it is left to the 
religious feeling itself and to religious dogma to define the 
particulars of the separation thought of. It is but one step 
from the image of severance to that of purity. For severance, 
to religious ends, can only be that the thing so severed may 
acquire its true and simple nature in actuality or in thought. 
This true and simple nature is purity; the difference in the 
value of the terms being that severance here denotes negation 
or privation of evil; on the other, positive excellence is signi- 
fied by the term “ purity.” 

But to keep for a moment the simple image of cutting or 
sunderance before our minds. Of itself this conveys little or 
no meaning as a merely sensible act. Only when we contrast 
the image with its opposite does its value for thought appear. 
For the uncut, the unpruned, the undivided and indiscriminate 
object is the object exempt from art, and therefore from im- 
provement. It lies in the sphere of the mere natural and 
unconscious, as we say. The Hebrew did not speak of the 
natural and the unconscious, but of the chdél, the open, in 
opposition to the sundered or holy. It is the like contrast to 
that which we apprehend between the unenclosed waste, the 
open “ common,” and the piece cut off from it and fenced for a 
garden; only that this contrast is not necessarily religious. 
Closer, therefore, is the analogy of the Greek réyevos, the 
separated glebe with its sanctuary, and of the Roman templum 
(both from the root TEM, cut), with the contrast of these to 
the xowov, or the profanum, the public and vulgar ground. 

On this distinction “ between the kodesch and the chdél,” the 
holy and the unholy, the ceremonial law reposes.' 

And unquestionably the most vivid illustrations of this 
highest development of religious taste—for such is the feeling 
for holiness—belong to the sphere of the strongest appetites 
and passions. To make woman common in the coarsest con- 
fusion of the delicacies of personal feeling is regarded as a 
type of all transgression which tends to obliterate the holy 
name from the conscience of the people.* To profane sacred 
objects is to break through the bounds which divide the extra- 
ordinary from the ordinary.’ 


1 Lev. x. 10; ef. Ezek. xxii. 26, xliv. 23. 
2 Amos ii, 7. 3 Lev. xxii, 13-15. 
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The distinction of the clean and the unclean or polluted, 
runs parallel to the distinction of the uncommon and the com- 
mon, and that by a natural and habitual association of ideas. 
For all places and objects marked off from the fund of indis- 
criminate use will receive a cleanly attention and care denied 
to those of promiscuous occupation, as the private home wears 
a quasi-sanctified aspect as compared with the uninteresting 
furniture of the inn parlour. Yet it seems important not to 
confound the great word holy, with its vaguer and therefore 
more suggestive imagery of seclusion, with the pettier notion 
of the clean; nor its opposite, the vulgar and common, with 
the partial rendering unclean. We may include cleanness 
and uncleanness under the idea of holiness ; but we may not 
resolve sanctity into neatness and tidiness without foregoing a 
great part of the value of the conception as it is revealed to 
us in the manifold representations of the Old Testament. As 
Kuenen remarks, “Holy (Kadésch) stands opposed to Com- 
mon; and Common denotes what is accessible to the public, or 
may be used by the public; while Holy expresses the notion 
of severance or seclusion. With this the notion of purity and 
of sublimity may be immediately connected.” 

The transition fromthe conception of the separate to the 
exalted or sublime may be traced by means of a synonym of 
kodesch—the cherem or “ devoted” thing, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29 
(ann). Now chdram means to cut off, to seclude, of which 
significance the related Arabic word Harem for the women’s 
apartment, inaccessible to the stranger, is an example. Then 
again the object thus secluded from its surroundings is for a 
purpose set apart; it becomes sacred in the good sense, as a 
seat of worship, like the town Horem, of the tribe of Naph- 
tali, or in the bad sense, like Hormah, the royal city of the 
Canaanites,* and other cities of that people, laid under the 
Divine ban in the exterminating wars, and not to be re- 
deemed.‘ 

But one of the most impressive ways in which we can make 
clearer to ourselves the idea of seclusion from the common is 


1 Die Gods dienst van Israel, i. 47. 
2 Josh. xix. 38. 3 Numb. xiv. 45 ; xxi. 3. 

4 See the verb chdram in Deut, ii. 34, iii. 6, vii. 2, xx. 17 ; Josh. viii. 
26, et al. 
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by connecting seclusion with height, the uplifting of the object 
sheer above all infection from what is alien to its nature. 
Hence “ the mountain that sublimely stands ” is the apt symbol 
in Hebrew poetry of the feeling for the religious Sublime. 
And Hermon, from the same root, is the inaccessible peak. 
Clothed with personality, the spur of the Anti-Libanus holds 
aloof like saintly hermit or recluse; even as the pure snowy 
form that confronts us in unrivalled beauty from Interlaken 
has been named from of old “The Virgin.” 

Another synonym for religious setting apart or devotion is 
the root from which Nédzir, the Nazarite or consecrated one, is 
derived. Here again the original image of sunderance is re- 
called, which may be applied either in a good or a bad sense." 

So far we have not found in these etymologies any hint of 
that element of the strict supernatural as sharply bounded 
from the natural, the wondrous and awful, as distinct from 
that which stirs the mind with no unusual feeling. Indeed, 
the Lexicon can only offer us a collection of “ paled metaphors,” 
from which we may recover the impressions of the images from 
which they were derived. But a word is more than the record 
of an image, more than the “symbol of a thing,” so soon as 
we listen to it, rather than merely inspect it; so soon as we 
remember that it once “ breathed and burned,” and was part of 
the living expression of the living soul of man. Researches 
into the original meaning of words are useless for historical 
purposes unless we recall the pathos reflected upon them in 
the usage of poetry and of devotion. We need to remind our- 
selves of the dictum of the philosopher, ta év 7H gwv7 Tav ev 
Th Wy} Talnudtwv cvpBora. Every great word was once a 
voice, the tone and the nuance of feeling in which we have 
still to recover. Were words a mere necessity of the under- 
standing, our religious vocabulary might be reduced to very 
small limits. The emphasis of the soul is betrayed in the itera- 
tion of the same image under the variety of synonymical forms. 

Thus, lastly, the root pal (in NDB) signifies cleave, sunder. 
Hence the idea of the distinguished, the extraordinary, in 
senses good and bad ; hence the special notion of the arduous 
and difficult, of accomplishments which arouse the feeling of 
wonder in the spectator. By this association with feeling the 


1 Lev. xxii. 2 ; Ezek. xiv. 7. 
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word in question became a pathetic as well as an intelligible 
word, expressing the feeling with which an object—nay, the 
Object utterly incomparable with all other objects of contem- 
plation—must be regarded and must be approached. The term 
pele adds distinctly something fresh to the idea of the separ- 
ated, as brought to light in other terms. Holiness is that 
separation which, arising from no arbitrary distinction of 
human will, lies in the nature of spirit, and is reflected in an 
incomparable awe in the human mind. The best passage in 
illustration is that in Ps. lxxxix. 6 f.:— 


“Who in the skies can be compared unto the Lord ? 
Who among the sons of the mighty is like unto the Lord, 
A God very terrible in the council of the holy ones, 
And to be feared above all them that are round about Him ?”? 


Connecting together the images thus discovered to be at 
the root of the Hebrew synonyms, the general image of 
sunderance, those more specific of loftiness, inviolate inacces- 
sibility, and again those related to the image of bodily cleanli- 
ness or spotlessness—it is still no simple idea of holiness itself 
that is presented to the mind. These are the images by which 
alone the mind makes clear to itself a part of the conception 
with which it labours; but the conception itself is none other 
than that of the indefinable, ineffable Divine. It is a part of 
the “ God-consciousness ” of humanity. And of this conscious. 
ness, feeling—the feeling which Schleiermacher comprehensively 
named the “Feeling of Dependence,” but which admits ele- 
ments of another kind—is the determinant. “ Holy” remains 
after all analysis a religious word, the significance of which 
cannot be understood except by the religious mind. Children 
can only be taught its sense by teaching them the Scriptures, 
and by bringing them into the associations where the holy 
mood prevails, and is imparted from mind to mind by a secret 
contagion. The higher animals reflect most of our feelings. 
We can excite in the dog emotions of pity, of fear, of shame, of 
wonder, by signs or by the tones of our voice; but he remains 
insensible to the human attitudes of devotion, the human tones 
of reverence and prayer. It is part of that insensibility to 
form and colour, to the beauties and the harshnesses of sound, 


1 On bp in this place, see Hupfeld, ad /. 
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to the decorous and the indecorous, which draws a line not to 
be overpassed between ourselves and creatures so nearly related, 
yet so remotely distant. There may be culture of the sense 
of holiness, in so far as it is a taste, a faculty of discernment 
between certain forms of good and evil. But the taste itself 
rests on intuition, which we hold to be as essential a part of 
our nature as the eye of the body. It has never yet been 
proved that there is any people, however savage and brutal, 
in whom the intuition of the beautiful, the holy, the divine, 
is non-extant or has become extinct. On the contrary, we 
believe that if the mass of evidence collected in our time con- 
cerning the religions of savages be carefully examined, the 
conception of the Holy as something related to the most select 
and awful feelings of the mind will be found deeply engrained 
in those dark bosoms. 

Interesting as it would be to collect the terms corresponding 
to the Hebrew for holiness and holy from the religious vocabu- 
laries of diverse peoples the result could only confirm in general 
what we have already stated. The mysterious Tabu, for 
example, which marks off certain objects from others in the 
sphere of religious feeling; the invisible Atua, which is 
believed to descend into the rude idol, and invest it with a 
sanctity in the eyes of the native artist, of which it was devoid 
when it lay as a rude block beneath his shaping hands, may 
be in passing mentioned. Such feelings and beliefs rest upon 
the fundamental instinct for a supersensual world, the world 
into which the living pass by death, and from which the 
departed continue to exercise an influence upon those who 
tarry in flesh and blood. And is it a superfluous remark, sug- 
gested by what is now richly known concerning the ways of 
the lowest peoples in the scale of culture, that the whole study 
of the subject before us tends to give the lie to the crude 
materialistic hypothesis which has been current in our time ? 
Holiness cannot be predicated of matter as matter without at 
once arousing a sense of absurdity, nor can it be denied of 
spirit or of the ideal of spirits without expunging precious 
words from the human vocabulary, and without confusing 
deepest impressions from the conscience of the world. 

We may here cite some observations from the careful and 
thorough Study of Count Baudissin :— ‘ 
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“Tn all religions some word or other may be found by which things 
appropriated and devoted to Deity are named, and which is thence trans- 
ferred in part to Deity itself. They are thus designated and distinguished 
from the un-divine, even as the word in question was originally applied 
to the distinguishment of the consecrated from the unconsecrated. Or 
the mind may have taken the reverse direction. What was originally 
an epithet of Deity, and expressed in some form or other the divine essence, 
was transferred to the things devoted to Deity. In the one way or the 
other the different definitions of kodesch and kadosch arose. So we may 
assume at the outset, because the application of that noun and adjective 
both to Deity and to the devoted thing is incontestably recognised.” 

Our own way of representing the mental process in ques- 
tion is the following :— 

The true object of wonder, alike in the contemplation of 
the Beautiful and the Holy, is that supersensual world upon 
which the sensual world is dimly felt to depend. Yonder 
lies beauty in its perfection, holiness in its rarest form. 
There are objects in this sensual world which seem peculiarly 
inspired or suffused with the spirit of that holiness ; there are 
points where the light inaccessible seems to gleam with 
emphasis. There is a powerful symbolism in natural things 
of that life for which we pant, yet which remains virgin, in- 
accessible, withdrawn. The spring of living water seems to 
burst from out that heart of things, and a Beer-Sheba (“Seven 
Springs ”) or a Kadesh-Barnea seems to diffuse sanctity around 
the spot of its outflow. The sea, symbol of the immeasurable 
and unfathomable, seems to have been regarded as holy by the 
Pheenicians. The trees, especially the olive and the palm, are 
symbolic with the Hebrews of that fulness of life which is at 
least closely associated with Deity and with holiness. And 
the mountains of the land of Israel, both in virtue of their 
symbolic sublimity and their actual connection with old 
worship, are “ hills of God.” 

Among the Semitic peoples “objects of religion are designated holy 
because they rise above the ordinary level of human life, and awaken 
that shrinking awe in the breast of man, which disturbs him not in the 
secure pursuit of life’s ordinary ends. But in different religions the 
points of sight are different, from which men judge of the exaltation of 
the Divine over the common. For the Hebrew, his God is holy, or the 
Holy One, because He is the Only One ; because the conception of God, 
who has created heaven and earth, if strictly taken, forbids him to think 
of gods, still less to recognise the existence of such. Though the popular 
usage of the Old Testament frequently suffers the gods of other peoples 
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to pass for existences, yet the conscious opinion is that they are nothing ; 
that they are creatures of imagination as compared with Him who is 
unique. He alone fills out the name of God, and hence awakens all 
confidence, and guarantees help. ‘Who is God beside Jahve, and who is 
a rock but our God?’ (Ps. xviii. 32 ; 2 Sam. vii. 22.) The Israelites 
recognise their Covenant God as the actual living Creator and Lord 
of all things, and refer the predicate of holiness to these primary 
characteristics of the Divine Being. This, it may be admitted, appears 
plainly only in one testimony : ‘ None is holy like Jahve, for there is none 
beside Thee, and none is a rock as our God’ (1 Sam. ii. 2). In general, 
where God fs termed absolutely the Holy One, every direct means of 
explanation is wanting. But the connection of the idea of God in the 
Old Testament is so evident that the actual significance of the holiness 
of God must be found even without the express definition.” * 


If we may venture a criticism upon the words of this 
distinguished theologian, there seems to be some inconsistency 
between his general account of the origin of the intuition of 
holiness, and his special application to the piety of the 
Hebrews. If the epithet “holy” designates the sublime and 
extraordinary object of shrinking awe, then Jahve, as such, is 
holy. Distinct from this is the belief that He is unique, 
incomparable in this attribute as in that of might or of 
wisdom—the Holy One xa’ é£oxyv. This is a question of 
degree, of the comparative and the superlative, not of the 
quality itself. Nor can we well think of the holiness as 
dependent on the Creatorship, but rather of the Creatorship 
as one of the modes of activity of a Spirit who is holy. We 
must distinguish between the intuition of God and the dis- 
course of illuminated reason—the theology of God. Itis not so 
much in the daylight contemplation of the heaven and earth 
and their blinding marvels and beauties that the arrowy 
electric flasi from spirit to spirit pierces even to the joints and 
marrow, and reveals the Holy in the midst of the common and 
the base, as when the eyes are closed, and the head is bent, 
and the heart is bared before Him with whom humanity has 
to do. 

A brief examination of Greek and Latin terms lays bare the 
same fundamental conceptions as those which lie at the root 
of the Hebrew. 

We have in Greek the synonyms dyvos, iepos, cepvos, Soros. 

dyvos and the connected dyos (employed by the LXX. to 

1 Ritschl, Die christl. Lehre von der Rechtfertigung, 1874, ii. 92. 
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render the Hebrew yp, but rare in classical usage) are derived 
from a root HAG- or SAc-, which appears in the verb d{ouaz, 
and denotes reverential awe.’ 

In ceuvos again, from the root SEB, it is that same feeling 
of timid wonder, of retiring awe in presence of the extra- 
natural or supernatural which we have found connoted in other 
words, that is expressed. It is in Curtius’ definition, “heilige, 
staunende, zurtickweichende Scheu.” 

“Octos, the etymology of which is unknown, denotes rather 
in classical use that which is formally and customarily pious, 
than that which is so in independent feeling and judgment. 
The analysis of the idea of oovorns in the Euthyphron of 
Plato may here be recalled, and may be profitably compared 
with the New Testament synonyms. United with xa@apos, 
both dyvos and devs convey the notion of purity or chastity, 
and that both in the external or ceremonial and in the inward 
or mental sense. In the Works and Days of Hesiod we read 
that the rites are to be performed in honour of the immortal 
gods— dyvas kat xabapas 
with “pure mind and pure body,” apart from which they can 
be appeased neither with sacrificial fire, nor with libation, nor 
with incense.* And if the connection of external with internal 
purity is not explicitly stated, it is by ancient religious feeling 
implicitly understood* 

Of iepos the root is said to be connected with the Sanskrit 
ishira, signifying “vigorous, fresh, blooming.” So Curtius and 
Fick. We venture to question the correctness of this 
etymology. The usage of iepos hardly bears it out. Explained 
by aBéBnros, and contrasted with BéBnros, profane, the 
distinction is still that of the extraordinary and uncommon 
secluded from the common and inviolate. 

In this term there seems to be an exclusive reference to 
external separateness. A iepevs, a priest, is a sacred, but not 
necessarily a saintly, person. An dvhp iepos is not to be 
confounded with an avnp dyvos or &yvos. The former, though 


1 See the art. s.v. in Cremer’s Lexicon, transl. by Urwick. 

2 Hes. Opp. et Dies, 337, cf. Geettling ad loc. 

3 For dovos and xa@apés, cf. Od. xvi. 423, Aisch. Sept. 1010, Aristoph. 
Lys. 743, Xen. Cyrop. vii. v. 56, Plat. Legg. ii. 663 B, Rep. vi. 496 pv, 
Crat. 403 £, Pind. P. v. 2. 

4 Cf. Pind. P. v. 97; Aristoph. Ran. 652, Plut. de Alex. fort. i. 10, de gen. 
Socr. 20, 24, de def. or. 2. 
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discharging sacred functions, might be a man of evil life. The 
latter denotes one who is Integer vite scelerisque purus. 

In Latin we have the synonyms sacer, sanctus, and religiosus. 
Here again the notion of that which is appropriated to Deity, 
that which is removed and secluded from the common, and 
therefore is inviolate, appears.’ The epithet sanctus was by 
the Romans given to the deities,” to the Manes or spirits of the 
departed : Salve, sancte parens !* Good and venerated men who 
have passed ‘over to the majority became enveloped for the 
thought of the Roman with the same saintly atmosphere.‘ 

And in general the basis of the Christian signification of the 
word may be found in Roman feeling and religious intuition. 
Cicero mentions that Eunius called poets holy (sancti) because 
they are filled with a certain divine breath.’ The Orator has the 
expression “saintly loves,” amores sancti,—that is, chaste and 
pure affections. The Romans have given us those most indis- 
pensable words—re/igion and religious,—the etymology of which 
has been much disputed, and in any case sheds little light upon 
the actual power and significance of the terms as they are 
currently employed. They have both an objective and a subjec- 
tive sense. The place set apart, the peculiar rite or custom may 
be a “religion,” while “ religious ” denotes the scrupulosity of 
enlightened conscience or the refinement of taste. Cicero in 
his Orator speaks of the delicate and “religious” ears of the 
Athenians to which the great Attic orators addressed them- 
selves. In truth, the religious feeling is the last refinement of 
human feeling, and it reflects itself upon all objects that are 
discerned to be select and set apart from the common, whether 
in the sphere of ordinary perception or of imagination. 

Our German and English words heilig and holy have been 
strongly influenced by Christian use. Their pre-Christian 
signification was that of the separation of objects, the spiritual 
or divine from the sensuous, and the appropriation of sensuous 
objects to the divine.® Our study of etymologies brings us to 
this result: they all hint of a distinction in the quality of 
things, as holy and unholy, perceived neither by the eye nor 


1 See especially A. Gellius, Noct. Att. iv. 9, xvii, 2. 

2 Virg. dn. iii. 543, iv. 596 ; Ovid, Met. xiv. 536. 

3 Virg. dn. v. 80. 

4 Cf. Cie. Phil. xiv. 12. 5 Pro Archia poet. c. 8. 

6 V. Grimm, Lezicon, s.v. Heilig ; Zoepfl, Alterth., 1861, iii. 344. 
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by the ear, nor by the esthetic sense merely for beauty, but 
by a sense for the holy. In other words, we come at last upon 
a feeling which resists analysis, and which can neither be 
confounded with nor derived from any other feeling. It is 
capable of education, but is itself before education. It is part 
of that human consciousness of the infinite and ideal being, 
which marks us off from the passionate life of the animal ; it 
is the most distinctive gift of the human spirit. It is the 
“ shudder of awe and delight with which the individual mingles 
with the universal soul.” E. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Art. 1X.— Evolution and Natural History. 


: io volume of 306 pages is one of the series of “ Chambers’s 

British Science-Biographies,’ now in process of publica- 
tion. As might be expected, the book is neatly printed and 
bound, and is rendered all the more attractive by engravings 
representing some of the more noteworthy naturalists whose 
lives and labours it portrays, and by some woodcuts, includ- 
ing a rude representation of the Cicada, as given in a work of 
the seventeenth century, and the fish-hawk as sketched by 
Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist. 

Of course the author was at liberty to exercise his own taste 
and judgment in the selection of his men, and it is but fair to 
say that none of those selected could be passed over in an im- 
partial review of the rise and progress of Natural History in 
Great Britain. It does, however, seem strange that in such 
a review, especially by a Scotchman and a Professor in a 
Scotch University, the name of Hugh Miller should not have 
found a place. The cruise of the Betsy may not have been as 
fertile in its contributions to science as the cruise of the Beagle, 
but certainly the labours of the Scotch stonecutter, whose genius 
rose above all the disadvantages incident to birth in a labourer’s 
cot, might have secured for him a place among the students of 

1 Natural History : its Rise and Progress in Britain, as developed in the 
Life and Labours of Leading Naturalists. By H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., 


D.Sc., Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh, 1886. 
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Nature in the onward march of science in his fatherland. <A 
work which pays a just tribute to the memory of Alexander 
Wilson, the Paisley weaver, Scotch pedlar and poet, and 
American ornithologist, might have laid a wreath or dropped 
a tear upon the tomb of the Cromarty stonecutter, geologist, 
editor, and author. Whatever names the author may have 
been constrained to omit, under the necessary limitations of 
this Science-series, this name had claims to recognition on any 
British list -which should have forbidden its exclusion. An 
apology for its exclusion cannot be found in the all but ex- 
clusively geological character of his scientific investigations, 
for geology is too closely related to Natural History to justify 
or admit of an absolute severance of its phenomena from those 
which come under the cognisance of the natural historian. 
Surely the fishes disentombed by Miller from their imprison- 
ment in the Cromarty boulders are not to be ruled out of the 
domain of Natural History. If they are, then what becomes 
of Paleontology and the recognised tests and indices of the 
relative antiquity of the strata of our globe? But if the 
Cromarty fishes are to be kept in, the man who revealed them 
to the scrutiny of British science should not have been left out. 

Nor can a reason for this singular omission be found in the 
play of Miller’s imagination, for on this principle the names 
of Lamarck and the author of the Vestiges of Creation, and that 
of Darwin himself, should have met with similar treatment. 
Miller’s Vision of the Six Days’ Creative Work was doubtless 
the offspring of that imaginative faculty which served him so 
well in stonecutting, enabling him, as it did, to idealise with 
such vivid definiteness the figure of the body he had to extract 
from the block of stone ; but in this respect that vision differed 
from the unverified hypotheses and baseless generalisations of 
the evolutionists only in the poetic grace and grandeur of its 
diction and the sublimity of its imagery. The gaps in the 
evolutionary chain which Mr. Darwin and his allies have en- 
deavoured to fill up by perpetual drafts upon immeasurable 
cons of duration, and imaginary intermediate organic forms, 
furnish sufficient proof that Dame Fancy, rather than the 
strictly “scientific imagination,” has had charge of the evolu- 
tionary chariot. For this proof, one need not go outside this 
book itself, as we shall soon see. 
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In fact, we are met at the very threshold of the work with 
unquestionable evidence of our author’s dalliance with this 
enchantress. The entire Introduction is the offspring of her 
wand. She has conjured up before him the primitive man as 
a savage, and assigned as his habitat “the trackless forests of 
Western Europe.” Now this is a piece of pure imagination. 
It assumes that man made “his first appearance upon the 
earth” in “ the trackless forests of Western Europe,” for which 
assumption there is not one particle of evidence save the fact 
that amid the regions once occupied by these forests there have 
been discovered human remains, associated with roughly-chipped 
flint weapons. Does this fact warrant the inference that these 
forests were the original dwelling-place of man? All that the 
premises will carry is that man did, at a remote date, roam 
these wilds, and that he used such weapons. These facts fur- 
nish no warrant for the assertion that man was “cast,” or 
created, or evoluted in such environment. He may have, for 
aught these facts attest, been a wanderer from a more congenial 
home, and his wanderings may have wrought a deterioration, 
both in person and property, such as these Paleolithic remains 
reveal. Indeed the very constitution of man would seem to 
point to a different fontal centre. Had the homo sapiens made 
his first appearance on the same theatre with “the cave-lion, 
the cave-bear, and the mammoth,” unequipped by any previous 
experience, it is questionable whether he would have left to 
science any evidence of his sapientia. It is not unlikely that 
his remains would have been found in even closer proximity 
to the remains of these ancient denizens of the forests. 

The author, however, supports this evolutionary theory of 
man’s primitive estate by reference to modern savages. If we 
would know what the primitive man was, and how he lived, 
we are to betake ourselves to the homes, and enter upon the 
study of the habits of savage races. Here again Dame Fancy 
has taken the reins. What warrant is there for the assumption 
that modern savages are true representatives of primitive man, 
either socially, morally, or religiously? The assertion is simply 
au petitio principii, constantly perpetrated by evolutionists 
because of the exigencies of their hypothesis. The hypothesis 
requires that man should have made his appearance on the 
earth as a savage, and, therefore, as a savage he must have 

VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXL. 2A 
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appeared. Now, against this assumption there are two facts 
to be adduced, which seem, on any fair interpretation, to be 
absolutely fatal to it. In the first place, history knows nothing 
of the evolution of a state of civilisation from a state of savagery, 
apart from any outside civilised agency. As far as history 
goes back, or, in other words, as far as there are any facts to 
shed light on the question, no savage race has ever risen from 
its estate of degradation without the helping hand of civilisa- 
tion. In tlie second place, races once in the enjoyment of the 
arts of civilised life have, in the struggle for territory with 
mightier neighbouring races, been driven to more ungenial 
regions, and have been reduced to poverty, and, through 
poverty, in some instances, to savagery ; in others, to a con- 
dition bordering upon it. In a word, the history of the human 
race, fairly interpreted, is against the evolution hypothesis of 
a savage origin, and justifies the conclusion that the savage 
estate is the outcome of that struggle for existence from which 
evolutionists, most illogically, deduce the improvement of the 
species. 

Indeed, our author, in the last paragraph of this evolution- 
ary introduction, has conceded the premises of this argument. 
“ Philology,” he says, “ teaches us that among particular groups 
of nations—as, for example, among all the main stems which 
have diverged from the great Aryan stock—the names of 
particular domestic animals are based upon some common 
root. We are thus furnished with decisive evidence that the 
animals so designated were known to the Aryans prior to the 
commencement of their dispersal. Thus almost all our most 
valuable domestic animals, such as the ox, the sheep, the pig, 
the horse, and the dog, are designated in Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, 
Gothic, and often in German, English, and other allied lan- 
guages, by names which can be shown to have originated in 
the same root-form.” 

It is here admitted that, so far as “the great Aryan stock ” 
is concerned, its home was not amid “the trackless forests of 
Western Europe.” There was a time in the history of that 
stock when it consisted of one unbroken family, possessing 
oxen, sheep, horses, pigs, and dogs; and there came a time 
when the place was too strait for it that its tribes might dwell 
together, and when the struggle for subsistence, as in the case 
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of Abraham and Lot, necessitated a “dispersal.” Surely it is 
not too much to assume that those tribes which felt con- 
strained to abandon the ancestral home and seek the means 
of subsistence amid previously untrodden wilds and trackless 
forests, must have been placed at great disadvantage socially, 
morally, and religiously, and in regard to all the previously 
known and practised arts of Aryan civilisation. Would it be 
fair, or logical, or scientific to place these Aryan exiles, as 
they appear in the forests of Europe, before the scientific world 
as furnishing, in their habitats and weapons of aggression or 
defence, evidence of the state of civilisation in the ancestral 
Aryan home? Is it not manifest that the migrating tribes, 
in their westward march or flight, must have encountered 
obstacles most inimical to mental or moral culture, or to the 
transmission of the knowledge, originally possessed, to their 
posterity ? Engrossed with family and tribal cares, crossing 
rivers and clearing pathways through hitherto unpenetrated 
jungles or dense forests, it would have been singular if they 
had not, in the course of a few generations, sunk vastly in the 
scale of that civilisation which they had once enjoyed in the 
cradle of the race. May it not be fairly assumed that during 
their movement westward, whether that movement was a self- 
originated, peaceful emigration, or a compulsory flight enforced 
by the superior prowess of a hostile tribe, much of the original 
wealth of the emigrants must have been exhausted in supply- 
ing their daily necessities? Nor is it all improbable that their 
implements of husbandry and weapons employed in the chase 
were, after reaching their uncongenial settlements, manufac- 
tured from the only available substances as substitutes for 
worn-out instruments of a higher order of workmanship and 
better material. Ina word, these Aryan emigrants may have 
been reduced to the necessity of employing flint where their 
ancestors employed some of the metals, as it has been ascer- 
tained even some of the Indian tribes of the New World were 
wont to do contemporaneously with the use of instruments of 
stone. 

It may, however, be said in reply that, in speaking of the men 
of the paleolithic age, the author had not reference to the Aryan 
race, but simply to the prehistoric homo sapiens. Be itso. Even 
though this unwarrantable evolutionary petitio be allowed, and 
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the concession made that the homo sapiens was evolved from 
the homo insipiens (though the Psalmist’s theory of the evolu- 
tion of the latter from the former is more in accordance with 
fact), may not this evolution have taken place on the same 
congenial theatre afterwards occupied by the Aryans; and 
may not the homo, having become sapient, been subject to the 
same degrading influences as they ere he roamed the trackless 
forests in which our author would have us believe he had his 
origin? To this conclusion the uncongenial birthplace as- 
signed by our author to these mythical Palwoliths, the facts 
conceded regarding the possessions of the Aryans prior to 
their “ dispersal” and the degeneracy incident to migration 
inevitably point. What history and philology prove to have 
occurred in the case of the Aryans, it is not unreasonable to 
assume may have taken place in the case of this so-called 
homo sapiens. In taking this ground we are simply arguing 
from the known to the unknown, while the evolutionists take 
leave of history and invade the unknown from the bases of 
their own pet evolutionary hypotheses. Such procedure is as 
unphilosophic as it is unscientific. Why should students of 
nature frame their theories regarding the original state of man 
from the scanty materials furnished in the caves of Western 
Europe, and overlook similar materials which have been 
proved to have been in use within the historic period among 
the Indian tribes on the Western Continent? Are theories 
deduced from the discovery of a few human bones commingled 
with those of extinct animals, and associated with spear- and 
arrow-heads of flint, to be set up against historic facts, testified 
to by credible witnesses, who have seen the very same kind 
of instruments in actual use among comparatively civilised 
Indian tribes of the American Continent? Such thedries 
are scattered to the winds by the historic fact that these 
instruments were employed by tribes that had considerable 
acquaintance with the arts of civilisation. Very different 
is the conclusion reached by Sir John William Dawson from 
human remains, and earthen vessels found with them, in 
different parts of North America. “In North America,” he 
says, “a comparatively civilised and well-developed race 
would seem to have precedence of all others, a statement 
which we shall find may apply to Europe also, notwithstand- 
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ing the mythical notions of a paleolithic age of barbarism ” 
(Fossil Men, p. 56). 

As it has been in America, so, this eminent authority says, 
it may have been in prehistoric Europe :— 


“Simple and industrious colonists spreading themselves over new 
lands ; barbarous and migratory tribes and families wandering from the 
centre of civilisation over the untilled wastes, and then recoiling in suc- 
cessive waves on the more cultivated tribes with rude and desolating 
violence. So the struggle of opposing races would go on from century 
to century, strewing the land with strange and unaccountable traces of 
semi-civilisation and barbarism—the forests growing over them, and 
river-floods sweeping them away and depositing them in unlikely places, 
until Rome did for Europe what Europe has been doing for America ; 
and then in both cases the prehistoric ages recede into dim obscurity, 
and under the manipulation of the archxologist may be stretched inde- 
finitely into the past, and arranged according to his fancy in successive 
periods of barbarism and semi-civilisation. 

“Tt is true that this view seems in direct contradiction to the theories, 
promulgated with so much confidence, of the primitive barbarism or semi- 
brutal character of man. Yet there are facts in the old world, as well as 
in the new, which point in the same direction. For example, it is 
admitted that the wild Veddahs of Ceylon are proved by their Sanscrit 
tongue and their physical characters to be a degraded branch of that great 
Aryan family to which the civilised Hindu belongs. The Hottentot, and 
even the Bushmen of South Africa, can be shown by language and cus- 
toms to be merely depauperated descendants of that great Ethiopian 
nation which in Upper Egypt founded one of the oldest known civilised 
kingdoms. Physiological considerations point in the same direction ; for 
man, unarmed and naked, must originally have been frugivorous, and 
then, to some degree, a horticulturist, before he could have developed 
into a savage hunter and warrior. To suppose that the savage hunters 
of our day are the primeval type of man is one of the most unfounded 
assumptions of that materialistic philosophy which disgraces the intellect, 
as well as the right feeling of our time. At the same time it has been 
the policy of the philosophy to gather up and parade all that is discre- 
ditable and low in the condition and manners of the modern savage, so 
as to approximate him as nearly as possible to brutes ; and, having done 
this, to exhibit him as the existing representative of our prehistoric 
ancestors. Thus there is created at once a double prejudice, hostile to 
true views of human origin and history and to the brotherhood of 
humanity, as well as to its spiritual relations and higher aspirations ” 
(pp. 66-69). 


Scientific in his method—-“ reasoning from existing causes 
to explain ancient facts”—Principal Dawson has entered the 
Paleolithic Valley of Vision, and, clothing the dry bones with 
the garniture of our common humanity, has broken the magic 
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spell by which the evolutionists have metamorphosed them 
into the likeness of brutes. 

Before passing from the Introduction, further note should be 
taken of the fact stated in its last paragraph, viz., “that among 
particular groups of nations—as, for example, among all the 
main stems which have diverged from the great Aryan stock— 
the names of particular domestic animals are based upon some 
common root.” From this testimony of philology our author 
concludes “that the animals so designated were known to the 
Aryans prior to the commencement of their dispersal.” This 
is a natural conclusion, fully warranted by the fact referred to ; 
but it is certainly a conclusion rather out of keeping with the 
aim of this evolutionary Introduction. If, as our author 
alleges, “almost all our most valuable domestic animals, such 
as the ox, the sheep, the pig, the horse, and the dog, are desig- 
nated in Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, Gothic, and often in German, 
English, and other allied languages, by names which can be 
shown to have originated in the same root-form,” does it not 
follow that these animals must have maintained their specific 
identity among all branches of the Aryan family from the time 
of their “dispersal” up to the present? If pigs, sheep, oxen, 
horses, and dogs, as known to us, were known to our Aryan 
ancestors, it would seem a not unnatural conclusion that 
throughout the immense period covered by the history of this 
great branch of the human race these several animals, however 
varied in form, have adhered loyally to the specific type. A 
pig, or sheep, or dog, etc., before the Aryan dispersal, would be 
regarded as such in the present day. In a word, the verdict of 
the cycle is condemnatory of the evolution hypothesis. 

The bearing of this and like untoward facts upon the doctrine 
of the transmutation of species has been perceived by the advo- 
cates of that theory, and attempts have been made by Lamarck 
and by others, up to the present hour, to break down the bar- 
riers which divide species from species. These barriers, how- 
ever, have proved as impregnable to the latest disciple of Mr. 
Darwin as to Lamarck or the author of Zhe Vestiges. They 
have been marching around these “specific” walls, blowing 
their trumpets, for three-quarters of a century, and yet, to all 
appearance, the walls are as stable to-day as when they echoed 
back the first blast of the evolutionary priests. Not relying 
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exclusively on their trumpets, but never abandoning their use, 
they have tried to effect a breach by means of what they 
regard as a very battering-ram—the engine of specific varia- 
tion. Those who boast the breaching prowess of this instru- 
ment must have forgotten Mr. Darwin’s own testimony regarding 
the stability of the walls. It is impossible to reconcile the 
doctrine of a specific variation, amounting finally to the origina- 
tion of a new species, with the doctrine of the persistency of 
specific types acknowledged by this eminent evolutionist. As 
Mr. Spencer puts it, in speaking of domestic animals, “the 
wild race maintains its type with great persistence,” whilst 
“the domestic race frequently produces individuals more unlike 
the average type than the parents are.”’ He says further, 
that “the life of a species, like that of an individual, is main- 
tained by the unequal and ever-varying actions of incident 
forces on its different parts.” ? 

These are grave admissions. If, as Mr. Spencer alleges, 
variation is essential to specific life, what becomes of the above- 
mentioned instrument of specific demolition? Can it be a 
valid scientific principle which operates to the maintenance, 
and also to the reduction, of the middle wall of partition by 
which species is kept in isolation from species? Can the 
causes which are held to be capable of safe-guarding “ the life 
of a species ” be regarded as capable of transmuting one species 
into another? If uniformity, as “interbreeding ” demonstrates, 
produces specific deterioration, whilst variation, as those skilled 
in cattle-breeding inform us, promotes the well-being and tends 
to the perfection of the species, surely it is most unwarrantable 
to infer that variation may eventually result in specific destruc- 
tion by improving one species into another. It is not wonder- 
ful, then, that these two classes of related facts—modification 
and maintenance of type by variation—should have led Mr. 
Spencer to enunciate the foregoing remarkable law. This law 
is universal, extending to the very orbs of heaven. The sta- 
bility of the universe, as well as the stability of the different 
species of earth’s fauna and flora, is maintained by variations 
which are limited and bounded by an unseen power, which 
ever acts in reference to the original type, and maintains its 
image substantially in every individual movement or organism 


1 Principles of Biology, vol. i. p. 261. 2 Thid. p. 286. 
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through the instrumentality of the very forces which evolu- 
tionists regard as all-potent to effect its specific destruction. 
sut let us hear what the author of this Natural History has to 
advance in support of this doctrine of transmutation :— 


“We may pause for a moment here to ask the bearing of the above 
explanation [as given by Lamarck] of the long neck of the giraffe on the 
ordinary doctrine of design as explained in nature. In the coarse and 
rude teleology of the first half of the present century, and of preceding 
periods, the long neck of the giraffe would have been adduced as one 
striking proof, out of many, that the Creator had produced each species of 
animals as we now find it, and had specially fashioned each to meet the 
conditions present in the area in which it had been created. To a teleo- 
logy of this sort Lamarck’s view is necessarily and absolutely fatal. At 
the same time it is to be remembered that Lamarck’s theory is entirely 
compatible with the belief in the existence of a Creator, and of design in 
nature. It is possible, namely, to believe that the power enjoyed by the 
neck of the giraffe of lengthening under a given set of conditions formed 
an integral part of the original design of the animal, or of the species 
from which it was evolved. It may even be held that the design which 
embraces the power of indefinite adaptation to varying conditions is of 
an infinitely higher order than the design which merely adapts an animal 
for one set of conditions, it being beforehand certain that those conditions 
must ultimately give place to a different set. In the same way a much 
higher conception underlies the theory of creation by evolution than is 
involved in the older view of the separate creation of each species” 
(p. 254). 


This passage is given at length, because it furnishes a fair 
specimen of the method by which evolutionists endeavour to 
evolve their theories from the facts of nature. To support the 
theory in any of its forms, a great and palpable variation from 
the original type is necessary ; and as the giraffe has a mar- 
vellously long neck, it is one of their favourite witnesses, 
which they are ever summoning to the bar of science. True 
science, however, will decline to admit that this long-necked 
witness can be cited in the interest of evolution. In cross- 
examinatior. it is not a violation of the law of evidence to raise 
the question, Is the neck of this witness longer than the neck 
of the father of all giraffes? What answer can an evolutionist 
give to this very lawful and common-sense questioning? On 
scientific principles his answer must be based on facts, and the 
only admissible facts must be either the neck of the ancient 
father of the species, or a series of necks gradually increasing 
in length as generation succeeds generation. A competent 
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scientific judge would say to these theorists, “Gentlemen, 
exhibit your cervical chain, or withdraw your giraffe from 
court.” It is regarded by our evolutionary friends as a strong 
presumption against the doctrine of a distinct specific creation 
that no one has ever seen a new species created. Why should 
it not be an equally strong presumption against the theory 
that long-necked giraffes have been developed from short- 
necked giraffes, that no one has ever seen a short-necked 
giraffe, whether living or dead, whether extant or fossil ? 

If such be the fact—and that it is a fact not even the advo- 
cates of the evolution hypothesis will deny,—there is no 
scientific basis for the theory of Lamarck here indorsed by our 
author. It is simply a gratuitous assumption without a single 
fact to justify it, even as a provisional hypothesis. There is 
no objection to a scientist framing a working hypothesis to help 
him in the investigation of phenomena, but his hypothesis 
must start from and be sustained by facts. In this case the 
facts to be accounted for are those presented in an unbroken, 
uninterrupted series of long-necked giraffes. May the question 
not be asked, “What is there in these facts to justify the 
hypothesis that the series originated in the efforts of remote 
ancestral giraffes to find in the foliage of the forest a substitute 
for the humbler herbage of the plain when smitten by long- 
continued drought?” The conditions necessary even to the 
suggestion of such a hypothesis are absent throughout the 
entire series, for it does not present a single trace of develop- 
ment. 

Nor is the question raised over this case by our author at 
all in place in connection with the point in dispute, viz., 
whether the theory of development be not “entirely com- 
patible with the belief in the existence of a Creator and of 
design in nature?” One can imagine many a hypothesis 
regarding the origination of things, which would be perfectly 
consistent with the belief that they are the offspring of the 
wisdom and power of a Creator; but such hypotheses would 
not be thereby scientifically established. The sole tests of a 
hypothesis are its harmony with facts, and its sufficiency to 
account for them. Ruling this question out as illegitimate, 
then the hypothesis advanced to account for the long neck of 
the giraffe must be tested by the facts of its natural history, 
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and as these, so tar as known, furnish no basis for it such as 
science demands, it must be rejected as a mere unscientific myth. 

But our natural histographer has still more wonderful things 
of the Lamarckian stage of evolution to propound and indorse. 
He even goes so far as to claim that Lamarck’s theory of the 
transmutation of land-birds into water-fowl is not incon- 
sistent with universally admitted biological laws. The 
following passage will put the reader in possession of what 
Lamarck held on this subject :— 


“The bird which necessity conducts to the water for the purpose of 
obtaining its food separates its toes when it wishes to strike the water 
or move upon its surface. The skin which unites the toes at their bases 
acquires, in consequence of the ceaselessly repeated separation of the 
toes, the power of extension. Thus, in the course of time, are formed 
the extended webs which unite the toes of ducks, geese, and the like. 
Similar efforts to swim—that is to say, to progress in a fluid element by 
striking the water—have in like manner given rise to the extension of 
the skin between the toes in frogs, turtles, otters, beavers, and suchlike 
animals. On the contrary, a bird which is habituated by its mode of life 
to perch on trees, and which is descended from individuals all of which 
have had a similar habit, necessarily possesses toes more elongated than, 
and differently constructed to, those of the aquatic animals just alluded to. 
Its claws, in course of time, become lengthened, pointed, and curved, so 
that it can grasp the branches of trees on which it so often reposes ” 
(pp. 257, 258). 

What has already been remarked on the alleged lengthen- 
ing of the neck of the giraffe renders it unnecessary to dwell 
at much length on the cases presented in this passage. In 
the first place, there are no facts on which to base the hypo- 
thesis that land-birds were transmuted into water-fowls and 
have acquired web-feet in the way described. In the second 
place, our theorist has more to account for in the case than 
the web-feet of the natatores. He has not accounted for the 
acquisition of a waterproof plumage. It is true “hunger 
will break through stone walls,” but hunger will not trans- 
mute the plumage of land-birds into the waterproof covering 
of the feathered denizens of our seas, and rivers, and lakes. 

Equally baseless is the hypothesis advanced to account for 
the “lengthened, pointed, and curved ” claws of the birds that 
perch on trees. The theory is that their toes have become 
lengthened and curved to enable them to grasp and rest 
securely on their perch by their habit of perching! Like their 
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brethren who proceeded to push their fortune in the waters, 
their toes were not suited to such mode of life, but by 
patience and perseverance their toes acquired the requisite 
power of prehension, and perching became in the course of 
time as easy as it was natural. 

Now here, again, evolution has to draw upon its imagina- 
tion and upon our credulity. It assumes an original type of 
all perchers not properly equipped for perching. If long and 
curved toes have been acquired, the original stock must 
have been neither long nor curved. Surely it is not un- 
reasonable to ask our friends for proof of this allegation. Can 
they point to any fossil specimens of these alleged short-toed 
ancestors of our modern perchers, or can they poirt to any 
living specimens trying like acrobats to balance themselves on 
our trees with nascent toes? This they cannot do, and the 
reason is that no such specimens exist. It is unnecessary to 
add that this fact invalidates the hypothesis and places it 
outside the pale of scientific recognition; for, as already 
stated, no hypothesis merits such recognition which is not 
suggested by facts, and which does not furnish the most 
reasonable explanation of them. 

As the theory of “ progressive development” advocated by 
the author of The Vestiges has been set aside by evolu- 
tionists of the Spencerian school because of its recognition of 
primordial impulses determining the subsequent progressive 
development of the forms of life, we may pass it by, and hear 
what our author has to say on behalf of the theory of the 
origin of species by means of “ Natural Selection,” as pro- 
pounded by Mr. Charles Darwin :— 

“To Darwin,” he says, “ is incontestably due the pre-eminent merit of 
having established a theory which satisfactorily explains the method 
in which species have been produced by evolution from other previously 
existing forms. No naturalist at the present day, it may safely be said, 
doubts that the theory of the origin of species by means of natural 
selection is true so far as it goes, and that it satisfactorily explains the 
principal difficulties which it can be legitimately called upon %o explain. 
Natural selection is, in other words, universally recognised as a vera 
causa. The chief point that can be said to be at issue among :aturalists 
is not whether it be a genuinely active cause, but only as to the extent 
to which it can be applied—some regarding it as the sole factor in the 


production of ‘species,’ while others look upon it as being only one of 
many concurrent factors ” (pp. 276, 277). 
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On this statement of claim it may suffice for the present to 
remark, that it requires considerable abatement to bring it 
into harmony with fact. It may not be safely said that no 
naturalist at the present day doubts that the theory is true so 
far as it goes, if by this is meant that it accounts, in any 
measure, as a vera causa for the origin of species. One very 
eminent authority, who has the honour of having been appointed 
President of the British Association at its last meeting, in criti- 
cising the theory, says that in attempting this operation he is 
like one who is “taking a shot at a wild duck.” (If he had 
drawn his illustration from a shot at a snipe, he would have been 
still nearer the mark.) Any one who will carefully read his 
work on Fossil Men, already referred to, will be inclined to think 
that, at least so far as the human species is concerned, he has 
made a considerable breach in the Darwinian brutal lineage of 
man. In fact, all that can be claimed is that a species may be 
greatly modified, injuriously or beneficially, by unfavourable 
or favourable circumstances, and that the chief modifications 
have been effected under the agency of man. This is all that 
can be claimed, and it furnishes no ground for boasting, inas- 
much as the resultant variety, even under the manipulation 
of man, retains all the essential characteristics of the species 
from which it has been evolved. As already admitted by the 
author himself, the original dogs, sheep, horses, and pigs of the 
Aryans, notwithstanding the ever-varying environments to 
which they have been exposed, have so persisted in their 
adherence to the ancestral type that they may still be labelled 
by names radically identical with those they bore prior to the 
dispersal of that great family of the human race. Now these 
animals were throughout this vast period subject to what Mr. 
Darwin admits to be the most potent agency of variation (the 
agency of man), and yet, despite man’s agency, the Aryan pigs 
have persisted in being pigs, and Aryan sheep remain sheep, to 
this day in all lands of their habitation. Surely here are facts 
which may well form the basis of a scientific theory; but the 
theory warranted by them negatives the Darwinian hypothesis. 
No one can admit what these facts testify regarding the per- 
sistency of species, and, at the same time, accept the hypothesis 
of the origin of the species by means of natural selection. 
When one turns from the immutable basis, on which the 
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doctrine of the permanency of the specific type rests, to the 
basis on which the Darwinian hypothesis rests, one is astonished 
that any man claiming scientific status would venture to risk 
his character by accepting it. Its sole foundation is “ sports,” 
which are admitted to be “rare” by Mr. Darwin himself, 
except through the influence of man. 

Now we put it to the intelligence of the advocates of the 
hypothesis, “Is it a scientific procedure to base a biological 
theory upon specimens which are so abnormal in origin and 
structure, that they must be labelled ‘sports,’ such as Seth 
Wright’s Ancon ram, or Esther P.’s posterity with their extra 
digits?” If theories may be based upon mere lusus natura, 
science itself may become a mockery and a “sport.” Nor is 
the scientific claim of such procedure at all strengthened by 
what our author alleges on page 246: “That some organisms 
which are otherwise clearly recognisable as distinct species are ~ 
undoubtedly capable of producing fertile offspring by inter- 
breeding. This,” he says, “is seen in the case of various 
plants, and in a few instances among animals.” This latter 
statement indicates the evidence on which the former rests, 
and it so modifies it as to seriously weaken its scientific value. 
It amounts simply to this, that some cases have occurred in 
which hybrids have been fertile, and these have taken place 
chiefly among plants, and only in a few instances among 
animals. Assuming that what is here alleged has actually 
taken place, what follows? Do these alleged facts warrant the 
conclusion, that the multitudinous species of plants and animals 
on our globe have originated in this way? To warrant so 
sweeping a conclusion, something more than “sports” and 
exceptional cases of hybrid fertility must be adduced. . A 
biological law must be founded upon the whole facts exhibited 
in the organic life of our globe, so far as known, and must not 
be built upon a few isolated phenomena. The premises of this 
very sweeping evolutionary conclusion lack one most important 
scientific qualification—they have not been subjected to the 
test of time. There is no evidence that these sporadic pro- 
ductions, which are manifestly exceptions to the law which 
governs the life of earth’s fauna and flora, shall maintain them- 
selves as distinct species. Indeed, not only is there no 
evidence to warrant the expectation that such «abnormal 
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organisms shall perpetuate their kind, but there is positive 
evidence against their permanence. Nature abhors the ab- 
normal, and dooms it to destruction. Even where man has 
interposed to originate and perpetuate deviation from the 
specific type, as soon as Nature is permitted to reassert her 
sway, she proceeds to obliterate every trace of his work, and 
restores the modified forms to the standard of the typical 
organism. 

Singular.to say, our author draws the directly opposite con- 
clusion from the results of variation by “artificial selection.” 
On page 292 we find the following :—“The unquestionable facts, 
therefore, as to the production of our domesticated breeds of 
animals from wild species by means of ‘artificial selection’ 
afford a strong presumption in favour of the theory that our 
existing wild species have been produced by the modification 
of pre-existing wild species through the operation of natural 
selection.” If the reader will simply emphasise the terms 
“breeds” and “species” in this statement he will be in a position 
to judge of the legitimacy of this marvellous inference. Our 
author here assumes that a process which produces a new 
“breed” might produce a new “species,” and that “ natural 
selection” may have been as efficient in specific modification 
as “artificial selection” has been. But, in the first place, it is 
one thing to produce a new “ breed,” and a very different thing 
to produce a new “ species,” for a “breed” is not a “species.” 
And, in the second place, as “natural selection ” is but another 
name for the operation of nature upon living organisms, we are 
not left to conjecture what it may achieve, for, as evolutionists 
themselves admit, and as has been already stated, nature 
operates to the restoration of the original type. Ina word, the 
argument in support of “natural selection” from “artificial 
selection” not only breaks down, but is absolutely negatived 
by the fact that “natural selection” is the avowed enemy of 
“artificial selection.” The author, it is true, tries to eke out 
this argument by a draft upon infinity, claiming for the 
operation of “natural selection” “an infinitely longer period,” 
and “ methods more subtle and far-reaching,” but it is difficult to 
see how this helps to fortify his position. If the fact must be 
admitted, that nature, with her forces, whether ‘subtle’ or 
otherwise, operates to the restoration of varieties to the original 
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types, it is idle to argue that by “operating through an 
infinitely longer period ” she will at length neutralise her own 
handiwork, and subvert the type she had been endeavouring 
to protect. 

The facts for and against the immutability of species given 
in his Elementary Text-book of Zoology by Dr. C. Claus, of the 
University of Vienna (translated), 1884, do not invalidate the 
position taken in this review. On p. 142 we have the follow- 
ing :— 

“Tt is a commonly known fact that animals which belong to different 
species pair with one another, and produce hybrids, e.g. horse and ass, 
wolf and dog, fox and dog. Widely differing species, which are placed in 
different genera, have been known to cross with one another, and to pro- 
duce progeny, such as the he-goat and sheep, and the she-goat and ibex. 
The hybrids, however, are as a rule sterile. They are intermediate forms, 
with imperfect generative system, without the power of propagation ; 
and even in those cases where there is a power of reproduction (such 
cases are most frequently met with amongst female hybrids), there is a 
tendency to revert to the paternal or maternal species. There are, how- 
ever,” he alleges, “ exceptions to the sterility of the hybrid which appear 
to afford weighty proof against immutability of species.” 


In support of this claim he adduces “experiments in inbreed- 
ing between the hare and rabbit made on a large scale in 
Angouléme by Roux,” which have shown that their progeny, 
the hare-rabbit, is perfectly fertile through many generations 
of inbreeding. 

Now the drawback to the scientific value of these facts is 
that they are the result of man’s interference with the course 
of nature, and are therefore no index to what has occurred out- 
side and apart from his agency. It is true the author claims 
that “in a state of nature, too, hybrids of various kinds are 
found.” He admits, however, that “such hybrids have fre- 
quently been taken for independent species, and have been 
described as such.” From all this the scientific conclusion is 
that the course of nature is set against the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis which rests on the transmutation of species. 

It is instructive to observe the way in which Mr. Darwin 
tries to meet his opponents when he is pressed with the fact of 
hybrid sterility. “To grant to species the special power of 
producing hybrids, and then to stop their further progress by 
different degrees of sterility, not strictly related to the facility 
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of the first union between their parents, seems,” he says, “a 
strange arrangement” (Origin of Species, p. 314). Mivart’s 
criticism on this deliverance is well merited :— 


“This,” he says, “only amounts to saying that the author himself 
would not have so acted had he been the Creator. . . . Mr. Darwin says, 
as to the sterility of species, that the cause lies exclusively in their 
sexual constitution ; but all that need be affirmed is that sterility is 
brought about somehow, and it is undeniable that ‘ crossing’ is checked. 
All that is contended for is that there isa bar to the intermixture of 
species, but not of breeds ; and if the conditions of the generative pro- 
ducts (powers) are that bar, it is enough for the argument, no special 
kind of barring action being contended for” (p. 125). 


In fact, it is only by making drafts upon time which may 
be measured by the “ precession of the equinoxes” that these 
friends can transform a variety into a species. As one cannot 
follow them along the wons of this mighty cycle to note the 
progress of the nascent organisin toward maturity, one must 
be content to deal with the phenomena of the organic world as 
presented in its fossil remains and in its extant species, and 
their established relations to one another. 

In the last six pages of his book our author gives a fair out- 
line of the arguments advanced in favour of the doctrine that 
species have originated by modifications through descent, and 
it is but due both to the author and the doctrine that these 
arguments be scientifically examined. The first argument is 
thus stated :— 


“(1) All the animals belonging to each great primary division of the 
Animal Kingdom are constructed upon one fundamental plan, which is 
capable of endless modification, but is never lost. Thus, to give one 
example, the fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds, which 
together constitute the ‘sub-kingdom’ of the Vertebrate Animals, are 
built according to one common plan. However unlike they may be to 
one another in the details of their organisation, ‘ homologous’ structures 
can be traced throughout the ground-plan of them all. This unity of 
plan in the types of life which compose each sub-kingdom is, however, 
inexplicable upon any other view than that it is the result of blood- 
relationship, and depends upon descent from a common ancestor, which 
possessed the essential structural characters distinctive of Vertebrates as 
a whole” (p. 301). 


It is very difficult seriously to address one’s-self to the 
exposure of this palpable fallacy. Its major premiss is a 


groundless assumption. The ground taken is that all organisms 
constructed upon one fundamental plan, however unlike in the 
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details of their organisations, must have descended from a 
common ancestor through the channel of flesh and blood! 
That is, unity of ground-plan necessarily implies unity of 
ancestry! These friends talk of “sports” in nature, but we 
have here a “sport” in logic of their own manufacture. 
Whence have they imported this abnormal major premiss? Is 
it an axiomatic truth admitting of no dispute, that organisations 
built upon one ground-plan, however diverse in structural 
detail, present a scientific problem, inexplicable on any other 
view than that of descent from a common ancestor? There 
can be no question that in this argument, if assertion may be 
called argument, it is stated as an axiom to which assent is to 
be given as to a first principle or primary truth. Suppose we 
substitute for a common ancestor a common Author, who has 
modified the ground-plan to suit the intended habitats of the 
organisms, is the community of ground-plan not fairly accounted 
for? This postulate has this to recommend it in opposition to 
its evolutionary rival, that it has not to encounter, as that 
postulate has, all the natural laws which combine to maintain 
in their specific, typical integrity the various forms of the 
animal kingdom in its subdivisions, despite the action of their 
ever-varying environment. In view of this fact, it is not too 
much to claim that the problem propounded by our author 
here is only scientifically solved when the postulated evolu- 
tionary ancestor gives place to an antecedent Author, whose 
original plan is so perfect in its fundamental structural prin- 
ciples that He had not to abandon, but simply to modify, them 
in the origination of diverse species. 

He states the second argument in favour of evolution as 
follows :— 

“(2) The animals composing each sub-kingdom are constructed upon 
the same plan, and the ‘sub-kingdoms,’ taken as a whole, stand there- 
fore separate and apart. But there exist transitional forms by which one 
sub-kingdom is linked with another. Thus the singular marine animals 
known as the Sea-squirts (Z’unicata) form a link between the true Shell- 
fish (Mollusca) and the Vertebrate Animals. In certain points, namely, 
in their organisation, they approach the ordinary Shell-fish, while in 
others they show a relationship with the lower vertebrates ” (pp. 301, 302). 

Now the question is, Do these facts furnish a scientific basis 
for the evolution hypothesis, that these several sub-kingdoms 
sustain to one another a flesh-and-blood relationship? Does 
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the fact that sea-squirts approach more closely to the verte- 
brates than the true shell-fish do, prove that the Tunicata are 
passing from the molluscous to the vertebrate organic structure ? 
Here again Dame Fancy has taken the reins from the hands 
of reason. These facts warrant no such conclusion as the 
evolution hypothesis demands. Until it can be shown that 
the Mollusca have, in some instances at least, made the 
transition across the gulf which separates them from the 
Tunicata, and that these again, encouraged by their elevation 
in the organic scale, have become naturalised in the sub- 
kingdom of the vertebrates, the essential link in the chain of 
scientific evidence is missing. Evolution has no scientific 
warrant for pronouncing these forms transitional, or represent- 
ing them as Jinks connecting one sub-kingdom with another. 
These terms are illegal importations concealing the petitio 
which evolutionists are ever perpetrating. The very thing to 
be proved is assumed in the use of these terms. Let it be 
first proved that these forms are ¢ransitional, and that their 
position in the finely graduated scale of living organisms is 
that of living links in a living chain, and then, but not till 
then, may any one who claims scientific standing import these 
terms into this controversy. 

The next arguments advanced are based upon the phe- 
nomena of embryology, rudimentary organs, and Paleontology. 
The palpable defect in all these is the one already noted in 
treating of the preceding two—they do uot present a single 
instance of an actual transition from one species to another. 
Asa specimen of the scientific reasoning under Embryology, take 
the following :—“It seems impossible to satisfactorily explain 
the possession of visceral clefts by the mammalian embryo, 
except upon the supposition that the Mammals and the Fishes 
alike have descended from a common ancestor in which these 
structures were present” (p. 302). The principle here laid 
down is, that the possession of any structural peculiarity in 
common by two existing species implies descent from a 
common ancestor. Now, as we have seen again and again, 
persistence of type forbids the recognition of any such doctrine 
as a biological law. Besides, it cannot be claimed that there 
is no other explanation of these visceral clefts in the 
mammalian embryo than the evolutionary one. It may be, 
for aught any one knows, that these clefts are necessary to the 
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particular organism in the embryonic state, with its fluid 
environment. At any rate, such an explanation has some 
countenance from the nature of the temporary habitat of the 
embryo, while the evolutionary solution of the problem 
assumes the existence of an anomalous ancestor capable of 
originating specific series as diverse as quadrupeds and fishes ! 

Another instance of unscientific argumentation occurs under 
the head of the argument from rudimentary organs (p. 303). 
“The Whalebone Whales have no teeth ; but they exist never- 
theless in the young animal, though they remain buried in the 
jaw and never cut the gum. The same is true of the upper 
front teeth in Ruminant animals, which also do not cut the 
gum, and are therefore of no use to the animal.” Such are 
the facts ; what is the evolutionary inference? Let us hear it. 
“We should judge that the Whalebone Whales were descended 
from some type of Mammal which possessed teeth in its jaws,” 
and “that the ancestral type of the Ruminants possessed well- 
developed front teeth”! Such is the inference, but it is an 
inference for which there is no scientific warrant in the facts 
adduced. It is assumed that these rudimentary teeth which 
never cut the gum are useless, while for such assumption no 
physiological law can be cited. On the contrary, though 
they never cut the gum, they serve to strengthen the gum- 
wall, and may, through the generation or excitation of the 
saliva, contribute to digestion. 

In conclusion, while this book evinces an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the speculations of evolutionists, it does not 
impress one with the ability of the author to estimate these 
speculations at their proper value. As we have seen, 
he accepts as unquestionable principles assumptions which 
are not only not axiomatic, but which have no basis in fact, 
and indorses processes of reasoning from facts which set the 
laws of thought at defiance. But in all this he is nct singular. 
The speculative system he has espoused is irreconcilable with 
a fair analysis of facts, and can be made to wear a scientific 
appearance only by illicit deductions and illogical processes. 
Despite the efforts of evolutionists, the laws which protect and 
perpetuate specific distinctions remain unrepealed, and Science 
joins its testimony to that of Revelation in condemnation of the 
degrading hypothesis that man is the offspring of a brute. 

ROBERT WATTS, D.D. 
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a possessor of Delitzsch, Kay, and Cheyne on Isaiah 
might be excused for fancying that there was scarcely any 
need, even if there was room, for another commentary on the 
same book. In the latest issue of The Pulpit Commentary (1), 
however, Canon Rawlinson has placed really helpful material at 
the disposal of the preacher and the student. A thoroughly 
competent Hebrew scholar, and well furnished with the train- 
ing and the qualifications necessary for an expositor of the 
Scriptures, the author has an almost unrivalled mastery of the 
bearing of profane history upon the exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment. There are few books of the Bible upon which such 
knowledge can be applied to better purpose than Isaiah. The 
Canon approaches his task from the distinctively and avow- 
edly conservative standpoint. He shows no bigoted and un- 
reasoning attachment to the received text or to old theories 
of the manner in which the prophecies have been put together. 
He admits more than the possibility of interpolation and omis- 
sion in various places. He is fully sensible of the force of the 
considerations which have led some scholars to split up Isaiah 
into a greater or smaller number of fragments. He understands 
the grounds on which rationalistic and semi-rationalistic hypo- 
theses of the nature and scope of prophecy base themselves. 
He does not shut his eyes to the serious difficulties that encum- 
ber the more orthodox positions. Nevertheless, with the firm- 
ness that comes of investigation and conviction, he asserts 
the unity of Isaiah, the genuineness and pervasiveness of his 
inspiration, the truly predictive character of his words, and his 
foresight of Christ and His Church. He never loses his hold 
of the only safe foundation of exegesis — that the sacred 
writers spoke to the men of their own time, and that their 
utterances were suggested by the events of their own time, 
(1) The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, 
M.A., Dean of Gloucester, and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. Jsaiah. 
Exposition and Homiletics by the Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A., Canon of 
Canterbury and Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Homilies 
by various authors: Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, M.A. ; W. M. Statham; W. 


Clarkson, B.A. ; R. Tuck, B.A. Vol. i. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co., 1886. 
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but he maintains that Isaiah prophesied not merely “ into the 
future, but ¢o the future.” 

Every one that studies this Commentary must be impressed 
with its persistent self-restraint. Canon Rawlinson always 
bears in mind that he is composing a Pulpit Commentary—ze. 
that his work should meet the requirements of the cultivated 
and thoughtful preacher, and should not go beyond them. Of 
course this does not mean that he furnishes nothing that is 
not immediately available for public instruction. The pro- 
perly prepared preacher must know a great deal more than he 
needs generally, or can find occasion, to tell But we have no 
unnecessary displays of Hebrew learning, no digressions of ser- 
vice only to the specialist. The Introduction is sufficiently 
full without being tediously elaborate. Its Defence of the 
Unity of the Book gives an admirably condensed summary of 
the arguments as clear as it is forceful. We could wish, 
however, that a little more direct attention had been afforded 
to the arguments on the other side of the question; but as 
they affect chiefly the latter half of the book, we may expect 
some treatment of these in the second volume. The exposition 
throughout is decidedly evangelical, while it is quite abreast 
of the latest discovery, research, and criticism. The Canon 
courageously confesses that the fulfilments alone can explain 
the entire significance of several of the predictions. He will 
not reject decisively even the possibly literal accomplishment 
of the prophecies involving changes in the nature of savage 
beasts during the Millennium. 

Canon Rawlinson’s Homiiletics bring out the meaning of the 
passages on which they are founded judiciously and sensibly, 
now and again strikingly. All the Homilies are contributed 
by capable men. Professor Johnson’s appear to us the strong- 
est and the widest in their range. He culls some very apt 
and wnhackneyed extracts from English poets. Mr. Statham’s 
excel in deftness of handling. On the whole, a move worthy 


volume has not been published in the series to which it 
belongs. 


Another product of Canon Rawlinson’s literary activity lies 
on our table. In a handy little volume (2) he discusses the 


(2) Biblical Topography. By Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Canterbury, etc. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1887. 
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site of Paradise, and summarises all that is important to the 
Bible student concerning the topography of the chief cities 
of Babylonia, Ancient Assyria, Elam, and some of those of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. The book overflows with ex- 
tremely useful information, and is written in an interesting 
manner. 


We have received several other books from Messrs. Nisbet 
and Co. The foremost place belongs to The St. Paul's Edition 
of The Christian Year (3). “In this edition Keble’s original is 
presented in combination with a series of Meditations and 
Exhortations chosen from the works of Dr. Henry Parry Liddon, 
Canon of St. Paul’s.” An excellent idea has been carried out 
very happily. Sometimes only one quotation is subjoined to 
each poem, but all are singularly appropriate. The theological 
views of the sweet singer and the fervid preacher are almost 
identical, and thus the prose and the poetry harmonise well 
together. But any Christian might employ this volume as 
an aid to private devotion. The book is bound daintily, and 
printed in the clearest of type-—Dr. Flavel Cook has pre- 
pared a course of fifty-two lessons for senior scholars on the 
Names and Titles of our Lord, and the Prophecies concern- 
ing Him (4). They are sketched in outline, so as to stimulate 
the teacher’s thought, and not to save lim the trouble of think- 
ing. They are pithy and suggestive, and theologically and exe- 
getically trustworthy.—A prettily “ got-up ” volume addresses 
itself to “ our sons and daughters” (5). In four divisions and 
twelve chapters, it draws lessons from the seasons and the 
months of the year. It is a charming book for intelligent 
youths of both sexes who have had some little training in 
watching the handiwork of Nature; and older people might 
read and think over its bright, fresh pages with delight and 
profit. Its religious teaching is as healthy as its style is 
fascinating. 

(3) The St. Paul's Edition of The Christian Year. By the Rev. John Keble, 
M.A. With the Collects and a Series of Meditations and Exhortutions selected 
by permission from the Works of the Rev. H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Edited by “ Pilgrim.” 1886. 

(4) Lessons on the (1) Names and Titles of our Lord; (2) Prophecies con- 
cerning our Lord, and their Fulfilment. By Flavel 8S. Cook, M.A., D.D. 1887. 


(5) Young Plants and Polished Corners, or Nature in the Light of the Bible. 
By C. H. Nash, M.A. A Book for our Sons and Daughters. 1887. 
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Mr. Newberry has devoted minute and loving study to 
Solomon’s Temple. Doubtless many Christian people will 
enjoy and be instructed by his allegorising treatment of his 
subject (6). To us the entire method seems vitiated. by undue 
strain, inevitable arbitrariness, and lack of precision and un- 
reality. Nothing could be easier than to construct an alto- 
gether different allegory from the same materials. “Cedar is 
typical of resurrection incorruptibility ; cypress, resurrection 
strength; oily or olive wood, the resurrection body in its 
spirituality.” Where is Mr. Newberry’s authority for this 
typology? It would be just as reasonable to say that cedar- 
wood, by its enduring scent, is typical of the influence of a 
good man’s character to the third and fourth generation ; 
cypress, of the grief caused by his removal ; olive-wood, of 
the usefulness of his life; and so ad libitum.—A Teat-Book 
for the Weary (7) was suggested by the Revised Version of 
Psalm Ixviii. 19: “ Blessed be the Lord, who daily beareth our 
burden.” It consists of passages of Scripture arranged for daily 
use for a month, all having relation to trouble, care, sorrow, 
suffering. It puts on the same page complaint to the Lord 
and comfort from Him. This tiny booklet ought to fulfil its 
compiler’s highest desire for it.—The piety of much religious 
verse is far superior to its poetry. Lines that might circulate 
acceptably amongst friends “like-minded” with each other 
are not always suited to a wider and more critical audience. 
We heartily wish that we could say more for this book (8) 
than that it is of an excellent spirit. 


Under the title of the Christian Classic Series the Religious 
Tract Society propose to issue to English readers “some of the 
masterpieces of theology.” A better choice for a beginning 
could not have been made than Anselm’s celebrated work (9). 
An advertisement states that in this treatise may be found, not 


(6) The Temple of Solomon: Notes of Addresses. By Thomas Newberry. 
1887. 

(7) Cast Thy Burden on the Lord: A Text-Book for the Weary. Compiled 
by the author of Morning and Night Watches, etc. 1886. 

(8) Scripture Spoil in Sacred Song. By Adeline Braithwaite. 

(9) Christian Classic Series. JI. Cur Deus Homo? Why God became 
Man? By Anselin. Translated, with an Jntroduction and Notes, by Edward 
S. Prout, M.A. 
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only “noble thoughts and helpful views” of the Incarnation 
and the Atonement, “but also the answer to many objections 
urged in these days against the vicarious sacrifice offered by 
Jesus Christ the Saviour.” It should be remembered that 
Anselm deals too exclusively with a single theory or aspect of 
the Atonement. But it would be the veriest work of superero- 
gation to criticise so well-known an essay. The Introduction 
and Analysis are workmanlike performances. The sole fault 
that we have to find with the translation is that at times it 
is a trifle too free. 


Contemporaneously with his Life of John Wesley, Mr. Tel- 
ford has published a Life of Charles Wesley (10). A few new 
facts have rewarded his industrious research. The biography 
is constructed with considerable literary skill, and is written 
in a readable style. As a popular memoir of the distinguished 
hymnist, the book deserves praise, but Mr. Telford would him- 
self be the first to admit that still the Life of Charles Wesley 
is Thomas Jackson’s. 


Helps to the teaching and study of The Shorter Catechism 
abound. These Meditations (11) are intended primarily for 
private use. They are short and terse, and bring out clearly 
enough the meaning of the words on which they base them- 
selves. It requires, however, a devout lover of the Assembly’s 
Catechism to appreciate them. 


Canon Bell has written a pleasant and readable account of 
his visit to Palestine and adjacent countries (12). Though 
not now in epistolary form, the book is made up of letters 
written “on the spot.” Impressions were thus recorded while 
they were fresh. A modest and deprecatory Preface warns us 
that the author has nothing new to tell. Canon Bell’s voice, 


(10) The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley, M.A., sometime Student of 
Christchurch, Oxford. By the Rev. John Telford, B.A. The Religious 
Tract Society. 

(11) Sabbath Lessons from Westminster : Meditations on the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism for Sabbath Use. By the Rev. John Sinclair. Edinburgh : 
James Thin, 1886. 

(12) Gleanings from a Tour in Palestine and the East. By the Rev. 
Charles D. Bell, D.D., Honorary Canon of Carlisle. With map and twelve 
illustrations. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. 
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however, may reach many who are not acquainted with facts 
familiar to others. To most people the charm of the book will 
be found in the quietly meditative verses it contains. They 
are simple enough, but they have the tone of true poetry. 


Every theory of the inspiration of the Scriptures is weighted 
with its own special difficulties. Mr. Waller (13) thinks that 
the ordinary “orthodox” theory errs seriously in that it 
attaches too great importance to the inspiration of the sacred 
writers, and too little to that of the sacred writings. He con- 
tends stoutly for “verbal” inspiration. He does not attempt 
to remove the objections to this doctrine, but he executes an 
extremely ingenious flank movement which, in his opinion, 
avoids them. In a closely reasoned essay he argues that we 
cannot rely upon our present Scriptures on the ground of the 
individual inspiration of its authors. We do not know the 
nature of that influeace which we call “inspiration ;” and 
there are several portions of Scripture composed by anonymous 
authors. Therefore we must turn from the writers to the 
written Word itself. The Bible is God’s law. In England, a 
Bill, however excellent and however supported, does not 
become an Act of Parliament, is not daw, until it has received 
the royal assent. This once given, how or by whom the Act 
was framed becomes a matter of mere historical interest. The 
authority resides in the law itself. Now, our Lord has set His 
seal upon the Old Testament. He acknowledged it as both 
Scripture and law. The evidence for this statement is set 
forth at length. Similar sanction cannot, of course, be pleaded 
for the New Testament. But, it is urged, Jesus Christ accepted 
the testimony of the Jewish Church to the fact that these 
various writings had been delivered or confirmed as Scripture 
by men duly authorised to do so, ze. by prophets. Hence we 
may take it that the Christian Church is competent to witness 
that the books of the New Testament were authenticated as 
Scripture by the apostles—the Christian representatives of the 
Jewish prophets. Mr. Waller censures Canon Westcott 


(13) The Authoritative Inspiration of Holy Scripture, as Distinct from the 
Inspiration of its Human Authors. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. With 
an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Liverpool. London: Blackie and 
Son, 1887. 
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because, in his work on the canon of the New Testament, he 
treats the question as though the Church decided what was, 
and what was not, Scripture, rather than handed down the sen- 
tences of infallible judges. If the Church is solely a witness, 
and in no sense a discriminator, we have no need to go behind 
its recorded testimony. That is amply sufficient concerning 
plain matters of fact. Mr. Waller proceeds to argue that 
inspiration must be “verbal,” because verbal precision is a 
necessity “of Jaw, and because the writers of the New Testa- 
ment often draw most weighty inferences from single words of 
the Old Testament. He discusses so-called “errors” in the 
Bible very skilfully, and in a really helpful way. He is by no 
means so successful in meeting the objections to the “ verbal” 
theory which arise from the existence of multitudinous various 
readings. Mr. Waller has done good service in pointing out 
more clearly than usual that when once we have ascertained 
that the Bible is God’s Word, questions about the mode in 
which it has been delivered become of secondary importance, 
and that the essence of the inquiry must relate to the Divine 
authorship and authorisation. But the field of investigation 
cannot be limited as rigidly as he desires. You cannot silence 
“historic criticism,” or rebut its pleas by the exhibition of a 
“royal assent,” the existence of which, after all, must be sup- 
ported by argument and evidence. Atany rate the question of 
the precise significance of this “royal assent” remainsopen. If 
not, obviously the controversy grows more serious still. Mr. 
Waller’s able work does not cover the entire ground, as he 
fancies. It is not “an exhaustive statement,” as Bishop Ryle 
designates it. But it puts a frequently overlooked phase of 
its subject forcibly and logically. It claims an honourable 
place of its own in the literature of the doctrine of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. 


This work (14) was published anonymously some years ago. 
It now bears the author's name upon the title-page. Mr. 
Russell says that the first edition “has not commanded a 
wide circle of readers,” but that “he has every reason to be 


(14) The Parousia: A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine of 
our Lord’s Second Coming. By J. Stuart Russell, M.A. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1887. 
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satisfied with the quality of those who have expressed their 
approbation.” An article in the present Number of this Re- 
view refers to this book, does justice to its scholarship, ability, 
and reverent handling of the Scriptures, and assigus some 
reasons for rejecting its conclusions. Mr. Russell challenges 
fuller and more searching criticism than his theory has yet 
received. Certainly it deserves it. We must content our- 
selves, however, with a few brief remarks. The hypothesis 
that the Second Advent, the Resurrection, and the Judgment 
are “ past already,” bases itself almost entirely upon the notes 
of time contained in our Lord’s Prophecy on the Mount, in the 
passages in the Epistles which are often held to declare that 
the apostles expected the Parousia in their own lifetime, and 
in the Apocalypse, which repeatedly asseverates, “ Behold, I 
come quickly,” and avowedly treats of “ things which must 
shortly come to pass.” Part of our Lord’s prophecy plainly 
relates to the destruction of Jerusalem. This has been accom- 
plished to the letter. We cannot test the fulfilment of 
predictions relative to events which are said to have taken 
place in the invisible world. But the accomplishment of the 
testable portion of the prophecy guarantees the accomplish- 
ment of the untestable. This demand might not be intrinsi- 
cally unreasonable if it had been explained distinctly by our 
Lord and His apostles that the first series of events foretold 
were to be taken by generations living subsequent to their 
occurrence as signs that the second series also had happened. 
The absence of any such intimation furnishes something more 
than strong presumption of the erroneousness of the entire 
theory. We by no means overlook the exegetical perplexities 
arising from the notes of time mentioned above, yet they seem 
but the small dust of the balance when compared with those 
belonging to Mr. Russell’s system. To say nothing of the 
serious, and, to our mind, insuperable objections to the 
identification of Jerusalem with the Babylon of the Reve- 
lation ; or of the grotesque inadequacy between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the symbolism employed; or of the 
continual violence done to the analogy of the prophetic 
interpretation of the Old Testament, unless, indeed, we 
accept Kuenen’s theories as to the conspicuous failure of 
Old Testament predictions; or of the utter impossibility of 
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reckoning the thousand years of Satan’s binding from the over- 
throw of the holy city ;' the proposed scheme converts the 
Bible practically into the sacred book of the Jewish race only. 
It leaves the world destitute of information as to its future, 
deprives us of all warning of a “judgment to come,” and 
reduces the expectation of punishment of sin and the reward 
of righteousness to a mere inference from historical occur- 
rences. The Sacraments endure “ till He come,” the preacher's 
commission lasts “to the end of the age,” the Church is com- 
plete at the Second Advent. Ifthe Lord has come, if the end 
of the age is past, if the Church has been complete for eighteen 
centuries—the consequences are only too easily deducible, but 
it is not necessary to draw them out. 


The present Commentary has been reprinted from the Homi- 
letical Magazine (15). It isa piece of solid, careful, scholarly 
work, as might have been expected; and the homiletical 
sketches at the foot of the pages will doubtless be found of 
practical service to preachers. The only blot we are disposed 
to point out is that Mr. Lias speaks in a hasty way in his 


Introduction of the “wantonness,” the “pretentious and hollow ” 
assertions of those who have disputed the genuineness of the 
Epistle. Where the evidence is so scanty and so dubious, those 
who hold negative opinions, or hold these literary questions 
sub judice, until clearer light shall be obtained, have surely the 
advantage in point of self-respect over those who betray irrita- 
tion at any attempt to reopen inquiry. The truth is, the 
evidence respecting this epistle, as of other New Testament 
writings, rests ultimately on the statements in the Ecclesiastical 
History ascribed to Eusebius. Who that is acquainted with 
this book, and with the monastic literature of which it forms a 
part, must not hold it his duty to look narrowly into the value 
of these statements, if anything important is made to depend 
upon them? The “wanton and pretentious ” assertions of that 


1 «Tf the devil is bound now, God save us when he’s loose!” was the 
rough-and-ready, but very reasonable reply given half a century ago by a 
celebrated Methodist preacher to an advocate of the opinion that the 
Millennium had already begun. 


(15) The First Epistle of St. John. With Exposition and Homiletical Treat- 
ment. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. Pp. 424. London: James Nisbet 
and Co., 1887. 
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pseudepigraphic age, the fourth century, have already been 
exposed in so many instances that those who are wary of 
accepting any from the same source hardly deserve to be 
attacked in the manner too common with conservative <livines. 
Mr. Lias, who has devoted honest toil to the elucidation of the 
intrinsic value of the Epistle, is too honourable a man to desire 
the conservation of dubious stories about its origin. Let those 
stories be thoroughly sifted, or passed over in silence. The 
volume is an excellent addition to “ Nisbet’s Theological Lib- 


” 


rary. 


This treatise is intended to explain the composition and 
sources of the Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly, and 
bears evidence of careful research and adequate execution (16). 
The first part deals with. the Shorter Catechism and its Puritan 
precursors. Some brief biographical notices of Samuel 
Rutherfurd, the writer of the admirable Letters, so rich in the 
resources of poetic speech and of intense devotion, and of: other 
Westminster divines, are followed by various reprints of the 
Shorter Catechism. In the second part we have Rutherfurd’s 
“Ane Catachisme,” or “Soume of Christian Religion,” the 
quaintness of the old spelling, as it now appears, being through- 
out retained; and other documents, including the “New 
Catechisme” (1644), are added. Who can overrate the immense 
influence of this catechismal teaching on the religious life of 
Britain? Every Scotchman has by heart at least the first 
fine sentence on “the chief end of man,” to which, as the 
editor reminds us, Carlyle “came back” in his extreme age— 
“to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” Dr. Mitchell 
must rejoice in having accomplished this labour of patriotic 
love. Hesays of the Shorter Catechism, that it is the “ matured 
fruit of all the consultations and debates” of the Assembly, 
“the quintessence of that system of truth in which they desired 
to train English-speaking youth,” of that “faithful training, 
which has done more on both sides of the Atlantic to keep 
alive reverence for the old theology than all other instrumen- 
talities whatever.” 


(16) Catechisms of the Second Reformation. With Historical Introduction 
and Biographical Notices by Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D. Pp. cxi., 296. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 1886. 
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The veteran scholar whose name stands on the title-page 
desires to deal with the Gospel “as with any other ancient 
document, especially if he is uninfluenced by any motive except 
the pursuit of truth” (17). “I have long been very much 
struck with, and I have learned heartily to despise, that sup- 
pressio veri which is but too characteristic of professed ortho- 
doxy.” More trenchant observations follow, which should 
make a deep impression, coming as they do from so conscien- 
tious and.accurate a man, and one “ whose whole life has been: 
devoted to the study of Greek.” It is the accomplished lin- 
guist who really knows where the problem of translation lies, 
the observance of “the mean between the literal sense of a 
word and the force evidently intended to be conveyed by it.” 
On every page the student will find evidence of punctilious 
painstaking; and the brief notes are often suggestive. Dr. 
Paley is, as it seems to us, unfortunately beset with the “solar 
hallucination.” He finds “solar imagery ” in John i. 15, as in 
Luke ix. 29, also in connection with the Only Son, John iii. 16, 
etc. We cannot find that the sun was in any ancient religion 
other than symbolic of spiritual beings and spiritual experiences. 
The frequent inscription Soli invicto Mithrae was to a being 


conceived as a glorious victor over death, in whose worship 
Tertullian found an imago resurrectionis, The Sunday of the 
Christians was symbolic in like manner of “a new beginning,” 
the resurrection. But this by the way. We presume few 
students of the fourth Gospel will not gladly welcome Dr. 
Paley’s painstaking effort. 


This is a translation of a Welsh work (18) first published 
in 1860. The argument is in dialogue form, and follows no 
very strict method. It is maintained that the obedience unto 
death constitutes the merit of the surety, which is imparted 
to those brought into actual union with the person of the Son 
of God, and that this mystical union is through faith. The 
writer finds the sum of justification and sanctification, in fine 


(17) The Gospel of St. John: A Verbatim Translation from the Vatican MS., 
etc. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Pp. xii., 168. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein, Lowrey, and Co., 1887. 

(18) The Doctrine of the Atonement. By the Rev. Lewis Edwards, D.D. 
Translated by the Rev. T. C. Edwards, M.A. Pp. 246. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1886. 
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of the Gospel, in this position. A sketch of the history of 
the doctrine concludes the volume. This latter part is con 

fessedly inadequate. Yet it is the most important part of the 
subject, as we hold. When the Greek Fathers, as Basil, taught 
that the ransom was paid to the Devil, who was deceived in 
the transaction (see Mr. Oxenham’s treatise), they taught 
something perfectly intelligible to the popular mind. When 
that ground was abandoned, the subject became perplexed 
amidst abstractions and artificialities. We cannot see that 
the doctrine of the eternal or “ infinite Person” of Christ, on 
which so much emphasis is laid in this tractate, tends to elu- 
cidate the subject. It is but one mystery called in to lighten 
another. Nevertheless, to those who are busied with this pro- 
found question—as we all do busy ourselves with it once in a 
lifetime—the discussion will probably be found helpful, and 
the book as readable in English as it has been in Welsh 


Mr. Brown gives a short introduction to his edition (19) on 
the literary data of the famous masterpiece of Bunyan The 
ten editions published in the lifetime of Bunyan have been 
collated, and his emendations mostly adopted, so that, with 
slight exceptions in point of literation, the book before us is 
as the author left it. A few explanatory notes are added. 
The type, paper, binding are excellent, and the size convenient. 
This should be the favourite edition for those who buy in 
order to read, and to read as nearly as may be, what Bunyan 
wrote. 


Unquestionably there is much learning and much thought 
compressed into this small volume (20), which of course is in- 
tended for specialists rather than for general readers. The 
writer contends that the hyperphysical is an objective sphere. 
The personal Ego is connate with a higher nature, with a 
spiritual realm ; in other words, man is in direct correspond- 
ence with the highest personality. The effort appears to be 
to bring metaphysics into harmony with physics, and at the 

(19) The Pilgrim’s Progress, Edited by Rev. John Brown, B.A. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. 

(20) Scottish Metaphysics, reconstructed in Accordance with the Principles of 


Physical Science. By the writer of Free Notes on Herbert Spencer’s First 
Principles, Pp. xi., 244. William Blackwood and Sons, 1887. 
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same time to make room amidst their impersonalities for the 
personalities of the ordinary theology: The result is a some- 
what mixed one. “A complete correlation between man’s . 
whole nature and all objective existence, between his mind 
and objective moral or hyperphysical nature, between his 
personal spirit and objective personal spiritual nature,” this 
is our author's reconstructive principle. Has metaphysics 
had its day or not? Strange it is, as we turn over these 
pages, ta recall how all-engrossed we once were in these 
problems, and how we look on now, as if at the jet of a foun- 
tain rising by one impetus to touch the sky, and incessantly 
falling on itself! Sooner or later one discovers that meta- 
physics is the Puss-and-her-tail pastime of the fancy, and 
becomes weary of the incessant gyration. Perhaps Puss thinks 
she is at something very serious, the business of her life. She 
crows out of it, however. Those who have not outgrown meta- 
physical pastimes will doubtless treasure the hints of this 
little volume on the rules of the game. 


This little handbook (21) may be compared with Dr. Stokes’s 
more elaborate Lectures, below noticed. In a rapid series of 
sketches, Mr. Hamilton brings down the history of his Church 
to our own times. About half the space is occupied neces- 
sarily with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
Manual is written in a spirit of fervent loyalty to the Church, 
and of warm admiration for the great and good men con- 
nected with it; and its purpose is not only to impart informa- 
tion on the past, but to throw light on present-day duties. 
We hope, with the author, that it will enable many besides 
Trish Presbyterians to appreciate their work and to understand 
their needs. 


This little manual (22) covers the period from the dawn of 
reform to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in forty-five 
short chapters. Several woodcuts are given. The style is clear 
and spirited. Young people and others may advantageously 


(21) History of the Trish Presbyterian Church. By Rev. Thomas Hamilton, 
M.A. Pp. x., 192. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

(22) The Reformation in France. Church History, Series 1. By Richard 
Heath. Pp. 192. The Religious Tract Society, 1886. 
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peruse this outline of the facts, by way of introduction to 
more extended studies. 


Adorned with an excellent portrait of her Majesty (23), Miss 
Yonge’s careful account of the events of our Sovereign’s life 
and reign is a seasonable contribution to the literature of the 
Jubilee. Especially, with womanly tact and delicacy, the 
sorrows and the joys of the royal home are touched upon. 
The whole is characterised by moderation and taste. 


The purpose of this little book of consolation (24) is ex- 
plained by the title. Excellent photographs of the late Bishop 
Fraser and of others are given. We trust the unknown writer’s 
effort to provide solace for the bereaved may receive en- 
couragement. A tender and devout spirit breathes through 
these pages. 


Scriptural allusion and teaching abound in this lrochure ; 
and where the writer ventures remarks of his own, we find 
neither guile nor wile in them (25). There is no innovation, 
nothing dangerous here ; but old sins and errors are rebuked 
in words to which the sinners aimed at can hardly take ex- 
ception. 


The useful series of Primers (26) under Dr. Salmond’s editor- 
ship is well known. The latest addition appears to equal in 
point of merit its predecessors. 


For ourselves, we are out of our depth in Danicl’s Mys- 
teries (27), in which Mr. Hooper appears to swim with ease 
and delight. We must refer our readers to his pamphlet. 


The New Princeton Review (January 1887) provides abund- 


(23) The Victorian Half-Century. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Pp. 114. 
Macmillan and Co., 1886. 

(24) Shall we know them again? Nisbet and Co., 1886. 

(25) Satan’s Guile and Satan’s Wiles. By E. Lloyd Jones. Pp. 68. 58. 
W. Partridge and Co., 1883. 

(26) Bible-Class Primere. The Period of the Judges. By James A, Pater- 
son, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

(27) Daniel’s Mysteries Unveiled. By F. J. B. Hooper, B.A. Pp, 102. 
Elliot Stock, 1887. 
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ance of scholarly and solid reading on literary, political, and 
social questions. Professor Calderwood writes on British 
Philosophy, Mr. Bryce, M.P., on the Irish question, J. 8. Fiske 
on Victor Hugo. The other articles are by American writers. 
The Review is published six times a year, at a charge of three 
dollars only. 


The first part of Dr. Stapfer’s excellent Manual (28) sketches 
the Sociak Life of Palestine, and the second the Religious Life. 
The style is perspicuous, and loses little, if anything, in the 
translation, which has been carefully executed. Dr. Stapfer’s 
illustrative touches are often happy. Thus on Galileans and 
Judeans he observes : “ These two small peoples might be com- 
pared to the Genevese and the Vaudois, who never lose an 
opportunity of criticising one another, . . . but who, nevertheless, 
are absolutely one in all points affecting the general welfare of 
Switzerland as a whole.” Much information is given in a 
small space on the geography of the Gospels, on the Herod 
family, on the administration of justice, the history of the 
Sanhedrim, on private and public life, on literature and the 
arts,—in every case with useful references to the sources, and 
with historical tables. The history of the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees is sketched, and a chapter is specially devoted to 
Hillel and Shammai. The author has laboured to do justice 
to the nobler side of Pharisaism, and illustrates the affinity of 
Hillel’s teaching to that of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Halacha and the Agada are popularly explained, and examples 
of the teaching of the Rabbins in parables are given. The 
Pharisaic doctrine of the resurrection of the body, of the 
Messianic era, and of the world to come, are also touched upon. 
An interesting chapter deals with the History of the Synagogue, 
another with the Sabbath, and those following with the Law 
and the Prophets, with Purification, Fasts and Almsgiving, and 
Prayer. On the Lord’s Prayer it is shown that the petitions 
have generally their equivalents in the Talmuds (p. 400). The 
resemblance, so striking, of the Arabs of the present day to the 
Israelites, is dwelt upon. “The race is the same, the social 


(28) Palestine in the Time of Christ. By E. Stapfer, D.D., Professor in the 
Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris. Translated by Annie Harwood 
Holmden. Pp. xii, 527. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 
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life has not changed, and the attitude of the Mussulman in his 
mosque, under the eye of the mufti and the maraboot, is 
strangely like that of the Jew in his synagogue, under the eye 
of the scribe and the doctor of the law.” Then we have 
chapters on the Temple, the Ceremonies, and the Feasts (with 
plans). Discussions on the Essenes, on the dates of the life of 
Jesus, and on the Preaching of the Gospel, conclude the volume. 
Naturally, where so great a variety of topics is handled, many 
points arise suggesting the need of further research. But there 
is a pleasant absence of polemical temper and purpose through- 
out ; the spirit is calm and scientific. We ought not to omit 
mention of the useful Bibliography and index. The English 
reader may be congratulated on the possession of so excellent 
a book. It may be read through continuously with unbroken 
interest, and then be placed on the shelf of works of reference 
as one of the most useful guides extant to Biblical study. We 


can but recommend it, heartily and conscientiously, to preachers 
and Sunday-school teachers. 


This is an elaborate endeavour to elucidate “the principles 
of a consistent and verifiable interpretation of Scripture ” (29). 
The author thinks that the true scope and meaning of the 
Scriptures has not yet been recognised. At the outset he 
polemises against “ materialism,” maintaining that the external 
world is to be understood by the analogy of human art, and 
that Nature is the means of Divine communication to man, a 
symbolic system correspondent to spiritual ideas (what is a 
spiritual idea?). The Bible is written in some such symbolic 
language, but is not to be understood without “a certain 
amount of faith and spiritual-mindedness ” (p. 68). Here the 
writer becomes somewhat hazy. When he deserts the ground 
of common intelligence, and demands some indefinable plus of 
this kind in his readers, we fear he ceases to be scientific. 
Nevertheless he advances to a “ final and conclusive vindica- 
tion of Genesis i.” as an example of “correspondential ” 
teaching, rather than of scientific or historical exposition. 
Illustrations of the symbolism of trees, birds, beasts, and cattle 
are adduced in support of this notion. Our lowest affections 


(29) The Bible and the Age. By Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A. and B.M. 
Oxon. Pp. 418. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1886. 
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are “creeping things of the ground,” and fowls of the air are 
“rational and intellectual truths.” Surely Mr. Collingwood is 
a sort of Philo Redivivus. The “deep” means the abyss of 
human ignorance, “ male and female ” denote the understanding 
and the will, and “no amount of carping can thrust aside the 
inherent beauty and truth of the system” here elucidated. 
Who indeed could, boar-like or bear-like, desire to rush with 
fell purpose of havoc into the “ garden ” of the author’s “ well- 
ordered mind”? (p. 167.) The rods of Moses and Aaron were 
“strictly representative of spiritual acts and processes,” and 
“ possessed of an interior spiritual form” (p. 313). “The per- 
sonal individuality of Adam and Eve” is a “common and 
baseless idea” (p. 329). The volume is full of this kind of 
thing ; and in the closing paragraph regret is expressed that 
the Revised Version has been the work of Hebraists who “ had 
no knowledge of the correspondential significance of the Holy 
Scriptures,” and who have consulted “ external intelligibility” 
rather than “the more important internal sense.” Not being 
ourselves conscious of possessing the requisite spiritual-minded- 
ness for the apprehension of that sense, we must content our- 
selves with this brief account of the tendency of Mr. Colling- 
wood’s book. It is handsomely got up. 


These Lectures (30) were originally delivered in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Professor Stokes has made it his object to 
interest his audience in the class-room, and now his readers of 
the greater public. We are at once impressed by the evidence 
of the notes on almost every page in favour of Professor 
Stokes’s industry in the use of his sources. Whether the 
sources themselves merit quite so much of confidence as he 
appears to extend to them is another question. In the first 
chapter we find a brief sketch of Ccelestius, an Irish friend of 
Pelagius, from which it appears that “the true Irish faculty 
for agitation ” and other national characteristics were much the 
same in the fourth and fifth as in the nineteenth century. But 
let us pass to St. Patrick, who “is by some regarded as a 
myth; and I can scarcely wonder at such.” Some say there 


(30) Jreland and the Celtic Church. A History of Ireland from St. Patrick 
to the English Conquest in 1172. By George T. Stokes, D.D. Pp. xv., 
358. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1886. 
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were seven Patricks, and some appear to imagine thet every 
Irishman bears that name, even as others have thought of the 
Germans as a “ nation of the name of Miiller.” We have no 
unreasonable curiosity about the birthplace of the genuine 
saint, content, with Dr. Stokes, to “dismiss the claim of Ire- 
land,” and to fix on Dumbarton as the spot, and to allow, if 
possible, that his father was “a clergyman, a town-councillor, 
and a married man.” Peculiarly Irish is the humour of all 
this, in which Dr. Stokes appears to revel. There is an inter- 
esting chapter on Tare, (celebrated in Moore’s beautiful lines) 
and the conversion of Ireland. Then, from the patron saint, 
who was not an Irishman, we pass to the “ purely and tho- 
roughly Irish” saint Columba, who, however, wends his way, 
by some mysterious attraction, to Scotland, whence Patrick 
had come. It is not every one who could import so much 
learning into a series of lectures like the present, without 
ceasing to be brief and interesting. Dr. Stokes touches upon 
many points of monastic history during the dark ages, upon 
which fuller light has yet to be thrown. We are only disposed 
to complain of him for something like an excess of amiable 
confidence in his literary sources. All monastic literature from 
the fourth century onwards is of doubtful authorship, and of 
questionable value for historical purposes. Augustine, the 
Irish monk of the ninth century, is supposed to have written a 
treatise on the Wonders of Scripture, which was long ascribed 
to Augustine of Hippo (p. 221). There are many examples of 
this kind from an earlier time, and the empire of the anony- 
mous ecclesiastical Pen has been powerful and long-enduring. 
However, we take leave of Dr. Stokes with gratitude for the 
instruction and entertainment he has given us, and which we 
hope yet to receive from his book. 


This volume (31) sketches the history of early times from 
Biblical sources, illustrated by modern research, and concludes 
with the pilgrimage and death of Abraham. It is well written, 
in a conservative spirit, the author resting his defence of the 
historical character of the narratives in Genesis on the allu- 
sions to them in the New Testament. But should not the 


(31) The Patriarchal Times. By Rev. Thos. Whitelaw, D.D. Pp. 309. 
London: J. Nisbet and Co., 1886. 
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author have borne in mind how late was the appearance of any 
“New Testament” in the Church, and how it was written 
under the influence of the Hebrew Scriptures as the sole 
authoritative oracles of truth? That the New Testament rests 
on the Old, and that it at the same time supports the Old, are 
not easily reconcilable positions. The present handbook will 
be useful to those who wish to know something of the results 
of modern thought and research on these subjects. 


The publication of Delitzsch (32) on the Psalms renders a real 
service to the English reader. The Commentary first ap- 
peared in 1859-60; and in the interval of the next seven years 
Hupfeld, Hitzig, and Ewald made fresh contributions to this 
department of scholarship ; so that Delitzsch was enabled to 
present to the public a considerably improved edition of his 
work in 1867. A third edition, again improved, appeared in 
1873; and we have in the handsome volume before us the first 
instalment of the English of the fourth edition—“ the fruit of 
nine years’ occasional labour, and of studies specially under- 
taken since the winter of 1882-3 with a view to its production.” 
Dr. Delitzsch has consulted Jewish as well as Christian scholars 
in his repeated efforts to enrich and improve his work. He is 
master of the literature of the subject, and speaks of writers 
from whom he differs with a gentleness of tone that contrasts 
very favourably with the harshness of Hupfeld towards himself, 
and the overweening arrogance and disdain of Ewald. 

The qualities of Delitzsch are perhaps too well known to need 
that we should dwell at length upon them. He shrinks from 
the negative truths boldly announced by De Wette and Hup- 
feld—namely, that there is no certain evidence to the eye of 
Science respecting the date or the authorship of the songs of 
the Psalter ; he does not pretend to the sympathetic divinatory 
glance into the souls of the poets, which he acknowledges to 
have been the faculty of Ewald. He treads a via media, and 
will be followed probably by the majority of students who, 
like him, have a certain indefinable awe of tradition in literary 


(32) The Foreign Biblical Library. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A. Delitzsch’s Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. Vol. i. 
Translated by the Rev. David Eaton, M.A. Pp. xvi., 513. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1887. 
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matters, and who do not desire to take an undivided burden 
of thought upon their shoulders. Delitzsch is, in short, an 
unassuming, industrious, highly respectable scholar. He is 
stronger in grammar and philology than in what is termed 
“the higher criticism ;” witness, for example, his introduction 
to Psalm xxii. 

The present volume brings us as far as Psalm xxxv.; and it 
is to be hoped the completion of the work will not long be 
delayed. We have an objection to make against the liberty 
which the editor has taken in styling the work a “ Biblical” 
Commentary on the Psalms. This nonsensical designation Dr. 
Delitzsch, of course, never thought of giving to his book; and 
we must protest that a veteran scholar ought not to be made to 
appear ridiculous for any purpose whatever. Who are the 
foolish class of readers and book-buyers that are to be capti- 
vated by such a device, or by that of announcing that a firm 
in Paternoster Row, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Nicoll, are to 
affix the imprimatur “Orthodox” on all works to be issued in 
this series? With pure scholarship such an epithet ought not 
to be united; and the publishers and editors who strive to 
bring honest, vigorous, manly thinking into circulation will 
deserve success, and probably command it, without the necessity 
of employing any such label. 


Those who have not seen Dr. Dale’s Lectures (33) may be 
reminded, on the appearance of this third edition, that “they 
were written for a popular congregation, not for the solitary 
student,” and that the author has learnt that “there are large 
numbers of Christian people to whom expository lectures of 
this popular kind are of more service than ordinary comment- 
aries.” The favourable reception of Dr. Dale’s Lectures on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews encouraged him to the publication of 
the present series on that to the Ephesians. Dr. Dale’s well- 
known characteristics, his logical method, his clearness of style, 
his searching practicality, together with that tinge of mysticism 
which tends in some degree to mitigate a certain hardness of 
manner, will be found here exemplified. Moreover, the book 


(33) The Epistle to the Ephesians: its Doctrine and Ethics. By R. W. 
Dale, M.A., LL.D., Birmingham. Third edition. Pp. vi., 446. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1887. 
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will have the charm to many of recalling to them as they read 
the figure and the voice of an admirable man, whether in the 
capacity of religious and patriotic orator, or of faithful pastor 
and friend. 


The Presbyterian Review (34) for January contains an excel- 
lent article on the Ethiopian Church, besides other able articles. 
One cannot but regret, however, to find so much of theological 
ill-temper imported into the pages of this Review, and so little 
of mere “sweetness and light” pervading them. Particularly 
bitter is the attack on Kuenen, in an extended notice of his 
work on the Hexateuch, by Mr. W. H. Green. The critic com- 
plains that no literature whatever will endure such “drastic 
treatment” as that of Kuenen. Curiously, Kuenen himself 
has recently used almost the same language in reference 
to a similar mode of criticism applied to the Pauline liter- 
ature and the Acts by two of his countrymen, Professors 
Pierson and Naber, in their Verisimilia. One cannot but 
sympathise to a certain degree with the chagrin of those who 
see the ideal of an infallible Scripture, on which the Reforma- 


tion rested, disappearing amidst a cloud of literary questions 
which come to no finality. But more important, both for the 
the cause of truth and of mere manners, seems to be charity 
and courtesy among living brother-students, than zeal on behalf 
of dead writers or decayed assumptions. We see no evidence 
of that insane fury of demolition which is charged upon the 
distinguished students referred to. 


Mr. Brown has here (35) proved his thesis, and has eluci- 
dated the history of the Great Dragon, under his various aliases, 
for the benefit of some young men in Aldersgate Street, who 
found that some of their friends doubted of his existence. We 
are promised a sequel, on the Book of Ruth, which will exhibit 
the Lord’s gracious work in opposition to that of Satan. 


(34) Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
(35) The Personality and History of Satan. By Robert Brown. Pp. 216. 
S. W. Partridge and Co., 1878. 





